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7. In regulating the proportions of the decrease of rent between 
each class, you will be guided by the quality of the land ; and make it, 
in some villages, for^dry i eanteray fan am ; and in other villages, where 
the rent is low, £ of a eanteray fanam ; 

For garden ... 5 and 2£ eanteray fanams ; 

For wet ... 5 and 2£ ditto. 

If in a village, you find that the difference between any two classes of 
land should be £ eanteray fanam, you will make the same difference 
between every other class, and in the same manner. If the difference 
between any two is £ eanteray fanam, you will continue that difference, 
through all the other classes; and in garden and wet, if the difference, 
between two classes in 2^ or 5 eanteray fanams. you will make one of 
these rates, the difference between all the other classes 1 but you must 
not have both rates of difference in the same village. 

N. B. The rent of dry land in some of the western districts was 
found to be so low, that the rate of decrease (oottar) could not be 
restricted to £ of a eanteray fanam without great inconvenience ; it was 
therefore extended to one-eighth of a conteray fanam, or two anas ; and 
the following additional articles were inserted in the instructions: 

8. Though you were formerly directed to restrict the rate of 
decrease (oottar) in dry land to £ of a eanteray fanam; yet, as the 
accounts must be regulated by the land, and not the land be made to 
suit the accounts; and as the usual rent is in some places only from 
£ to 1 eanteray fanam per acre; if there are seven or eight classes 
rising £ of a eanteray fanam each, it will make the 'rent too high ; you 
will, therefore, if there are only three or four classes, keep the oottar 
at £ fanam ; but if there are more, you will make the oottar 2 or 3 anas 
of a eanteray fanam, according to the custom of the village. [ 792 ] 

9. In writing the abstract of the village, you wilt state, of the head 
of the columns of Dry, Wet, and Garden, the oottar, or rate of 
decrease between the different classes: if dry, £, or £ eanteray fanam ; 
if garden or wet, 2£, or 5 eanteray fanams. 


10. In classing the land, you will consider both the nature of the 
, soil, and the expense of labour; for instance, if 

one field is near the village, and another, of the 
same quality, at a distance from it, the distant field must be rated lower, 
because it requires more labour to watch, and also to plough it. You 
will make allowance for the additional expense, and lower the rate 
accordingly; so that it may be cultivated with the same ease as the 
land of the same kind near the village. You will also, in garden and 
wet land, make allowance for the deficiency of water ; and where there 
are nullahs and wells, for the extra labour, and reduce the class. 

it. You are to class the land not merely by its intrinsic quality, 
but also by its actual state of cultivation. Thus, if two adjoining fields, 
of the same quality with respect to soil, are held, the one by a poor, 
aqd the other by a substantial ryot, you will not enter them in the 
same class; but will place the field of the poor ryot in such lower one, 
as its unimproved state may render necessary. 


12. If in one field, whether dry, wet, or garden, there are two or 
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three different kinds of soil, you will not class the kinds separately ; 
but take the average of the whole, and make one class, 

13, In classing wet and garden, observe the following detail. 
Divide the land of tanks and nullahs into one crop and two crop 
land. In well land, consider whether the well has water for one or 
two crops, and make the class higher or lower accordingly. 

*■4* ! n classing betel and cocoa-nut, &c., gardens, you will enter 
the land in the same class as land of the same kind on which there are 
no fruit-trees, without making it either higher or lower, on account 
of the trees. 


15- In garden, you will enter as garden, only what is now 
cultivated; and you are not to add to it any of the neighbouring 
dry land, on the supposition that there is water enough to convert 
it hereafter into garden. 

16. In garden which is now waste (anadi) you will examine 
whether, when last cultivated, the crop was a dry or a wet one. If 
dry, you will class the land, as dry; and if wet, as garden. 

17. In classing dry waste (anadi) you will proceed as follows: 

If it is divided into Helds by old boundaries, and has been so measured 
you will class each field separately: if there are no old boundaries, or 
land marks, you will class it, by the divisions into which the surveyors 
may have formed it. J 


18. In classing the lands, you will take the rough account of the 
survey, and class according to the order of the numbers in that account) 
after which you will separate the cirkar and enaum, and the cirkar- 
culUvated, and uncultivated, and waste land; and class the whole 
according to their respective rates. You will not add up the fields 
ryotwar, for it is not necessary to show what each ryot occupies • but 
in enaum lands, you will add up the fields both in their classes,' and 
under the name of the person to whom they belong. 

19. \ou are to class the lands, dry, garden, and wet, as they are 
distinguished by the surveyors. You are not to alter their classification, 
but you may note where you think it is wrong. 

20. You are to class, monthly, 3,000 canterary pagodas of land 
cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year, for which you will receive 
ten star pagodas monthly. If you class a smaller quantity, your nay 
will be reduced in the same proportion ; viz. 

For cantaray pags. 2,750 pay Sr. Pags. 9 
2,500 8 

2,2fio y 

2,000 6 


If you class a smaller quantity than 2,000, you will be dismissed ■ 
but you will receive no increase above ten pagodas pay, whatever 
quantity you may class. If, however, in the course of the year, you 
class more in one month and less in another, the difference will be 
allowed, provided it does not on the whole exceed to pagodas monthly. 

2t. \ou are to examine if fields have been concealed, or articles 
in the village taxes suppressed; but you are not to inquire into diffe¬ 
rence of rent, or extra collections. 
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22. You will not enter the land forming, the beds of tanks, and 
barren or useless purimpoke ; but you .will inquire how it is cultivated 
when the tank is dry, and class it accordingly. 

2-t. You are to compare your accounts with the curmini,daily, 
and let him take them on the spot; you may carry him and the potail 
to the neighbouring villages, to give their opinion on classing the lands 
of them, but not to write the accounts of their own village. Ij you 
make out your accounts without letting the curnum take a copy, youi 
pay will be sLopt every month in which this is done. 

24. In making out your abstract of the land in classes, (Kcssem- 
war Goshwarah) you are not to enter as cultivated, the cultivation of 
two or three years, but only that of the preceding year. If more is 
entered, you wilt be dismissed. 

2 c As the surveyors, in order to get more pay, make out their 
accounts hastily, and give false additions, you will make your gomastahs 
compare them, and send a list of all errors monthly to the treasury, 
showing the dates of measurement, and the difference of the number of 


acres. 

26. The land classed by you, will be examined by the head 

assessor (Ser Terrim) and if any material error is discovered, you will 
be dismissed. [ 793 ] 

27. You will make out the accounts of each village according to 
the forms, and when the district is completed give the whole to the 
aumildar; you are not to keep the accounts after the district is finished, 
nor to carry the curnums to another district. 

28. You are not to wait for the (Ser Terrim) head assessor, but as 
soon as you finish one village, proceed to another. 

29. You are not to dismiss.or employ gomastahs or peons, without 
reporting and obtaining authority. 

30. You are not to beat or confine any of the inhabitants ; and you 
are to pay for all articles, at the bazar rate. 


(Signed) Thomas Munro, 

Principal Collector. 


{No. 4.)—To Ser Tcrrimdars, or Head Assessors. 

1. As you are appointed to superintend and correct the assessment 

1 of five (Terrimdars) assessors, you will divide 

Enclosure. r s j iare 0 f eac i, district into five divisions 

and give one to each terrimdar, and you will give him at the same 
time, the survey accounts, which will be delivered to you by 
the aumildar. 

2. You will examine the classification of the lands, you will fix the 
rates of assessment, in conjunction with the potails, cuinums, and 
principal ryots, and if you wish for the assistance of any intelligent 
persons formerly employed in the revenue, the aumildar will send them 
to you, on your application. 

3. In making the assessment, you must examine all circumstances 
that may assist in enabling you to form a right judgment. You must 
consider the Ahkam namah, or assessment of Tippoo Sultan; the 
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piesent extent of cultivation ; the condion of the ryots, and tlie nature 
of the sod; you will then fix the rate of assessment of each class of 
land, m dry, garden, and wet; you will explain it to the ryots, and obtain 
then consent to jt, and you will take care that it is not so high, as to 
impede cultivation hereafter; you will also examine well the karnil 
l ent of each village, the detail of the ahkam namah, and of the rent of 
tlie last twenty years, and enter them in your statements. 

4. If you find that any of the terrimdars have classed the lands 

wrong, whether from ignorance or corrupt motives, you will report 
in order that they may be dismissed. r 1 

5. Where you find that the terrimdars have entered two or three 
kinds of land in the same class, you will transfer each kind, to its 
proper class. 

6. As the classing the fallow and waste lands at too low a rate, 
might induce the ryots to occupy them, and throw up their cultivated 
lands to the injury of revenue ; you will therefore keep in view, that 
waste lands are to be so classed as not to discourage their cultivation, 
and at the same time, as not to give them any advantage over the old 
cultivated lands. 

7. As your assessment is regulated by the quality of the land, and 
its actual state of cultivation, and as tiie Bramins and other Tyargar or 
privileged casts, and the cullgoottali-sbotrium, and guddad landholders, 
have always held and must still be permitted, to hold their land, at a 
reduced rent 1 and as this remission must he deducted from your assess¬ 
ment, and thereby reduce its amount, you must be careful in comparing 
)Oiu assessment with that of former periods, to deduct the remission 
previously. 

S. ^ ou will ascertain whatever has been allowed by the custom 
of the village as cuttgoottah {low rent to different casts) shotriuin 
enaum, and low rented villages to Bramins, and (Guddad) quit rent for 
levelling rugged land, and show the amount of each separately in your 
abstract. 


9. \ on are not to detain the terrimdars until you arrive yourself 
to examine their assessment; but let them, as soon as they have finished 
one village, proceed to another. 

10. If a part of your terrimdars have finished their divisions, while 
another part is still behind in a different district, they will also finish 
the divisions which have not been begun before they proceed to a new 
district. 


11. You will send the pay abstract of terrimdars and peons 
monthly to the aumildat, who will get the amount from the treasury j 
and you will issue it, and send a receipt. 

12. When the assessment of a district is finished, you will deliver 
all the accounts to the aumildar, and take his receipt. 

* 3 - ^ will class and assess, monthly, 15,000 canteray pagodas 

of land cultivated, by the rent of the preceding year; and in case of 
any deficiency, your pay of fifteen pagodas will be reduced, in the same 
manner as that of the terrimdars. 

(Signed) Thomas Munro, 

Principal Collector. 


* 
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Extract from Revenue Dispatch from Fort St. George j dated 21st 
Oct. 1807; on Survey of Ceded Districts. 

Par. 247. The survey of the Ceded Districts having been complet¬ 
ed, the principal collector submitted the statements connected with 
that work, which are referred to by the Board of Revenue; and we 
recommend them to the particular attention of your Honourable Court. 
The mode in which the survey and the assessment of the lands were 
conducted, with a care and circumspection which secured the govern¬ 
ment from fraudulent misstatements of the measured extent of the lands, 
and provided, in the manner most agreeable to the inhabitants, against 
excessive assessment. The assessment, it will be observed, rests on the 
firm basis of the concurring approbation of the persons who pay it. [ 794 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. si. 



Extract Fort St. George 
Revenue Consultations, 
26 Oct. *807, 

Minute of the President; 
relating to the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts. 26 Oct. 1807. 


Extract from FORT ST, GEORGE Revenue Consultations, of the 

27th October 1807, 

THE honourable the President records the following Minute: with 
* Enclosure. 

As the importance of the Ceded Districts to the honourable Com¬ 
pany, both in a political light, and as a valuable 
source of existing public revenue, has frequently 
drawn the attention of the honourable Court, 
as well as of this government, to the best mode 
of management for those extensive possessions, 
it became a primary duty upon me, on my succes¬ 
sion to the government of this presidency, to take 
into my most mature deliberation, assisted by the best authorities I 
could consult, the most expedient measures to be pursued upon the resig¬ 
nation of Colonel Munro, that the public might suffer the least possible 
injury, by the departure of that enlightened officer, and that the principles 
he had acted upon with so much success, might still continue to be the 
guide of the revenue administration in that province. Upon this 
subject I had many conversations with the late president of the council 
and Colonel Munro, as well as with the present members of the 
government, and the result of my best and perfectly unbiassed reflec¬ 
tion is, that it is my duty to recommend to the council, the adoption 
of Colonel Munro’s suggestions, contained in the memorandum which 
I have now the honour to submit to the board. I believe it was not 
the intention of Colonel Munro that this paper should be considered, 
as a public document; but I trust I shall appear justified in producing 
it, as I consider it as a testimony too honourable to the merits of the 
late collector, and too creditable to the gentlemen whom he recom¬ 
mends, to be withheld from the records. 


Mr, Thackeray having declined, for reasons which i could not 
disapprove, the charge of the Ceded Districts, i beg leave to recommend 
that Messrs. Gahagan, Shaw, and Chaplin, be appointed collectors of 
the three divisions of the province, as explained in Colonel Munro’s 
memorandum; that the division should be the same, as the three 
judicial zitlahs, with this alteration, that the district of Varkee should be 
transferred from the southern to the western, or Bellari division, for 
the reasons given by the late collector. 


The pleasure I have felt in perusing the accompanying paper, so 
descriptive of present comfort and tranquillity in the country, and so 
flattering to the hopes of future improvement, induce me to conclude 
this minute with the following extract: 

“If no alteration is attempted, the Ceded Districts will yield, one 
“ year with another, about 18 lacks of pagodas: and it will never be 
“ necessary to call out a single Sepoy to support the collections. But 
“ the importance of the Ceded Districts does not rest merely upon the 
“ production of a great revenue. In a political and military view, they 
:i are of still higher value ; for they are now, what the Carnatic formerly 
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“ was, the country from which our armies, when employed in the 
“ Deccan, must draw all their supplies of cattle and provisions. All 
“ these considerations, urge the expediency of keeping the Ceded 
11 Districts, as they now are ; and of not risking any thing, by a change 
"of men and measures.'' 


Madras, 

26 October 1807. 


} 


WILLIAM PETRIE. 


FHE revenue of the Ceded Districts, when under the Nizam, was 
, declining rapidly every year. An army was 

Mu!” 0 ? a nd t'i m the 01 cSd constantly in the field whose expense consumed 
Districts. 9 ie collections ; and the country was altogether 

in such a distracted state, that the Nizam seems 
to have given it up to the Company, because he could not retain it, in 
subjection. The country is now quiet, and well-affected. No troops 
are required in it, for the preservation of internal tranquillity *, and the 
revenue is collected, with the greatest ease. 

The way most likely to secure these advantages would be, to 
continue, as nearly as possible, the system of management which lias 
been observed, during the last seven years. This might easily be 
effected, by appointing Mr, Thackeray principal collector, who, from 
his general knowledge of revenue, his experience in the Ceded Districts, 
and his acquaintance with the inhabitants, in the person best qualified 
for that situation. In the event of lus declining it, the next best mode 
of arrangement would be, to divide the districts into two divisions, each 
to be under a principal and sub-collector, and the divisions containing 
respectively the same districts, that wore entered in the two zillahs, 
which i formerly recommended to the board of revenue, to be establish¬ 
ed. I Ids plan is however objectionable, under present circumstances, 
because there are not two sub-collectors in the Ceded Districts, who 
have had sufficient experience to act, as principals, and because the 
introduction of new men into them, unacquainted with the mode of 
management, and with the inhabitants and poligars, might be attended 
with bad consequences, both to the revenue and the peace of the 
country. [ 795 ] 

It would, therefore be advisable, in place of two principals, to have 
three ordinary collectors; to divide the country into three divisions; 
and to appoint the present sub-collectors to the management of them. 

Mr. Gabagan has been employed in the Ceded Districts between 
four and five years; and Messrs, Shaw and Chaplin, between three and 
four. The system which now prevails, is familiar to them. They know 
the disposition of the inhabitants, and the characters of the native 
servants; and from these, and other cause's, they are better calculated 
than any other set of men, to conduct the affairs of the Ceded Districts 
successfully. 

It is essential to the welfare of that province.' that there should not 
only bo no actual change, but that nothing should be done which mi^ht 
excite a suspicion, tliaL any was intended. 1 lie disturbances by which 
it was formerly agitated, have been too recently Settled, to render it 
either prudent or safe to hazard any experiment of innovation. The 
appointinent of new men, would shako the confidence of the inhabitants 

vol. ni.—37 
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in the stability of the present system; would revive the hopes and 
obsolete pretensions of fugitive poligars ; and might throw things into 
a state of confusion, from which they would not again be easily 
extricated. 

If no alteration is attemped, the Ceded Districts will yield, one 
year with another, about eighteen lacs of pagodas ; and it will never be 
necessary to call out a single sepoy to support the collections. But the 
importance of the Ceded Districts does not rest merely upon the 
production of a great revenue. In a political and military view, they 
are of still higher value; for they are now, what the Carnatic formerly 
was, the country from which our armies, when employed in the Deccan, 
must draw all their supplies of cattle and provisions. All these con¬ 
siderations, urge the expediency of keeping the Ceded Districts, as 
they now are ; and of not risking any thing, by a change of men or 
measures. 


The three divisions should be the same as the three judicial 
zillahs, with the exception only, that the district of Yarkee should be 
transferred from the southern to the western or Bellary division, 
because its nullahs and cultivation on the river Penuah, are intermixed 
with those of that division. The annual revenue of the western division, 
would be nearly seven lacs ; and of each of the other two, about five 
and a half lacks of pagodas. 

Thomas Munro. 


The Board concurring in the recommendation contained in the 
„ . . . foregoing Minute, it is ordered, that the appoint¬ 

ments be communicated to the gentlemen, and 
to the Board of Revenue. 

Extract from Revenue Dispatch from St. George; dated 

21st October 1S07. 


Para. 260. Mr. Petrie reviewed the services of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Munro in the Ceded Districts, noticed 
Exiract Revenue Dis- gradual augmentation which he had produced 

Kt\so7 m St ' Gc ° rge ' of the revenue, from 12& lacs to iS lacs of 

S. pags. per annum ; and the general ameliora¬ 
tion and improvement of the manners and habits of the inhabitants of 
the Ceded Districts, which had kept pace with the increase of revenue. 
From disunited hordes of lawless plunderers and free-booters, they are 
now stated to be as far advanced in civilization, submission to the laws, 
and obedience to the magistrates, as any of the subjects under this 
government. The revenues are collected with facility; every one 
seems satisfied with his situation ; and the regret of the people is 
universal on ihe departure of,the principal collector. 

Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Fort 
St, George; dated 5th October 1808. 


Extract General Report 
of Board of Revenue, fort 
St. George; 5th Oct. 
1808. 

* r?oi to 1807.8. 


Company 


Para. 156. We had the honour to conclude 
our address by inserting the following Statement 
of the collections derived from these districts, 
from Fusly 1210 to 1217* inclusive, a series of 
eight years, constituting the whole period of 
time,’.during which they had been subject to the 
government. [ 796 ] "" 



5 
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STATEMENT of Collections derived from the Ceded Districts ; from the Fusly year 1210 (iSoo-i) until Fusly 1217 (1807-8) inclusive. 




Land Rent. 

Licences. 

Customs. 

TOTAL. 

Remission. 

Actual Collection. 



S. Pags. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

S. P. f. c. 

Fusly ... 

1210 

10,06,543 25 70 1 

27,170 — 12 

69.057 15 50 

{ 

11,02.770 41 58 

24,674 26 48 

10,78,096 15 10 

— 

121T 

12,48,493 39 11 

39 , 3+9 93 59 

69,671 I 29 

13.84,514 38 19 

2,519 34 23 

13,8 i ,995 3 76 

- •• B 

1212 

12.79.7*3 7 43 

52,940 19 I? 

80,95c 33 26 

14,13.614 40 6 

7M 41 47 

14,12,899 40 39 


1213 

13,08*169 2 12 

57*954 — 55 

83,412 26 73 

J 4,49.535 29 60 

—- 

14,49,535 29 60 

— 

1214 

•5.33,605 3 35 

63*907 41 64 

69,237 ” 73 

16,46,750 15 u 

—- 

16,46,750 r 5 11 

Kurnoui 

... 

32,560 31 71 

— 

— 

32,560 31 71 

—- 

32.560 31 71 

Fusly 

1215 

16,41,986 24 48 

59**38 39 25 

56,790 30 32 

17,58,616 10 25 

r8o 36 32 

17.58,435 *5 73 

Kurnoui 

— 

28,645 35 ~ 

— 

— 

28,645 35 

—-- 

28,645 35 — 

Fusly 

I2t6 

13,91,1 so 37 18 

72.485 34 70 

46,009 17 53 

15,09,696 5 61 

8,158 41 4 

15,01,537 6 57 

Kurnoui 

**. 

28,645 35 — 

— 

— 

28,645 35 — 

— -- 

28,645 35 — 

Fusly 

1217 

15,17,272 27 5 

73,551 2 1 

•5,598 3 78 

16,06,421 33 4 

—- 

16,06,421 33 4 

1 

Kurnoui 


28,645 35 — 

— 

— 

28,645 35 — 

1 

— -- 

28,645 35 — 

Total 

... 

1,0906,904 41 8 

447.198 29 63 

5,!7.8 i 7 17 »3 

1,18,71,921 4 4 

36,249 H 74 

1,18,35,671 41 i 

Total KurnoiiL*. 

1,18,498 10 71 

■ f* 


1,18,498 IO 71 

— -- 

1*18*498 IO 71 

Grand Total 

1,10,25,403 9 79 

4,47,198 29 63 
j 

5,17,817 17 13 

1,19.90,459 14 75 

36,2491174 

1,19,54.170 8 t 



Li 

vO 





* 
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157. The judicious policy, we remarked, 
could not be too highly applauded, by which 
Lieut.-Colonel Munro, fixing in the first 
instance, on a moderate scale of jumma, and 
increasing it only as the means of the renters, 
and the capacity of the country, enabled him 
safely to do, advanced these provinces from 
the almost ultimate point of declension, to 
which they had been sunk by a weak and 
improvident government, to the degree of 
comparative prosperity and promise, in which 
they now remain. 

158. "1 he example we believe to be 
unparalleled in the revenue annals of this 
presidency, of coextensive a tract of territory, 
with a body of inhabitants little accustomed 
to passive submission and legitimate obe¬ 
dience to the ruling authority, reduced, from 
confusion to order; and a mass of revenue, 
amounting to no less a sum than 1,19,90,419 
star pags. being regularly, and at length 
readily collected, with a remission, on the 
whole, of only 3,415. 28. 22. pagodas or 
1 fanam 22 cash per cent. 

159, Amidst the cares and exertions of 
conducting and sustaining such an extensive 
series of collections, Lieut.-Colonel Munro, 
at the same time commenced, prosecuted, and 
accomplished the arduous duty of surveying, 
classifying, and assessing, with a moderate, 
but adequate money-rent, the whole range 
of these provinces. This survey had cost 
the Company between eighty and ninety 
thousand pagodas. The result of it was 
reported to government, in our letter of 5th 
September 1807 ; and we had only further to 
observe, on this occasion, that it would be 
of important use, as a guide for a long time 
to come, not only to collectors, in regulating 
the operations of revenue detail, but also, 
to the local judicial authorities, in cases of 
civil adjudication. 

160, From the comparative statement 
of the revenues of the Ceded Districts for 
huslics ' A i2i6 and 1217, as entered in the 
report above recited, the customs were 
altogether excluded, because their actual 
amount for the latter period, could not be 
asceitained until the expiration of the Fusly, 
and because the usual substitute for an 

cou * cl not be supplied, the collector 
of Bellary having omitted to furnish the 
estimate lor lus pa 1 Uvular division. [7971 


Note, The value at which 
they were ceded was 
S. Pags, ... 16,51,465, 

The first year's 

jumma was S. Pags. 19,06,543. 


Inclusive of Kurnoul, Peah¬ 
en sh, and J^st year's collections. 

i he sum of S* Pags 
24 74. 26. 48. in the foregoing 
statement, for Fns!y, 12*10, is 
composed of remissions made 
to potigars, in consequence of 
events which took place before 
the introduction of the Com¬ 
pany's government, and could 
not be prevented* 

The sum of S. Pags* 
41. 4 remitted in Fusly 
1206, was restored to renters, in 
consequence of the orders of 
government, after having been 
actually collected* 


These sums, are therefore 
deducted from the total of 
remissions. 


* 1H06-7* 

1807-8, 
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Extract from General Report of Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 
dated 5th October 1808 ; on Malabar Revenues. 

Para. 61S. BEFORE we concluded our 
report, we requested the attention of the honour¬ 
able the Governor in Council to the following 
abstract Statement of actual Collections in 
Malabar, from the period of its cession to the 
Company, compared with the jumma of Fusly 


Extract General Report 
of Board of Revenue, Fort 
St. George, 5th October 
1P0S, as to improvement 
of revenues in Malabar, 
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m APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

619. It was hence observable, that the revenues of Malabar had 

progressively increased; and that the jumma of 
O8oi-s) the current year exceeded, in a very considerable 

amount, the jumma of any other year, Fusly 1211 alone excepted, in 
which year Major Macleod succeeded to the Bombay Commissioners, 
and effected a sudden rise in the land revenue, by adopting rates of 
assess niciit inconsistent with the long established local usage* tind from 
which it was soon after found expedient, to recede. 

620. It was moreover to be observed, that the jumma of Fusly 
1217, as now submitted was exclusive of extra revenue, and exclusive 
of a further sum expected to be realized in the department of customs. 
It was also to be recollected, that the tax on pepper vines, amounting 
to pagodas 38,147. 7. 34. was remitted by order of government in 
Fusly "i 216, and that the proposed equivalent, had not as yet been 
adjusted. The communication recently promised on this subject, we 
observed, would be submitted so soon as the desired information should 
be received from the collector. 

C2 1. We finally observed, that if allowances were made for these 
deductions, it would appear that the revenue of the current Fusly was 
higher even than that of Fusly 1211 ;and we had the pleasure to state, 
at the same time, that it had been realized without difficulty or objection, 
because the increase had been obtained by indirect modes of taxation, 
bearing equally on the community at large ; while the. direct tax. upon 
the land affecting one class in particular, had been levied according to 
established usage, by a scale which is exceedingly moderate. [79^.1 
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APPENDIX, No. 23. 

Extracts from REPORTS respecting LAND TENURES and 
ASSESSMENTS, in MALABAR. 


Extract from GENERAL REPORT of Board of Revenue at 
Fort St. George; dated 31st January 1803. 

Para, 178, |N Malabar, with tile exception of a few estates 
* forfeited by rebellion, there appear to be no circar 
or government lands, individual proprietary right 
generally prevailing throughout the province. 
The tenures were described to be of two kinds— 
the jemnum , or immediate right of property, 
resembling the freehold tenure under other 
feudal systems ; canum, or usufructuary property 
acquired by mortgage, which may be compared 
to copyhold. By the latter, the collector said the 
greater part of the land was held, and generally without the authority oi 
written documents. 


Extract of Reports 
respecting Land Tenures 
and Assessments, in 
Malabar, 

Extract General Re¬ 
port of Revenue Board, 
of 31 January [803. 


179. We, however, considered the following to be a more correct 
definition of the several modes of land tenure in Malabar, a precise 
understanding of which, we deemed to be very necessary. 

ist Jemnum , or proprietary right, as above described, not that 
allodial right (as the native proprietors maintain it to be) which 
recognizes no superior, renders no service, nor contributes any portion 
of its profits to the commonwealth. Such a right, can appeitain to the 
sovereign or lord paramount of the soil only; but it is a fee simple or 
hereditary right of possession, subject to some of those various condi¬ 
tions from which no subject can be exempt. 

2. Patuniy being single rent or lease, where the land and its 
products belong entirely to the renter. The rent is annua!, or fpr a 
definite term; and the conditions specified in writing. 

3. Kanum Pat urn, or tenure by mortgage. Here sum of money 
is oiven by the mortgagee, for the occupancy of the land made ovei 
b v the mortgagor, If’the produce exceed the interest of the sum lent, 
the kanumkar (mortgagee) pays the overplus to the mortgagor, and 
vice versa , the mortgagor genei-dly neglects to pay the overplus until 
it accumulates to an amount which precludes redemption, though this is 
always in his option. Hence the kanumkar does not improve the land 
with the same confidence, as if it were his unalienable property. 

4. Cuy kanum pa turn, tenure by labour, usufructuary tenure ; 
by which th e yewnumkar gives a spot ot land to a person who undertakes 
to fence and plant it with productive trees, for which he is insured in the 
possession of it, for a specified period (12 years) free from all charges. 
The trees do not generally produce, for the fii^t six years , but tbe 
cuy kunumkar has" five or six years enjoyment of the ground, in a 
productive state. At the expiration of the lease, the jemnumkar has 
the right of resumption, on paying the renter for the buildings and 
wells, according to appraisement; and for the plantation, at fixed rates. 
The resumption of this tenure, is seldom enforced; but the cuy 
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kanumkar enjoys the lease, at an easy rent, till re-imbursed. This 
tenure, can be transferred or mortgaged ; the soil to one, the buildings 
to another, which tends to a deterioration of the estate. 


Extract from report of Mr, THACKERAY, dated 4th August 1807. 

ALMOST the whole of the land in Malabar, cultivated and 
uncultivated, is private property, and held by 

Mr EX Thacke^- 0rt dated i em!lum which conveys full absolute 

4th'A ujtu. 1807, ’ property in the soil. Many conjectures might be 

formed about the origin of landed property, in 
these countries. The natives have many fables of God creating, or 
rather raising Malabar and Canara, out of the sea, and giving it to the 
Brabtntns, Without going so far back into antiquity, it may be only 
necessary to observe, that vve find the land occupied by a set of men, 
who have had possession, time out of mind ; we find that they have 
enjoyed a landlord's rent, that they have pledged it for large sums, 
which they borrowed on the security of the land, and that it has been 
taken as good security; so that at this day, a very large sum 
is due to creditors, to whom the land is mortgaged. Had the 

creditors ever doubted the validity of the jemnurn title, or ima¬ 
gined that government would have called it in question, it is not 

probable that they would have risked their money on so precarious a 
security. There are rules established time out of mind, for the transfer, 
lease, and mortgage of land ; and where a regular system of common law 
has been established and observed time out of mind, and where it [ 799 ] 
appears in general reasonable and applicable, it may be inferred 
that the object for which such a system was formed, must exist. There 
is obstinate opinion, and general tradition, to confirm the validity and 
antiquity of the title. The neighbouring countries of Travancore, 
Bednore, and Canara, have the same institution, and nearly the same 
rules regarding private property, which seem never to have been 
called in question. Every public and private authority, except Tippoo, 
appears to have admitted this right; the British government appears 
to have recognized it, and the people of Malabar have shown that 
they are able and willing to defend it, with stronger arguments than 
words; and, at all events, whether the right existed or not, it would 
be now impolitic and unjust, to call it in question, So that I think 
it will be admitted that the Malabar jelmkars do possess the full 
property in the soil, ft is almost certain that the lands originally 
belonged to the pagodas, and at a very early period, were largely 
alienated ; and from the pagodas, the present jelmkars, or proprietors, 
derived their title. There is no doubt but that many lands have been 
usurped since Hyder's invasion. The Mopillabs' under the Mysore, 
the rajahs under the Company’s government, have probably possessed 
themselves of lands to which they had no right; but their individual 

usurpations, do not affect the general rights of the jelmkars, who 

consider them just as valid and sacred, as the country gentlemen in 
England, fhe jemnum right conveys full absolute property in the 
land, is not liable to become extinct by laches or desertion. The 

jelmkar, or proprietor, can dispose of his land, as he pleases; by 
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executing tlie deeds of transfer, he transfers it to an individual; by 
treason, he forfeits it to the sovereign. If he dies intestate without 
heirs, it escheats to the state; but as the jelmkars claim the right of 
adoption, and the power of devising their lands to whom they please, 
but chiefly to pagodas, land seldom reverts to the state for want of 
heirs. 

The jelmkar may dispose of his estate, in a variety of ways. By 
kyvedooth, he pledges his land, and delivers it over lo the mortgagee; 
in this case, the proprietor receives from the mortgagee two-thirds of the 
value of the estate, but retains a certain quantity of interest in {die land, 
which maybe valued at one-third of Lite whole value; he must alienate 
this remaining quantity of interest in the lauds, before he loses the 
character of a proprietor. Rules are established for the adjustment of 
rent and interest bet wen the parties, and for the redemption of the 
land, on the repayment of the sum received by the proprietor. 

Atti is another contract, nearly the same, or rather another term 
for the same transaction. In both cases, the mortgagee, or tenant in 
possession, pays the surplus of rent above his interest, to the proprietor. 

Atti koolly kanum is nearly the same; if there be a difference, it 
seems to exist respecting the rules for the redemption of the land. 
These three contracts appear to be nearly the same. When the 
proprietor has once dipped his estate in one of these ways, he is often 
unable to pay off the incumbrance; the same indolence, extravagance, 
or bad luck, which forced him at first to encumber his estate, will 
probably oblige him to borrow again. In this case, he executes another 
contract, termed Atti kempoorutn, and receives a further sum from the 
tenant, the amount of which is regulated on a certain proportion of the 
whole value; and he resigns a further proportionate quantity of interest 
in the land. The chief advantage which the tenant appears to derive 
from this second transaction is, that he keeps the whale rent, without 
accounting to the proprietor: for the second advance is supposed so great, 
that the whole rent can go no further than to discharge the interest. 

If the necessities of the proprietor require a further advance of 
cash, he executes the Ner Moodut, as it is termed, and receives a 
further percentage on the whole value of the estate, and resigns so 
much more of his interest: which becomes so faint, that there is little 
chance of redemption. There appears to be some difference, in 
different places, in the conditions of the ner moodut. In some, the 
option of redemption seems to reside with the tenant; in some, the 
original proprietor still seems to have the option of redeeming the 
land, upon the payment of a fine, in addition to the debt. The koodima 
ner seems to be nearly the same, as the ner moodut. Where the 
option of redemption has been long in the possession of the tenant, 
the tenure is converted, by pledge, into a kind of freehold. 

There seems to be some varieties and niceties in the terms and 
conditions of these transactions, in different places, which can only be 
ascertained in the courts. Ail these deeds, do not seem to be in use 
everywhere ; nor does the same percentage appear to be universally 
paid. There is another deed, termed 'Jelnutn Punnuj ttni, which usually 
follows the ner moodut, and approaches nearer than any of the others, 
to actual transfer. On executing this deed, the proprietor receives a 
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farther advance, and parts with almost his whole interest in the land, 
AH these transactions are, in reality, transfers of property ; because the 
tenant acquiries a greater interest in the land than the original 
proprietor but in order to complete the sale, another transaction 
follows. The Attiper , as it is termed, is executed, which irrevocably 
and completely transfers the property. The attiper must follow the 
other deeds; and appears to be invalid, unless they are previously 
executed ; so that in those parts of the country where the three deeds, 
the atti, attukempoorum , and ner nwodut , are usual, the two last arc 
sometimes executed at the same time with the attiper , merely to 
observe forms : but in some places, it would appear that the execution 
of the ner moodut is the only necessary preliminary to the absolute 
transfer of the property by attiper. The attiper seems to be in 
general use, and known by the same term from Kurwar to Cape 
Comorin. 

In this manner, the proprietor gradually divests himself of 
his interest in the land, as his necessities oblige him to execute these 
preliminary acts ; until, by the attiper , he loses the character, as he had 
before lost the most essential attributes, of a land owner, Originally, 
the final contract was usually executed with sundry forms and cere¬ 
monies, with the consent [ 800 ] of the next heir, the knowledge of the 
prince, and in the presence of a certain number of witnesses. 

There are various modes of letting land cn lease. Kannum patum 
is, when the landlord lets his land, receiving a sum in advance from the 
lessee, which may he considered either as a loan, or as security for the 
due payment oi the rent. The tenant retains so much of the rent as 
will discharge his claim for interest, and pays the remainder to the 
proprietor. 

Poonyum patum seems to be nearly the same. It is a lease, where 
the rent and interest of the sum advanced by the tenant seem security 
for each other. 

Another mode of leasing land is, where the rent of so many years 
is calculated, and advanced by the tenant, to whom the land is made 
over, for as many years as will repay him. 

Warrumpatum is plain lease : Koori kanum is a lease on favour¬ 
able terms for the improvement of land ; and the rule established for 
the cultivation of waste, and improvement of cultivated land, seems 
well adapted, 

These may be called leasehold tenures. There are others, or 
perhaps other terms for the same transactions. Adoni jemnum seems 
to be, where low people, such as artificers, hold small spots of ground 
from rajahs and great men If seems the genteel way for rajahs and 
great men, to alienate ground. The other terms and tenures I do not 
understand, The vackeels in the zillah courts will have an ample field 
in arguing and explaining these tenures, which it would require many . 
years practice to understand thoroughly. The gentlemen who have 
written on Malabar, especially Major Walker, have amply discussed 
these tenures. AU these transactions, combine the natures of lease 
and^ mortgage, which most likely arose from the deficient administration 
.justice. In former times, when once a man got possession, it was 
difficult to turn him out again, except by force of arms ; the proprietor, 
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therefore, insisted on a sum in advance, by way of security for his rent. 
The deeds which serve to record these transactions are drawn out in a 
peculiar character, which may be termed the black letter of Malabar. 
The rajahs have a peculiar character and rules in their transactions, 

The lands are so deeply involved and alienated by those contracts, 
that in many cases the jelmkar, or original proprietor, only receives a 
handful of grain, or measure of ghee, as an acknowledgment of his 
title. In some cases, the jelmkar, in others, the tenant, in others, the 
cultivator pays the land tax. The value of land varies; but it is 
said that land sells for twenty years purchase, reckoning on the clear 
rent. If this is the case, land sells for more than in Canara, which is 
owing either to the less improved state of the Malabar land ; or the 
concealment of the real rental. If land is capable of improvement, it 
is more valuable, in proportion to its rent. If the real rent is greater 
than the ostensible, it will appear to sell for more, in proportion to 
the ostensible rent. The difficulty of absolute transfer may perhaps 
injure the interests of agriculture, and the courts may hit upon some 
method of simplifying the rules and transactions relating to land. The 
incumbrance on the land, has been considered as a clog upon improve¬ 
ment. The mopillas are the great purchasers and mortgagees; their 
industry, wealth, and habits of business, seem to give them some 
advantage over the nairs. However, it is, perhaps, in a great measure, 
the money of the mopillahs, which gives such value to the lands in 
Malabar/ Government have nothing to do with the kanunt, or incum¬ 
brance on the landed property, except, that care must be taken to 
prevent any collusive management by which the collection of the land 
tax may be impeded. Land seems to be more valuable in the northern, 
than in the southern districts ; because the land tax is higher. In 
Cotiote, and the northern districts, they are said to pay only 50 ; in the 
northern districts 80 per cent, of the rent to government. In both 
cases, the proportion paid as land tax may bo exaggerated; however, 
they must still pay more to the southward. 1 Ids inequality, is owing 
to the nature of the country. The southern distiicts are. more open, 
where armies can act; and most likely, in a few years, i ip.poo would 
have forced the people there, to have p^iid the vvholt, rent to the 
cirkar ; they would then have lost their property in the land, and have 
virtually become farmers, like the ryots in the Ceded Districts, Cut 
Cotiote, and the northern districts ol Malabar, were nevei thoroughly 
subdued by the Mysore government, and it is only now that we are 
beginning to establish our authority there, ihe strength ot the counhy 
has enabled the people to defend their rent, and remain laridloids* 
Perhaps the strength of the country along the Ghauts, is the tine cause 
of the existence of private property in the soil, which the inhabitants of 
Bednore, Canara, Malabar, and lravancore, not only claim, hut have 
been generally ready to support by force of arms. It would most likely 
have existed every where : but in other parts of India, armies ot horse 
could carry into immediate execution the orders of a despot, who never 
admitted of private property ; because ids wants excited, and his power 
enabled 1 him, to draw the whole landlord's rent. 

The succession to landed property is guided by the same rules 
which govern the succession to other real property. In those casts in 
which the sister's son .performs the funeral ceremonies, he succeeds as 
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heir. In those, where the succession follows the common Hindoo law, 
the sons perform the ceremonies, and succeed to the estate. The same 
rules seem generally to prevail, except, perhaps with some slight 
differences respecting the elder brother’s proportion, in dividing estates 
among coheirs. In the one cast, the estate is divided among the sons, 
as it is in other parts of India; in the other, among the sisters, or rather 
among their sons. The succession of the sister’s son has no particular 
effect upon, nor does it arise particularly from, the institutions of private 
property in the soil, It probably arises from the ancient privileges 
of the Brahmins to visit the women ; for when they established [SOI] 
their hierarchy, they probably wanted soldiers and witnesses. They 
introduced the Nairs, and they have continued the custom, ever f>ince. 
The bead peons most likely became rajahs, as they have in most other 
places, and by degrees, got possession of the lands. As the fathers of 
the children were uncertain, the succession followed the mother, about 
whom no mistake could arise. This appears to me to be the origin of 
this extraordinary custom, which, when once established among the 
polite Nairs, became fashionable, and was adopted by the other casts, 
even by the fanatic Mopillahs, who are followers of the prophet. The 
Nair is said never to marry like other Hindoos ; he forms a temporary 
connection with any young woman who pleases him, which lasts while 
she continues faithful. The children, he has nothing to do with ; they 
belong to the family of the lady, This aversion to wedlock, so contrary 
to the usual customs, ideas, and religion of the Hindoos, has probably 
given rise to a rule of succession, as contrary to their general customs. 

At a very early period, it is probable that Malabar was conquered 
by a king from above the Ghauts, who established the pagodas ; and 
Malabar was governed by a theocracy. The Nairs may have been 
established at the same time by the conqueror, or called in by the 
Brahmins, as a military body, to support the government, in the same 
manner-that the Velmah dhoras were introduced in the Northern circars. 
In process of lime, they obtained settlements on the land. The head 
peons probably took advantage of Opportunities of aggrandizing them¬ 
selves, and became rajahs; from a remote period, they continued to 
govern Malabar like independent princes, but still, as deputies of the 
gods, who resided in the pagodas, until Hyder's invasion, A.D. 1760. 
There is no proof that any regular landtax existed in Malabar, previous 
to that event; tradition and general opinion seem to deny it. The 
state of Travancore, where it was said there was no regular land tax, 
gives probability to this opinion, while the former state of Canara, where 
there has been a regular land tax for many centuries, renders it some¬ 
what doubtful. The proprietors of land were certainly bound to render 
military service, and were likely to contribute twenty per cent, in case 
of invasion. The pagodas and the rajahs had lands of their own. The 
rajahs had other sources of revenue, from fines, royalties, imposts, 
personal taxes, and plunder, which were sufficient to support them. 
There was no army besides the militia, nor any expensive establishments 
to support; so that there does not seem to have been any necessity 
for a general land tax ; nor had the rajahs power perhaps to collect one. 
It is only great states that want, or in India can, collect the land revenue 
easily. 

Hyder sent an army int,o Malabar in 1760, and came himself in 
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1761. He subdued the country ; arid according to his custom, drove 
out most of the rajahs, except those who conciliated him, by immediate 
submission. During the war of 1768, the rajahs occasioned some 
disturbance; but in 1771, be came down himself, and re-established his 
authority. In 1782, Archee Beg Cawn was appointed his deputy, who 
made considerable progress in subduing and settling the country. 
This settlement of the revenue is said to be the foundation of that of 
the commissioners ; but there are some doubts about his assessment 
and collections; for as Malabar was never thoroughly subdued and 
settled, like the countries long subject to the great governments which 
existed in the Peninsula, there is no regular establishment of village 
registers. Even the Menewars , who now keep the hobly accounts, are 
not on the same footing as the hereditary cum urns of the other provinces ; 
nor are they so skilful at accounts, fn 1787, it is said that things were 
going on pretty well; but in 17SS, Tippoo came clown and proposed to 
the Hindoos the true faith ; and not content with empty propositions 
about religion, he levied a contribution on his infidel subjects, and began 
the pious work of conversion, by forcibly circumcising a great many 
Brahmins, Nairs, and others, whom he thought deserving of paradise. 
This produced a serious rebellion ; but he sent a large force, relumed 
himself next year ; and so vigorous was bis administration, that in spite 
of religion, he drove out the rajahs and re-established his authority. 
He fairly bullied the chief of Tellicherry, and circumcised all the natives 
he could get hold of. It. is not to be supposed that much revenue could 
be collected, or financial business arranged, during this scene of 
confusion. 

The war between the English find Tippo broke out in \ 790, when 
we encouraged the refugee rajahs, who collected followers, sallied into 
Malabar, and raised contributions in the name of allies of the honoucable 
Company. They received cowle from our officers, which seems after¬ 
wards to have puzzled the commissioners who were appointed on the 
conquest of the * province, and who did not know whether the rajahs 
were to be considered as allies or subjects. Some of them set up 
lofty pretensions to independent authority ; however at last a settlement 
was formed with them, and they were put into the management of their 
districts. It may be safely said, that the rajahs were either too weak 
to manage their districts, which happened to the southward chiefly, or 
too strong to submit to one government, which happened to the north¬ 
ward chiefly ; and to this cause, most of the subsequent disturbances 
may bo attributed. A scene of confusion, and an accumulation of 
balances ensued, which has only been lately changed tor a better order 
of things ; commissioners, superintendants, committees, and collectors, 
succeeded each other; but however zealous and able they might have 
been, order was not established in Malabar. I he revenue was in¬ 
adequate, yet not collected; the government was lenient, yet rebellion 
ensued. The Mopillan rebellion to the southward, the Coiiote rebellion 
to the northward, were civil wars which distracted the country, and 
prevented any financial arrangements. This deplorable state of affairs, 
may be in a great degree attributed, to the installation of the rajahs ; 
for the Mysore government seemed to have managed pretty well 
when they got rid of the rajahs ; and we have only begun to establish 
our authority, since the rajahs have been shut out from any interference 
with the revenue. [802] 
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As the principle' of assessment recommended in Mr. Richards’s 
letter of the 22 id February 1804, has been adopted, and confirmed 
by your Lordship’s minute of the 22nd April 1804; the Board of 
Revenue inform Vl Mr. Warden, the collector, of the resolution of 
government on 5 h May 1804 ; and Mr. Warden issued a proclamation 
m consequence. Vs the principle of assessment has been fixed, and is, 
in respect to th ■ ,ee-fields, in every respect just and politic, it only 
remains to carry u into execution- 

Xhe land-tax. is to be fixed at 60 per cent, of the land rent, derivable 
to the owners of 1 ice-fields. 

The inhabit 1 its have given in a statement of the rent of their 
rice-fields, ealeui ted in the following manner ; 

Suppose the land requires 10 seers to sow, and that it produces 
12 fold the produce will be 

The seed grain is deducted 


120 

10 


1 ro 
10 


Remains ,. 

Amount equal to seed is deducted for charges 

Remains ... 100 

Of this remainder, the land-owner takes two*ihiids, tht 


tenant one-third, which is 

The landlord's clear rent is 


33 o 

66‘i 


Their accounts, however, of seed and produce, are no doubt false. 


APPENDIX, No. 24. 

Extracts from REPORTS respecting LAND TENURES and 
ASSESSMENTS, in CANARA. 


Extracts from REPORT of Principal Collector of CANARA , 
dated 31st May 1800. 

'ROM the remotest times of which there is any record, till near the 
' middle of the fourteenth century, all land was assessed m rice at a 
quantity equal to the quantity of paddy_ sown ; that is 
to say, a field with required ten bundies pi paddyMo 
sow it, paid ten candies of rice to the _ circar. The 
measure then in use was called a katti, which con¬ 
tained forty hanis of eighty rupees weight; a katti 
was therefore equal to three thousand two hundred 
rupees weight. The rent of three such _ kattis of 
31st May ic-00. j ani j, was three kattis of rice, or one ghetti pagoda 

of the same value as the bahadire now is. The revenue was .sometimes 
collected in kind, and sometimes in money, at the discretion of the cirkar; and, 
probably, according as the state of prices rendered the one or the other, most 
advantageous. 

Between the years A, D. 1334 and 1:347, Hurryhurr Roy, the rajah of 
Bijanugger, made : new assessment of Canara upon the principles laid down in 


Extracts 

of Reports 

respecting Land Tenners 

and Assessments, 

in 

Canara. 



Extract 

Report 

of 

Principal 

Collector, 

of 
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the shaster, which suppose the produce to he to the seed as t3 to i, and 
which prescribe the proportions into which it is to be divided, between the 
circar and the cultivator, agreeable to the shaster; therefore he reckoned that 
kattis of seed yielded 30 kattis of paddy, which he divided as follows: — 

To the landlord ... ... ... 7^ 

To the cultivator or labourer ... ... 15 

To the circar ... ... ... 7 b 


30 

and still following the shaster, he divided the circar share, as follows: 

To the circar, one-sixth of the gross produce ... 5 

Dewustan, one-thirtieth 

Bremhaday, or Braimns, one-twentieth ... ... 

7 s 

He reckoned the kattis of paddy equal to half or 35 kattis of rice, 
from which he deducted four hanis per katti of rice, or ore-tenth for beating 
it from the paddy. The balance, 3 kattis and 15 hanis, he supposed to be 
the fund from which the circar rent of one ghitti pagoda to 2 !>- kattis of land 
was to be paid. Though it is said that in the 7 £ parts of the gross produce 
taken as the circar’s share, z\ are for pagodas, and Brahmins, it appears from a 
statement of enaums, that the share actually allowed to them, was little more 
than one. This curtailment was made, on the idea of their possessing lands 
to a large amount, not included in the jumma; and it appears from 
investigations made in subsequent periods, that these enaums, added to what 
they held openly, exceeded the parts, which ought to have on the whole of 
the jumma, except in what is called the hobby of [ 803 j Mangalore, which 
comprizes, about one-third of Canara, and which being at that time mostly 
held by a number of tributary poligars, was only partially subjected to this 
assessment. Between this period and 1660, the only considerable addition 
they made to it was by an assessment of cocoa-nut and other fruit trees, which, 
under the Bijanugger government, do not seem ever to have paid any rent, 
exclusive of the land rent. The Bijanugger assessment, with all additions 
down to this era incorporated with it, has been for more than a century, 
considered as the rekah , or standard rent of ait the iand^ in _ the country, 
cultivated and waste ; and it is therefore entered under thabd nomination, in the 
2d. column of the statement No. 1. The deductions in the four following 
columns are made in order to show the amount of the standard rent of the 
circar lands actually occupied, and paying rent at the end of the Bcdnore 
government. 

The 3d column contains the total of the enaums; the amount of which, 
like that of the circar lands, was swelled by the additio of 30 per cent in 
1 6i 8 ; but no real increase of them was made by the Bed .ore rajahs. The 
apparent increase arose from those enaums which had been concealed during the 
Bijanugger government, having been in the course of subsequent investigations, 
discovered and brought to account. The Bednore rajahs though they made 
no addition to the enaums, made considerable alterations in them, by 
transferrings, Pags, 23,595. 2. 13. from Brahmins to the Mutis, and pagodas 
of IJijgumuts, to which cast they themselves belonged. 

The deficiencies of rekah or standard rent, in column / ..re composed of 
uncultivated lands, and reduction of rent. The first of th :>c heads, compre¬ 
hends all lands overflowed by the sea, or torn up and washed away by rivers 
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and nullas, and ancient waste lands which had been in that state, ever since the 
Bijanugger government; and which, from their situation among hills and jungles, 
being deemed unlikely to be ever again cultivated, were withdrawn from the 
sum of the general assessment of the country. 

The second head includes reductions of such parts of the extra assessment 
of 50 percent, and of that of cocoa-nut trees, as it was found could not be 
realized. 

The waste lands in column 5, are all supposed to be fit for cultivation, 
because the whole or the greater part of them had been cultivated at different 
periods, under the Beddanore government. 

It was usual to grant tunkahs to the peons of Simogu, and other garrisons 
above the Ghauts, on the ryots of Canara, for a certain proportion of their pay. 
These men, being always impatient to get home, were glad, for the sake of 
prompt payment, to accept of what was much less than their due. By degrees, 
it became a rule that they were to get no more than sixty per cent, for their 
tunkahs. As this was in fact a remission of rent, the tunkahs were generally 
written upon the poorest villages; but when, in consequence of a reduction of 
the peons, the tunkahs were discontinued, it was found expedient still to 
continue to the villages the indulgence to which they had been so long accus¬ 
tomed ; and the diminution of rent which this occasioned is entered in 
column 6 . 

The eighth column contains the net standard rent of all the land occupied 
at the close of the Beddanore government; which, together with the additions 
in the following columns, formed the jumma at that period. The pugdi, or 
extra assessment of .1711, was imposed by the wife of the rajah, who was also 
regent during the madness of her husband, on occasion of the marriage of her 
son Buswapah Naigue. It was at the rate of one-sixteenth of the kisl or 
standard rent, and was for a few years levied as a nuzzer, but soon came to be 
considered, as part of the jumma. 

The Futti, or extra assessment of 1718, in column 10, was imposed by the 
rajah of Sondah, for the purpose of discharging the Mogul peshcush, at the rate 
of 30 per cent, on all gardens, and from 2^4 to pm* cent., on rice-fields. 
The addition under this head in Buntwah, was made by the Adjel poligar, who 
then rented a part of that district. 

The CUuckees, or extra assessment of 1720, was imposed in lieu of interest 
paid to the souears, who advanced the early lasts for the ryots. In Beddanore, 
50 per cent, had'always been paid, by the middle of October: but only 12% 
per cent, in Canara. The rajah wished to regulate the kists of Canara, in the 
same manner; but the inhabitants, from the lateness of the crops, being unable 
to comply, it was agreed that he should borrow the money, and that they should 
pay him, as interest, half an anna, or one thirty-second part additional on the 
ktst or standard rent. 

The assessment of 1725 was made by Buswapah Naigue, at the rate of one- 
tenth of an anna, or one-hundred and sixtieth part of the standard rent, 
in order to erect chatters and feed pilgrims, on account of the murder of his 
father. 

The additions in column 13, consist of extra assessments by petty poligars 
in the Mangalore Hobly, and those in the next column, of nuzzers formerly" 
made to' the rajahs, of betel-nut and pepper,, converted into money, and a 
variety of other trifling articles. 

The addition of 1758 was made by the Bani, to discharge the arrears of the 
Mbaratta chout. They had accumulated to so great a sum, that she pretended 
she could not pay them off, without a nuzzeranah from the inhabitants, equal to 
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one year’s rent. To this demand, they utterly refused to submit; and when 
she attempted to enforce compliance, they rose in a body upon the aumildars, 
^ he matter was at last accommodated, by their consenting to pay 50 per cent, in 
four years, at the rate of 12J/2 per cent, each year: but in the fifth year, when 
it was to have been remitted, Hyder ordered it to be made permanent. 

Col. 17. consists of extra assessments, made by petty poligars in the 
districts which they rented, to supply deficiencies from increase of waste lands, 
&c. Col. 18, contains an [ 804 ] increase of per cent, in Sondah, which 
was the advantage gained on exchange, substituting the Sarvenoor ’for the 
f)urwar pagoda. It contains also a small additional rent on salt-pans; the 
produce of cocoa-nuts, formerly presented to aumildars at festivals ; and a 
great variety of other trifling articles. 

12. Hyder had no sooner completed the conquest of Canara, then he 
ordered an investigation to be made into every source of revenue, for the purpose 
of augmenting it, wherever it could be done. The chief part of the extra assess¬ 
ments made cm this account, is entered in column 23, He was informed that 
a great part of the deductions in columns 4 and 5, made in the three preceding 
centuries, had been granted in consequence of false statements; he therefore 
ordered that such a portion of these lands as amounted, when all extra assess¬ 
ments were added to their standard rent, to thirty thousand pagodas, should be 
added to their jumma; but as it appeared, on inquiry, that no such lands were 
actually, in cultivation, this sum was added- to the rent of those that wore so. 
He ordered the extra assessment of 1711 to be imposed on the lands of potails 
and other head ryots, who had then been excused, and an additional assessment 
of eighteen thousand pagodas to be laid on the Mangalore Mobly, because it 
had only been partially subjected to the additional 50 per cent, of 161S. 


The additions in column 24, were made between 1729 and 1782, by Shaik 
Ayam, commonly called Hyat Saheb by Europeans. He had promised, on 
being appointed dewan of the provinces of Nuggar and Canara, to raise the 
revenue a lac and a halt of pagodas, without distressing the inhabitants. In 
order to fulfil his engagement, he again added to the standard rent, the tunkhas 
to peons, remitted in column 6. He raised the rent of all cocoanut plantations : 
he calculated the amount of all russooms, services, See. usually exacted from 
the ryots by keladars and aumildars, and added them to the land-rent. These 
various heads taken together, form the greatest extra assessment, next to that 
imposed immediately after the conquest by the orders of Hyder himself; as it 
is also one of the most recent, it is always most complained of; and on this 
account, Dhoondhia, after taking Nuggar in June last, promised, in the cowle 
namas which he sent into Canara, to abolish it. Column 25 is an extra assess¬ 
ment, made by the inferior aumildars in several districts, of a certain per. centage 
on the standard rent, by orders from the dewan. Column 26 is the village 
Saderwared, or the disbursements usually made by the potails and sham homes 
for batta to peons, charity to panda rums, bramins, &c. and allowances to dancing 
women and straw men, all of which wore ordered to be discontinued, and the 
money supposed to be thus saved, to be added to the jumma. Column 27 
contains a great variety of heads; the principal of which is, a sum levied in lieu 
of forts and cutcherries, which the inhabitants had formerly been accustomed 
to perform _ gratis every year. Column 30 contains the sum which arose from 
the resumption of the half of all enaums to bramins and pagodas, and the whole 
of all _ service enaums to petty zemindars, potails, &c, Column 32 is the profit 
on grain issued to peons. Those who were stationed in Aukalah had on 
account of the disturbances in that district, higher pay, than anywhere else, 
Hyder wished to reduce it, but he could not alter the nominal amount without 
creating discontent. He therefore ordered, that half their pay should be issued 
in paddy, at double the bazar price; and that the difference should be brought 
to account, in extra revenue. A small part of it was, however, by some mistake 
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or other, added to the jumma, and the whole was afterwards, in Tippoo’s time, 
called land rents, though no part of it, was ever collected from the ryots; and 
though the whole, after the reduction of the peons, always appeared as an out¬ 
standing balance. Column 33. The sale of prostitutes, was the chief source 
of extra revenue under the Bednoor government. It was farmed to the highest 
bidder, and was an instrument of the greatest oppression; for the farmer had <' 
spies about every rich family, by means of whom he exacted heavy, fines for 
concealment, and very frequently where no fault had been committed, by 
threatening to bring public charges, supported by false evidence. Hyder put 
an end to all intrusion into private families, and confined the farm to the sale 
or such women, as had already been expelled from their cast. The treasury 
bonds in column 34, were bonds given during the Beddanore government by 
such landholders as had received loans from the treasury to enable them to 
discharge their balances. Hyder ordered an account to be taken of the principal 
and interest still due, and directed that tho whole should be discharged in ten 
years by the different individuals, against whom the demand stood, The increase 
in column 35, arose chiefly from the assessment of cocoa-nut plantations on 
the sands near the beach, which had not before been included in the land-rent, 

T3, The greatest addition made to the land rent under Tippoo, was by 
the total resumption of all enaums. The other heads of actual increase, being 
similar to those of his father require no explanation; but there is in column.64, 
a nominal increase of no less than S, Pags. 2,52,589. 22. 76 no part of which, 
was ever collected. It is composed of a tax amounting to 7^ per cent., of the 
land-rent, which it, was supposed might be raised from shroffs and tobacco, by 
farming the sale of coins and change of money to particular shroffs, and raising 
the price of tobacco. This 3* r h per cent, imposed in 1794, as well as a 
nuzzeranah of 50 per cent, in 1792, seem to have been suggested to Tippoo by 
his advisers, merely with the view of involving his accounts in confusion, that 
they might with the more safety, embezzle-the revenue; for in fact, it was only 
the land-rant that was collected and entered in the village accounts; but which 
was afterwards, in the cutcherries, classed under the heads of “Nuzzeranah”— 

“37 £ per cent, additional” and ,f Land-rent; ” and the simple balance of land- 
rent, by being divided among these three classes, grew into such a, confused 
mass of balances as to set all investigation at defiance. [ 805 ] 

14. Columns 78, 79, and 80, shew the proportions of the land-rent that 
were received in kind. The whole are now commuted for money; because 
rice is not now wanted for numerous garrisons ; and because the monopoly of 
pepper was destroying the very plantations from whence it arose. 

The increase of land-rent is divided into extra assessments, and new heads 
of revenue, because it is the extra assessments alone that add to the burden of 
the landholders, and exhibit the excess of the modem, above the ancient assess¬ 
ment of the same lands. 

This ancient assessment is still written, not only in all general accounts of 
districts, but in those of every individual landholder. It is alone considered, 
as the due of government; all subsequent additions are regarded, as oppressive 
exactions. They are not called rent, but are stigmatised by the names of chout, 
imposts, fines, &c. and distinguished by the names of the dewans who first 
levied them. They were always opposed by the inhabitants ; and it was there¬ 
fore necessary in most cases to make them, as general and equal as possible, by 
an even rate of percentage. 

This forms a remarkable distinction between the land-rent of Canara, and 
that of Mysore and the neighbouring countries; for there, the rent of .every 
village, and of almost every ryot, fluctuates from year to year, because it is not 
fixed upon the land, but is regulated by the supposed ability of the cultivator. 
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sums entered in columns 8, 44, and 72, exhibit the standard rent of the 
land in cultivation, under the revenue of Bednore, Hyder, and Tippoo j and had 
all these lands been actually cultivated, they would likewise show exactly, the 
comparative rates of assessment of those three periods. But this was not the 
case ; for a small portion of land in occupancy, even under the Ranny was 
waste. More of it, was waste under Hyder, particularly in the latter years of 
his government; and a far greater share, under Tippoo. 

It never was the practice under any one of these governments to keep 
an account of waste lands, unless of such as from the failure of heirs or other 
accidents, had reverted to the circar. The accounts contained a register of the 
number of landholders, and the fixed assessment of their respective estates, the 
total of which formed the jumma ; but they took no notice of waste lands, when 
there was a proprietor in existence. As long as he was present, lie was 
responsible for the full rent, whether he cultivated or not. This was little felt 
under the Bednore government, when there were very few proprietors, who had 
not the means of cultivating the whole of their estates; but it became a serious 
evil under .Hyder and Tippoo, when the increase of rent diminished cultivation ; 
and, by being thrown upon a narrower share, pressed with double weight upon 
the landholders. 

Both their assessments, therefore, must be reckoned higher than they 
appear to be, from the statement. There is no method of ascertaining what, in 
either of them, was the quantity of waste in those estates which composed the 
jumma, and which of course was subjected to full rent, in the same manner as 
if it had been cultivated; but many circumstances render it probable, that 
during the last five or six years of Tippoo’s reign, the land in cultivation did 
not exceed the amount of that of the present year, entered in column 83. 

If this conclusion is just, it would add about one-sixth more to the 
proportional rate of assessment, and with the increasing embezzlements of his 
servants, sufficiently accounts for the extraordinary diminution of his 
receipts in No. 2. 

The sum of S. Pags. 21,50,940.4.36. in column 82, deducted from his 
assessment in the settlement of the current year,-is principally composed of 
waste lands, of which the proprietors are extinct; and which though they have 
been in that state, for a long time past, had been permitted to swell the jumma 
at the beginning, and the outstanding balances at the close of the year. 

It is also composed of a reduction of a part of the extra assessments on 
such estates as were running to waste from the inability of their owners to pay 
the exorbitant rents with which they were loaded. 

. However much I disapprove of the numerous additions made to the 
ancient land-rent by Hyder and Tippoo, I did not think myself at liberty to 
depart widely from the system which I found established; as it is the same as 
that which exists in all the provinces which the Company have acquired, in 
the last and former war. I have made no other reduction in the assessment of 
Tippoo Sultaun than such as was absolutely necessary, in order to ensure the 
collection of the rent. I considered myself merely as a collector who was to 
investigate and report, upon the state of the country, who was to leave it to 
the board to decide, as to the expediency of lowering the assessment. 

Had such an assessment as that introduced by Hyder and Tippoo existed 
in ancient times Canara would long ago, have been converted into a desert. 
In a country so rocky and uneven, where cattle are not only scarce, but even 
where they are to be had, cannot always be employed ; where every spot before 
it can be cultivated, must be levelled with great labour, by the hand of man ; 
the expense of the first preparation of waste ground must have been so great 
that it never could have been attempted, unless the assessment had been 
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extremely moderate ; and even after land has been brought into cultivation, 
if it is neglected for a, few years, it is soon broke up by deep gullies formed by 
the torrents which fall during the monsoon. 

Not only these reasons, therefore, but the most positive evidence of 
accounts, clearly demonstrate that the fourth of the gross produce, said 
to have been taken as the circar share in the Byjnugger assessment, 
was fully as much as was paid by the ryots under that government; for, 
after the addition made to it by the Bednore. family in 1618, of [ 806 ] 
50 per cent, besides many smaller additions, making about so per cent, more 
It appears to have been little felt by the inhabitants. Indeed it appears that the 
circar share was reckoned higher than it ought to have been, by adopting the 
shaster rules of the seed, yielding 12 to r, as the basis of cultivation ; for an 
ancient estimate of produce, and the expenses of cultivation drawn up at the 
lime of the original assessment, makes the circar’s share only one-sixth, which 
was probably nearer the truth than one-fourth. Whatever proportion it might 
have borne to the gross produce in 1762, at the time of the conquest of Canara 
by Hyder, it still seems to have been sufficiently moderate to have enabled die 
country, if not to extend cultivation, at least to preserve it in the same flourish¬ 
ing state in which it had been, in earlier times, Where districts were in a state 
of decline, it was not caused by the land-rent, but had been the consequence 
of the diminution of their population, during the frequent revolts of their 
numerous petty poligars, or it has been occasioned by temporary acts of 
oppression ; for the rajahs of Bednore, though they adhered to the principle of 
a fixed land-rent, frequently permitted their favourites and dependants, when 
placed in the management of districts, to ruin many of the principal inhabitants, 
by the exaction of exorbitant hues under various pretences. 

From these and other causes, there were in many parts of the country, 
tracts of waste land which paid no rent, and which could not be sold, at the 
rate of from one to eight or ten years purchase of the circar rent, I have met 
with some instances, in which particular fields had been sold as high as twenty- 
live and thirty years. Under the Bednore'rulers, therefore, those outstanding 
balances which have since been so common in Canara, were almost unknown. 
It was thought necessary to keep annual details of the state of cultivation. 

It was never enquired what portion of his estates a landlord cultivated, or 
left waste. It was expected, that in whatever state they were, he was to pay 
the whole rent. When he failed, however, as was sometimes the case, it was 
not usual, even where it could be done, to sell the whole or a part of his 
land, to make good the deficiency- This was looked upon, as a harsh measure, 
and was seldom resorted to. The usual custom was to grant him time; to 
assist him with a loan of money, or to remit the debt altogether. The village 
or district was scarcely ever assessed, for individual failures. On the whole, 
the revenue was then easily realized, and when there were at times outstanding 
balances, they seem to have been produced, rather from mismanagement than 
from the operation of the land-rent. 

Canara has, however, now completely fallen from this state of prosperity. 
The evils which have been continually accumulating upon it, since it became a 
province of Mysore, have destroyed a great part of its former population ; and 
rendered its remaining inhabitants as poor, as those of the neighbouring 
countries. The lands which are now saleable are reduced to a very small portion, 
and lie chieflly between the Cundapoor and Chunderghervy rivers, and within 
five or six miles of the sea. 

It is not to be supposed that the whole of this tract, can be sold ; but only 
that saleable kinds are scattered throughout every part of it, thinner in some 
places, and thicker in others ; particularly in the Mangalore district, There is 
scarcely auy saleable land, even on the sea coast, anywhere to the northward 
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of Cundapoor, or any where inland, from one end of Canara to the other ; 
excepting on the hanks of the Mangalore, and some of the other great rivers. In 
the vicinity of the Ghauts, the lands are npt only unsaleable, but the greatest 
part of them, is waste and overgrown with wood. It is reckoned that the 
population of the country has been diminished one-third within the last forty 
years; and there can be little doubt but that its property has suffered, a much 
greater reduction. Gusapahj Ankalah, and Gundaporc, formerly flourishing 
places, contain now only a few beggarly inhabitants, Honawar, once the second 
town in trade after Mangalore, lias not a single house; and Mangalore itself, is 
greatly decayed. 

It may be said that this change has been brought about, by the invasion 
of Hyder; by the four wars which have happened since that event; by Tippoo 
himself destroying many of the principal towns upon the coast, and forcing 
their inhabitants to remove to Jumalabad, and other unhealthy situations near 
the hills; by his seizing in one night, all the Christian men, women and 
children, amounting to above sixty thousand, and sending them into captivity 
to Mysore, from whence one-tenth of them never returned ; by the prohibition 
of foreign trade, and by the general corruption and disorder of his government 
in all its departments, These circumstances, certainly accelerated the change ; 
but taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it so much, as the 
extraordinary augmentation of the land-rent. 

A moderate land-rent carries in itself, such an active principle of prosperity, 
that it enables a country to resist for a long time, all the evils attending bad 
government, and also to recover quickly from the calamities of war, When it 
is fixed, and light, the farmer sees that he will reap the reward of his own 
industry. The cheerful prospect of improving his situation animates his 
labours, and enables him to replace, in a short time, the losses he may have 
sustained from adverse seasons, the devastations of war. and oLher accidents. 
But when oppression is added to all the other mischiefs of a tyrannical govern¬ 
ment, the country, however flourishing it may ever have been, must sink 
under them at last ; and must hasten to ruin, at a more rapid rate, every 
succeeding year. 

Hyder ruined Canara, a highly improved country, filled with industrious 
inhabitants enjoying a greater proportion of the produce of the soil, and being 
more comfortable than those of any province, under any native power in 
India : but instead of observing the wise and temperate conduct which would 
have secured to it, the enjoyment of these advantages, he [ 807 ] regarded it as 
a fund from which he might draw, without limit, for the expenses of his military 
operations in other quarters. The whole course of the administration of his 
deputies seems to have been nothing but a series of experiments, made for the 
purpose of discovering the utmost extent to which the land rent could be 
carried, or how much it was possible to extort from the former, without dimi¬ 
nishing cultivation. The savings, accumulated in better times, enabled the 
country to support, for some years, the pressure of continually increasing 
demands: but they would uot do so forever. Falling, and outstanding balances” 
became frequent before his death. 

The same demands, and worse management, increased them in the begin¬ 
ning of Tippoo’s reign. He was determined to relinquish no part of his father's 
revenue. He knew no way of making up for failures, but by compelling one 
part of the ryots to pay for the deficiencies of the other. He made them pay 
not only for those which arose upon the cultivation of the current year, but also 
for those which arose from the waste lands of dead and deserted ryots which 
were annually increasing. Severity, and a certain degree of vigilance and 
control, in the early part of his government, keep the collections for some time 
nearly at their former standard ; but it was impossible that they could remain 
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so, long; for the amount of land left unoccupied from the flight or death of its 
cultivators, became at last so great, that it could not be discharged by the 
remaining part of the inhabitants ; and the collections, before the end of his 
reign, fell short of the assessment from 10 to 60 per cent. The measure which 
he adopted for preserving his revenue, was that which most effectually destroyed 
it, He forced the ryots, who were present, to cultivate tfye lands of the dead 
and absent: but as the increased rent of their own lands required all their care 
and labour, by turning a part of it to these new lands, the produce of their own, 
was diminished, and they became incapable of paying the rent of either. 

The effect of this violent regulation was, to hasten the extinction of the 
class. of ancient proprietors or landlords: for many who might still have 
contrived to have held that rank, had they been permitted to confine tbeir 
stock to the cultivation of their own lands; when they were obliged to employ 
it, in the cultivation of those of other people; and when the consequent 
decrease of the produce, left no surplus, after paying the rent of government, 
sunk to the state of labourers. Nothing can more strongly indicate the poverty 
of a country, than when its lands, so far from being saleable, must be forced 
upon the cultivators : but this practice prevails more or less throughout Canara, 
and is very general everywhere, to the northward of Cundapoor. 


As far as can be gathered from traditions and accounts, it appears that in 
the fourteenth century, at the time when the Reka or Bijnugger standard rent 
was paid, the whole of the lands were parcelled out among a prodigious number 
of landholders paying annual rents, in various gradations, from 5 to 5,000 
pagodas. Great estates, however, were not common; and the average was 
nearer 50 pagodas than any other sum. The demand of the circar was fixed 
for two centuries and a half, under the Bijnugger government, and may he said 
to have been fixed under the Bednore rajahs also, during more than a century ; 
for in all that period, the fixed additions to it, hardly amounted to 10 per cent. 

The price of land, it has been already observed, was low ; but this low 
nature ought not to be ascribed entirely to the assess- 
Sic in orig, ment. Some of it, may fairly be laid to the charge of 

other causes; to the danger of being suspected of 
being rich, which hindered so much money going to the improvement of land, 
and so much from being paid for it, as would otherwise have been done; to the 
total want of manufactures for the internal consumption of grain, from which 
the revenue chiefly arose; to the difficulty and expense of transporting so 
bulky a commodity by land, depriving it of the market of the countries above 
the Ghauts; and to the want of a naval force to protect the coast against 
pirates, and to secure, at all times, a free export for the surplus produce by sea. 
But though the price was low, the property itself was guarded by several 
equitable and humane laws, or rather customs, originating in precautions which 
mankind naturally take to transmit their possessions to their descendants. 

The alienation of land, by sale or otherwise, was unrestrained. Nothing 
but gift, or sale, or non-payment of rent, could take it from the owner. If he 
absconded with balances standing against him, it was transferred to another 
person; but if he or his heir returned, at ever so distant a period, it was 
restored, on either of them paying a reasonable compensation for the balance, 
and such extra expenses as might have been incurred on account of improve¬ 
ments. . No crime in the proprietor, could extinguish the right of the heir to the 
succession. Where proprietors, holding directly of the circar, died without 
heir, their estates reverted to the circar, which gave them away to a new set of 
owners, on receiving one, two, or more years’ rent, as a nuzzeranah, according 
to the condition in which the lands might have been at the time. It does not 
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appear that the landlords were, by their tenures, bound to the performance of 
personal service, or any other condition,, beyond the simple one of discharging 
the public rent; and even this, was not always rigorously exacted. Though 
the estates held immediately of government were so small, that the rent of 
each did not exceed 50 pagodas, yet the proprietors had under them an infinite 
number of iesser proprietors bolding their lands of them, with all the same pro¬ 
prietary rights as they held their own, of government, It was usual for the original 
proprietors to rent, either for a term of years, or for ever, such a portion of their 
lands as was sufficient to discharge the whole of their public rent, and to keep the 
rest in their own hands. The tenants for ever, became a second class of pro¬ 
prietors, whom nothing could deprive of their right of possession, unless their 
own act, of gift or sale'!' On failure of heirs, their lands reverted to the original 

superior landlord ; but a reversion of the estate of the 
Sic in orig. superior landlord to the circar did not, if that of the 

inferior could be found, [ 808 ] 

As all land was private property, no man would occupy or cultivate waste, 
until he had obtained a pottah, either to secure him in the possession, or if turned 
out, to indemnify him for his expenses; becuse he neglected this precaution, to 
be turned out at any time by the owner, without compensation. When a pro¬ 
prietor alienated land for a certain rent for ever, he either received a price tor it, 
or received none, or paid a sum of money to the person to whom the land was 
transferred. Which of these modes was adopted, depended on the circums¬ 
tances of the parries, and the nature of the land; but in eacti of these 
cases, the tenure was the same, and the tenant was called, tenant by 
purchase, 

When the circar disposed of lands which had reverted to it by failure of 
heirs, it followed the practice of individuals. It sold them almost always by a 
mmeranah, It sometimes gave them gratis, but it never paid money, and 
seldom or ever advanced tuccavy to the tenant or owner. The reason why 
individuals rarely received, and why the circar almost always received, a price 
for land, is sufficiently obvious. Individuals, in transferring or alienating one 
part of* their estates, always endeavour to do it, at the very highest rent that 
could be got, in order to free the other, if possible, from taxation. But as the 
circar took no such advantage, it gave the whole or any portion of the estate, 
for the whole or fair quota of the standard rent. As all alienations of land in 
perpetuity were said to be by sale, all proprietors, theiefoie, while the Lednorc 
government lasted, were said to hold their lands either by purchase, or by 
immemorial prescription. 

The lands of Canara are still to be considered as held under the same con¬ 
ditions and governed by the same rules of transfer, as they were under the 
ancient government. The increase of assessment by Ilyder and r Iippoo 
Sultaun has, in some places, annihilated the old proprietors ; and it has every¬ 
where diminished the quantity, but not altered the nature of the property. 
What remains is still as much cherished, and the title to it, as obstinately 
contested as it ever was perhaps at any former period. The landlords, who 
once lived chiefly on their rents, have now hardly any rent at all. Few of them, 
have sufficient to constitute, of itself, the fund of their subsistence. Many ot 
them procure a part or the whole of their subsistence, by the management of 
farms or even by acting as labourers. The destruction of a part of the property 
by tile heavy demands of the circar, seems rather _ to have increased than 
impaired the attachment of the proprietor to the remainder. He never quits 
the estate of his ancestors, while he can live upon it, as a faimer ot a labourer, 
but if after paying the circar rent, and what is due to himself for his labour, 
there remains the most trifling surplus, he will almost as soon part with his life, 
as with his estate. Disputes concerning land, where the property frequently 
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does, not amount to ten pagodas, ate often earned before every successive 
aumildar for twenty years. 

The only land in Canara that can, in any way, corns under the description 
of drear lands, is unclaimed waste ; to a great deal of which, it is very likely 
claimants would appear were it once brought into cultivation. There are also 
some uncultivated lands, particularly in the Northern districts, which may be 
reckoned public. There are lands which were originally unproductive, and 
which from the death or absence of their owners, would have been allowed to 
run waste, had they not been contiguous to more productive lands, whose 
owners it was supposed were able, and were therefore compelled, to cultivate 
them. But exclusive oi this land, cultivated by compulsion, and unclaimed 
waste, all other is private property, 


STATEMENT oi the LAND RENT of Canara and Soondah, showing 
all the changes it has undergone from the year 1660 

Land Rert !° th ? c “™' *** 1 « Italy ;»» j (inclosed 
in Canara and Soondah. principal Collectoi s Ivfipoit of 3*^1 Ma) rSoo.) 


Rajah of Bed no re : 

Reka, or standard rent of the 17 dis¬ 
tricts for A. D. 1660 ... 

Deductions:—Enaums 1,43,866 12 20 
Deficiencies of reka „ 

or standard rent WVi '6 ]S 

Wastelands 58,561 28 14 

Tunklias to peons 8,513 23 51 


Shist, or balance of standard rent, after 
deductions. 

Additions to the staudard rent: 

Pugdi, or extra assessment of 1711 

Tutti, or extra assessment of 1718 ... 

Chucker, or extra assessment of 1720 

Duswanah, or enaums to chu tiers, 
A. D. 1723 

Nisht, or extra assessment for deficien¬ 
cies of rent from 1740. 

Miscellaneous additions 1740 

Total additions by the Rajah 
Ranny of Bednore: 

Additions by the Ranny : 

.Putti, or extra assessment of 1758 ... 

Nisht, or assessment for deficiencies 
of rent from 1741 to 1763 ... 

Miscellaneous additions ... 


5> 8o >759 22 15 


3>34A36 3 3 


IT,02I 19 I 

8,448 35 39 

5,004 10 4 

408 30 69 
940 8 60 

r A59 35 38 


26,988 33 16 

8,941 8 79 

4,409 24 54 


2,46,633 14 12 


2 7,043 3 i 
[809] 


Total additions by the Ranny ... ... 

Total balances of standard rent or 
shist, and additions ... 

Village taxes 

Total land Rent and Village Taxes, at the end of the 
Ranny’s government 


40,339 30 


3,14,007 4 52 
6,820 — 21 


3,20,827 4 7 
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Hyder Ally : 

Addition by Hyder Ally ; 

Extra assessments of land rent : 
For loss in standard rent, 1764 
Nugger extra assessment, 1782 
By aumildars 
Sander wared 
Miscellaneous 


tit 

in 


Total extra assessment 
New heads of Revenue : 

Cultivation of ancient waste 
Enaums resumed 
Shambogue’s russooms ... 
Profit on paddy 
Sale of prostitutes 
Treasury bonds ... 

Miscellaneous 


1764 
r 766 
1766 
1766 
1774 
i 782 


62,851 37 25 
34,330 21 27 
r0,337 at 48 
1,701 14 53 
12,140 21 67 


T > 3[ > 3 <Si 34 59 
3 ) 33 ° 9 22 

83>393 17 fi 3 

56$ 3! 51 
2,394 23 5 2 
739 S 55 
578 ro 24 
5,840 17 57 


Total of new heads of revenue ... ... 

T otal extra assessment, and new heads of revenue 
Village taxes 

Total additions by Hyder 

Total assessment of the Ranny and Hyder 
Deductions by Hyder; 1 

Waste lands ,,, 

Enaums restored 


Total deductions by Hyder 
Division of Hyder’s assessment: 

Shi at, or standard land-rent of ilednore 
Extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 


Total land-rent 
Villages taxes 

Total assessment under Hyder 

Tippoo Sultan : 
Additions by Tippoo Sultan : 

Extra assessment of the land rent; 

Nugger assess m en t 

Aumildar’s assessment 

Sander wared 

Miscellaneous 

Total extra assessments 
New heads of revenue : 


7,987 

30 

48 

294 

9 

— 

8,282 

3 

48 

3,27,159 

7 

62 

r, 86,053 

10 

69 

ro,7r8 

26 

1 7 

5 , 23 , 93 i 

8 

68 

8,270 

3 i 

29 

9,827 

21 

21 

1,934 

27 

— 

7,934 

3 i 

5 

4,204 

ti 

8 

339 , 03:8 

r 

40 


Cultivation of waste 
Enaums resumed 
Shambogues resumed 
Profit on paddy 
Sale of prestitutes 

VOL. III.—40 


5 3 * 
7 57 


231 

33,671 . .. 

10,145 18 52 
6,262 1 64 

167 10 42 


96,844 9 4 


2,18,206 7 63 

2 , 45 ° 3 i 9 


2,20,657 2 72 


5,41,484 7 65 


5 - 33, 202 4 17 

[ 810 ] 
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Q 


Treasury bonds 
Miscellaneous 


9 5 

3)493 I 4 54 


Total new heads of revenue 
Total extra assessment and new 
heads of revenue ... 

Addition ordered but never 
collected ... 

Total additions to land rent 

collected, and not collected ... 

Village taxes ... 


57,979 27 71 
80,881 10 31 
2,52,589 22 76 


3 > 33 ) 47 0 33 2 7 
4,605 32 32 


Total addition by Tippoo ... ... 

Total assessment under Tippoo ... ... 

Deduction: 

From land rent in 1788 ... 

Total of Tippoo’s assessment, after deductions of 
X738 ... ... ... I*. 

Total balance of Tippoo’s assessment, after deduct¬ 
ing addition never collected ... ... 

Division of Tippoo’s actual assessment: 


i #• 

• <» 

* ■ * 


Standard rent or shist 
Extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 
Total land rent 
Village taxes 

Division of Tippoo’s assessment in money and kind ; 
Money rents 
Rice in kind 
Pepper do. 

Oil, &c. do. 


3 ) 59)732 32 35 
2,08,956 11 30 

35 ) 5°3 2 54 

6,02,212 10 39 
13,876 27 61 


38.616 6 56 

9,084 18 — 
499 19 4 i 


Total rents in kind ... 

Settlement of current Year r 209 or 1799-1880 : 
Deduction from Tippoo’s assessment on account of 
waste lands, &c. 

Division of the assessment of the current year 
Standard rent or shist 

Extra assessment by the rajah of Bednore 
Extra assessment by the ranny of Bednore 
Extra assessment by Ilyder 
Extra assessment by Tippoo 


Total extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 

Total laud rent 

Village taxes 

Total current year’s assessment 


i*» 

iti 


3,38,076 29 59 


8 , 71)278 33 7 6 
2,600 8 60 


8,68,678 25 16 


6.16,089 2 20 


5 , 47,888 

3 ° 

3 

68,200 

8 

i 7 

1,50,940 

4 

3 6 

2,84,604 

28 

45 

21,425 

33 

u 

33,252 

22 

32 

83,462 

iS 

4 

I 5 , 3 r 7 

28 

63 

b 53 ) 45 8 

3 ° 

3 ° 

16,580 

— 

67 

4 , 54,^43 

23 

62 

r » 5°5 

10 

2 

4,65,148 

33 

64 


[8 UJ 
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Extract from REPORT of principal Collector of Canara — dated 

qth November 1800. 


MANY circumstances have occurred, within these few months, to induce 
me to judge more favourably than I formerly did, of the 
Pr/ncT^f * r Collet or rt of collc ^ t ‘' )n of the inhabitants of Canara; but none has 
Canara,Nov! 1800. ° st j rauc h attracted my attention, as their numberless 

disputes about Landed Property. In the Barahmahl, a 
dispute about land scarcely came before me, once in six months. In this country, 
every other cause of litigation or complaint seems to be lost, in that of Land. It 
alone produces more than nineteen in twenty, of all the complaints that I hear. 
The accumulated suits of half a century, appear to have broken loose at once : 
and every moment that I can spare from my ordinary business, has been given to 
the hearing of them, without having sensibly reduced their number. They formed 
a principal branch of the emoluments of the circar servants, not only under the 
Mysore, but also under the Bed no re government; for it was the practice of 
almost every aumildar to receive money, to set aside the decisions of his 
predecessors ; which accounts for ■ such a multitude, still remaining unsettled. 
Both these claims of long standing, and new ones which arise every day, 
evince that land, notwithstanding all the subsequent additions to the shist, is 
still considered as a very valuable property, Claims come chiefly, as may be 
supposed, from the most flourishing districts: and the proportions that come 
from different districts, may be reckoned a tolerable good criterion for 
estimating their comparative state of wealth or poverty. We may be sure that 
where lands are so much the object of contention, that there is no clanger of 
their being unable to discharge the public rent; for men would hardly lose 
their time, and. spend their money, for the sake of acquiring that which was not 
worth the holding, or which might involve them m loss. Were all estates in 
Canara worth disputing for, I should not think any absolute necessity existed 
for reducing any part of the assessment. There is no part of Canara where the 
ryots of themselves throw up their old lands and occupy new. But there are 
parts,.where though a man will not quit his land, yet when he has been dis¬ 
possessed by force or intrigue, he does think the object sufficiently important 
for him, to pay any thing for its recovery j but in by far the greatest part of 
Canara, the right to land is so obstinately contested, that a man, however just 
his title may be, is rarely permitted to succeed to his estate, without encounter¬ 
ing the opposition of some rival or other, who endeavours to invalidate his 
claim, and to setup one of his own, supported by false witnesses or forged 
deeds, which are very common in this country. 

The relative degrees of value attached by the natives themselves to land 
in different parts of the province, could we exactly ascertain it, combined in 
some degree, with a retrospect to the shist and collections of former times, 
would afford the best standard for determining the proportions of the assess¬ 
ment which ought to be reduced. 

It is scarcely possible to ascertain the produce or value of land from the 
owners or cultivators. Long experience has taught them, that concealment is 
their best defence against new exactions; and all of them, however simple in 
other respects, are continually on their guard, against any questions that tend 
to lead to any disclosure of their circumstances. A careful survey would, 
however, yield us a great deal of useful information, which cannot be drawn 
from them ; for by learning the rents paid by tenants to the landlords, and 
comparing the lands of the tenants to the whole lands of the estate, a tolerably 
good guess might be made of the net income of the landlords. A survey, 
however, cannot be made, without a heavy expense, and there is no other mode 
of acquiring so much knowledge of the state of the country. Next to a 
survey, the best way of gaining this knowledge would be, by keeping a register 
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for some years, of the rent and produce of all lands that become the subject of 
litigation. There is always something or other on Such occasions, which induces 
one of the parties to bring forward a statement of the produce. As there is, 
therefore, no difficulty in discovering it, and as these disputes are so very 
frequent; a great number of examples might soon be collected from each 
district ; and the average produce of these lands, might be talten as that of the 
whole district; or, at least it would not be far from it, after deducting circar 
lands, which, from not having an owner, are but poorly cultivated. 

I have endeavoured, by every means in my power, to ascertain, from such 
circuinstances as have come within my observation, what are the ■relative pro¬ 
portions of the produce, after deducting all expenses of cultivation, that go to 
the circar and to the landlord. The evidence of the tenants, were it not most 
commonly false, would at once determine the point; because all rents of 
tenants to landlords in Canara are paid either in money or a certain fixed 
quantity of grain, and never by a share of the crop, or what is called warurn. 
In taking the reports of the landlords themselves, the lowest that any of them 
have reckoned their average share of the net produce to a district or maganie, is 
15 per cent, and the highest 40 per cent. Though I imagine that the highest 
of the extremes are too low, yet the admission of either of them, on their part, 
is more than could have been expected ; for it proves incontestably the existence 
of a land rent. The reply of the farmers of the Barahmahl to similar queries, 
was always, that there was no rent, and seldom any profit, or any thing beyond 
the mere wages of their labour. In both cases, they represented their situation 
as much worse, than it really was. According to their own statements, however, 
there is a wide difference between the condition of the farmer of the Barahmahl, 
and that of the landlords of Canara. 

Among the numerous causes respecting land which have come before me, 
the landlord’s rent was much oftener above than below 50 per cent, of the net 
produce, In many instances, it was 6o, 70, and 80 per cent. The most produc¬ 
tive lands, it may be said, are the most liable to become the subject of litigation, 
and cannot therefore be taken, as a standard for the average of the 
whole. It does not appear to me, however, that they ought to be [ 812 ] 
regarded as a selection, or that they might not form a fair average ; for they 
comprehended every description of land, those of the poorest as well as those 
of the most substantial land-lords. A cause in which most of native Christian 
proprietors were concerned, has furnished me with a great number of examples, 
the result of which is still more in favour of the landlords. In 1784, when 
they were carried into captivity by Tippoo, their lands were confiscated, and 
either given away or sold to men of their casts, for a price far below their value. 
They have now claimed their restoration ; and in order to determine what the 
present holders may be entitled to, as a compensation for purchase money, 
improvements, &c. ; a statement, No. r, has been drawn up, the parties 
themselves; and as both have agreed to abide by it, there can be no doubt of 
its being perfectly correct. The only difference is about the price of the rice, 
the one party reckoning the average three morahs to the pagoda, and the other 
four. The Hindoos assert that the Christians are most industrious of all casts, 
and that therefore they have more rent than any other. The Christians deny 
this, and say that they have got the name of being industrious, from selling 
vegetables in Mangalore, and engaging in various occupations ; but that the 
Hindoo landlords, from confining themselves entirely to the cultivation of their 
lands, render them fully as productive as theirs a^e ; that the Hindoos, though 
they have more bad land, have also more good, and that the average rent of 
Hindoo landlords is not, in any one of the five districts contained in the 
statement, so low as fifty per cent, of the net produce. It was my intention 
to have procured from every Christian landlord, an account of the produce 
of every estate which bordered on his own. This would have probably 
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furnished me with the detail of a. thousand estates, the average of which m iriit, 
without any material error, have been taken as that of the districts to which toey 
respectively belonged ; but as any removal has prevented me from obtaining 
this account, I can only aitempt to draw a conclusion from such circumstances, 
tending to throw a light on this subject, as I have hitherto had an opportunity 
of noticing. From comparing them all, I am inclined to believe that the 
average rent of landlords is about fifty per cent, of the net produce, in all the 
districts below the Ghauts, except Mulki, CundapooT, and Bek til, where it may 
be from thirty to forty, and in Ankalub and part of Honawer, it is somewhat 
less. 

Any thing like equality of assessment or of produce, can hardly be sup¬ 
posed to exist throughout so extensive a tract of country, The clear rent is in 
many instances, as low as 15 per cent,; and in many, as high as 80 per cent, 
of the net produce. The disparities are oftener owing to the different propor¬ 
tions of labour bestowed on the land, than to those of the assessment^ Many 
of those estates which now yield the smallest proportions of rent, were formerly 
among the most productive. They have fallen mo decay from the exactions 
of nuzzeranahs for the Circar, of Tines for pretended or trifling offences, and 
of presents for an endless succession of asophs and aumildars; from the 
arbitrary and uncertain amount of-the different kists; from their frequent 
anticipations, by which petty land-holders were often compelled to sell or 
mortgage their estates for the payment of revenue before it was due: from 
such anticipations being often directed beyond the general rate, against 
particular landlords, in order to compel them to sell their estates to persons 
who had bribed the aumildars for this purpose; and above all, from the 
gratuitous services required every year by the Circar. The numerous forts 
in Cahara have each a strong shed running the whole length of the 
rampart, in order to cover the troops from the weather. Those sheds, and 
all other public buildings, besides the house ot all public seivants, having 
been annually repaired before the setting in of the monsoon, demanded a vast 
number of labourers, as did likewise the felling of trees among the hills, and 
transporting them to the beach, for the use ol the marine establishment. All 
these services, were pedomed by country labourers ; and as the more substantial 
land-holders had usuallv sufficient influence to get their own exempted, the 
weight fell wholly upon the lower class, who were often deprived of the 
assistance of their servants, at the time they stood in the greatest need of them, 
for the cultivation of their lands. 

As the income of the landlord was affected by these and other temporary 
causes, the removal of them, will enable it to rise gradually to its former 
standard; and it is not therefore so necessary that the reduction of the 
assessment should be regulated by the present state of income, as by the 
consideration of what it is likely to be in a few years, when the country shall 
have recovered from the effect of those disorders. 

Whether the conclusions I have formed respecting the proportion of 
income, are just or, not, there is one thing certain, that whatever they may be, 
they do not impede m any way the realization of the revenue , for it has been 
paid, with a readiness of which I have seen no example. Where balances have 
appeared in my accounts to stand against particular districts it was not owing 
to any failure on the part of the inhabitants, but to the late disturbances having 
hindered the revenue servants from carrying on the collections, or remitting 
what had been collected to the treasury. The regularity of payments is the 
more remarkable, when it is considered that I have anticipated at least three 
months, what the period of the kists bus been, during the last forty years ; for 
the inhabitants opposed so strongly every increase ot land-rent, that no parts ot 
the additions, either of tho Rannee, or of Hyder and Tippoo, ever were paid 
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with the old rent, within the year ; but the whole was collected separately, 
in the first three months of the ensuing Fusty. They now make no difficulty in 
paying both the old rent and additions, before the end of June ; not because 
they are more able than formerly, but because they believe that their readiness 
in discharging their rents, will not, under the company's government, bo 
regarded as a proof of wealth, or as an argument for laying new impositions 
upon them,—I am positive not only that the alterations of their kists, has 
produced no distress ; but that their circumstances are improving*—I know it, 
from having few complaints concerning rent, and more directly, from their 
own acknowledgment, which ryots very seldom make. ^ I see it, in theii 
cultivating waste lands, and in their taking as [ 813 ] private ^property, lands 
which have long been cultivated, on account of the circar. These are lands, 
which, from having no owners, had been neglected, and which, as the 
produce had of course decreased, had usually been given at a reduced 
rent, to different people, for one or. more years, The temporary holder could 
not obtain the proprietary right, without paying a sum of money, which he was 
unwilling to do ; and he could not venture to improve, lest he should be dis¬ 
possessed in favour of a stranger. As he could gain little, so, on the o ther 
hand, he could not lose much^.. because remissions were granted, on account 
of bad crops, which was never alleged, in case where land was private property. 
When a jxi&ti agrees to become & proprietor of circur land* he shows* &t the 
same time, a confidence both in the forbearance of government, and in his 
own means of improvement, because, by the custom ofthe country, whatever 
may happen, he has from this moment, no claim to remission. In the district 
of Cundapoor, circar lands which paid a rent last year of star pagodas 3,071. 
15. 8. have this year, been given away in proprietary right, at an annual rent 
of star pagodas 3,329. 32. 62. j and I have no doubt that all circar lands now 
in cultivation, may, in the course of two or three years, be disposed of, in the 
same manner. The facility of collection, and the growing confidence of the 
landholders, convince me that the settlement of 1209 (1799-1800) might always 
lie collected without a balance, and that no abatement whatever is necessary 
to secure it from failure. But it we aim not merely at the obtaining of a certain 
sum as revenue, but also at giving a new spirit to agriculture, and raising 
the country to a pitch of prosperity, beyond what it has ever been in Former 
times, the present assessment must be lowered. Were I certain that in the 
course of a few years the country would so far recover from the shocks it 
sustained under the late government, that one half the net produce or landlord's 
rent would be equivalent to the public revenue, I would propose no reduction, 
because, from observing the condition of those landlords whom I positively know 
to be in the possession of half the net produce, and from many conversations 
with them, I am satisfied that it is fully adequate to every end, not only of 
present realization, but of future improvement; and that a country moderately 
improved* the bus is of whose assessment should be one-half of the net piodu.ee, 
would, if protected from all other demands, soon pay with one-third, what it had 
before paid with one-half. 

In estimating the rates of reduction. T have thought that many other points 
were entitled to as much attention as the refea or shist because I suppose the 
reka itself to have originally been, like all other assessments, extremely unequal, 
and that this inequality has been increased, in particular districts, . by the 
falsification of accounts. It however deserves consideration, as showing what 
the land-rent formerly has been, as forming a standard to which it may possibly, 
at some future period, be raised again, and as being regarded by the inhabitants, 
as the only proper foundation of assessment. But, after the many changes that 
have been wrought by time, it can no longer be implicitly followed as a guide. 
It is safer to be directed by the present condition of the inhabitants, and of the 
revenue, with a retro~pect to what it has been, for the last twenty years. No 
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guide is so sure as collection. By observing how the land-holders feel under it, 
many discoveries are made that never would have bean suggested by accounts, 
and which, though they cannot be easily explained by figures, the manager on 
the spot perceives, have wasted the resources of agriculture, and must have a 
principal place in his calculation of a permanent revenue. 

The only reductions I have made for the present year, are by lowering the 
land rent 2}£ per cent, and the export customs on rice to 2 bahadry pagodas 
per corge, and abolishing the inland duties on grain, cattle, sheep, &c. These 
are all’’ that are required to serve the end of affording some immediate relief. 
The remaining reductions of customs may be deferred till the Madras custom 
regulations are introduced ; and of the land rent, till the permanent system is 
established. 

There will be an increase of about 3,000 pagodas to the land rent, from 
the cultivation of waste, which will diminish in part the reduction of 2% 
per cent. 

My chief reason for remitting the 2 '/ 2 per cent, was to convince the 
landlords that demand is limited ; and thereby to encourage_ them to exert their 
whole means in improving their estates to the utmost, without any fear of a 
new assessment, Any further reduction of the export duties on rice, is perhaps 
unnecessary. It is the only channel through which a compensation can be 
received, for the loss of land-rent ; and through which, revenue may rise, in 
some degree, as the country flourishes : for there is no solid ground to suppose 
that consumption of luxuries, or even of conveniences, will ever yield much 
revenue in India, 

Both the reduction of customs and of land-rent, will eventually benefit the 
landlord ; but they will act, in different ways. A reduction of land-rent will 
operate, both more directly and more equally, in giving vigour to agriculture, 
and relieving the uoorer class of landlords, than any reduction of customs could 
do because they receive the benefit of it immediately, without waiting for the sale 
of their grain. In this case, too, the benefit is extended equally, in the same 
proportion to the rich and the poor. But the reduction of the customs is more 
m favour of the rich than of the poor, because the rich proprietor can always 
raise a greater quantity of produce on the same extent of land, oi in proportion 
to his rent, than the poor one possibly can do. 


Extracts of Report from Collector of Northern Division of Canara ; 

dated 1st May 1801. 

In appropriating the reduction, I allowed Ankalah the greatest share, 
because the poverty of its cultivators, and the inferiority of cultivation, compared 
with Cundapoor or even Honawer, is very conspicuous, and the want of 
enclosures, so common over all the other parts of Canara, strongly mark its 
proportions of all circar land to private land. Nothing shows the poverty of its 
cultivation more, than by the number who pay wamra for their [ 814 ] lands, 
and by their frequently changing their residence. Owing to the last circum 
stance I found some difficulty in procuring renters for villages to become 
responsible for a money rent, because the cultivation in many villages has 
hitherto never been the same for two years together. Ankalah certainly possesses 
a great portion of waste lands, both of that which has been cultivated formerly, 
and of that which might be brought into cultivation. The latter description, 

however, appears to me to be of that nature that would 
Extracts of Report of require more than ordinary labour and expense to 
Collector of Northern ^ring it into cultivation. It lies principally at the foot 
■May*iSoi. 0t ' a, ’ ata ' Is of the hills, which in Ankalah, and a great part of 

Honawer, do not terminate so abruptly as in the more 
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southernly districts, but spread themselves more out of the bottom. Whilst in 
that district, I endeavoured to encourage the conversion of drear cultivated 
lands into private property, rather than the increase of cultivation ; for which 
purpose, at every assembly of ryots, I had the terms fully explained to them, on 
which they should have their lands as private property, and furnished every 
sham begun with copies of covvies adapted to their respective maganies. 

1 hough no circar land has been converted into private property but in 
Cundapoor, I am hopeful to ibid many candidates in Ankalah next year, from 
the pains I took to explain the advantages they would derive from it. I thought 
this encouragement the more necessary, from observing that the idea of private 
property in land, did not seem to be regarded by the ryots of that district, with 
that estimation so common over the rest of Canara, This may have proceeded 
from the incursions which Ankalah has long been subject to, having tended to 
destroy all security in land. Major Munro recommends that the conversion of 
circar into private lands, be not urged on too fast, because the great reduction 
of the customs, and the security of the company’s government, will tend speedily 
to raise the value of land, and bring forward more candidates, and higher 
offers, every year, This observation will apply better to the southern than the 
nei ,hei n division, because them is so much waste in the latter, that there is 
little danger of its becoming converted too soon into private property. 

The heads of increase exhibited in the different balances of the accompany¬ 
ing statement, requires, I believe, no explanation. I wished to have procured 
the number of royts in 1209 (1799-1800), but as Major Munro had no time 
to assemble them, no list was obtained. However, by the reports of the cur- 
nums, the number of people paying rent to the circar in raio (1800-1) are fewer 
than in raog.. This is not owing to the diminution of the actual number of culti¬ 
vators, but is caused by the opulence of many landholders taking lands 
under their own names this year, that were, held by their tenants, the 
year before. I consider this as a proof of increasing prosperity of the 
country, and of the ease with which a permanent settlement may bo effected in 
Canara, from the having so many substantial people as security for its 
revenue, when the country shall come to be divided into estates. As the 
point to which the property in Canara is verging, may have an important 
effect, at the period when the permanent settlement is about to be introduced, 

T shall notice every year the alteration that may occur among the number of 
ryots. This partial opulence, as it may be termed, of the great landlords, can 
make no difference to the poorer classes, so long as they have it in their option 
to hold their lands immediately or the circar or a landlord; and it is evident, 
by their preferring the latter mode, that it must be the most advantageous to 
them, 


Honawer and. Cundapoor are both improving; the decrease in the land- 
lent of the former is already accounted for. I have not a doubt but the land- 
lent will, rise, in every district, annually, by an increase of cultivation, because 
exportation being so. much encouraged, by the reduction of the duties upon 
l ice, more of that article will be cultivated and exported. I could perceive, as 
Twent through the country, many little symptoms of improvement, which were 
not begun the. year before; and as the present settlement has been made 
so much particularly, I am convinced that there can be but few, who have 
reason to complain of our assessment. 


Extracts of Report from principal Collector of Canara ; dated 

1st July i8or. 

By the. statement, it appears .that the landlords have very little rent to 
themselves m ISavkoor, after discharging the revenue. Turn but loo is the most 
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whether it would be most politic to employ zemindars, who have a direct 
interest in the prosperity of their under-tenants, or hireling servants of 
government, entirely divested of such interest. 1 shall therefore proceed 
to the arguments which have been stated on the subject of zemindarry 
agency j and to examine, whether it unites the greatest advantages 
both for the government and ryot. 


PART THE SECOND: 

Being on the Advantages of the Zemindarry Agency , with reference to 
Government; and on its Advantages^ with reference to the Ryot . 

22. THE proposition for making a permanent settlement with the 
ryots, is nut new, The subject was investigated and discussed in the 
years 1789, 1790, 1791 and 1793, by Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John 
Shore. The plan was rejected ; and the rejection of it, approved by 
the Court of Directors. * *• 

23. The proposition was again revived by the members of the 
Board of Revenue at this Presidency, in the years 1798 and 1799; and 
all that had passed to that period, on the subject, was again brought 
forward. The subject was referred to Bengal, where the plan of 
making a permanent settlement immediately with the ryots, was again 
rejected. The rejection was pointed ; for under the experience t which 
had been derived in Bengal, during a period of ten years, the Bengal 
government authorized and directed the demesne or havelly lands to 
be formed into estates; and a Regulation was made, that no estate 
should be a separate estate, “ unless (Sect 10, Reg. XXV, 1802} the 
11 public assessment thereon amounted to 500 pagodas or upwards. 1 ’ 

24. The instructions furnished to collectors on the 15th October 
1799, for the purpose of preparing materials for forming a permanent 
settlement of the revenue, were framed from the Report of the Board 
of Revenue, and the orders of the Governor General in Council. 


* See Letters Irom the Court, dated 19 September 1793, and it February 1801.—The 
11 leading principles of the measure have already received our sanction, in our Letter to the 
" Bengal Government, of the ipth September, 1793, when the business, with the luminous 

*• information which attended it, were fully before us, and materially considered by us, 11 th 
fl February, i&oi/* 

+ See Proceedings of the Board of Revenue, of the 3d September 1799, para. 363. It is 
evident, from the foregoing, that the detail and mi nut lie alluded to, were considered a cause 
of great perplexity ; and the Board observe, fay Regulation XVIIL passed in Bengal in 1797, 
that very serious inconvenience is experienced from a multitude of inconsiderable landholders, 
viz.—“ Landed property, in the district of Chittagong, ia, for the most part, distributed into 
** very small portions among the numerous proprietors of which, and their tenants, so many 
ff disputes continually rise, regarding the property or boundaries of their respective tenures, 
u that the unremitting assiduity of the. Zillah judge and his register, has been found insuffL 
** crent to bring them, to an early trial and decision whereby one of the primary objects of 
H the existing judicial Regulations, the speedy administration of justice, has been materially 
ff obstructed in the above district j and the injured party, desparing of timely redress by due 
n course of law, has, in some instances. had recourse to violence and other illegal means, to 
44 redress himself To remedy these evils, so incompatible with the security of property and 
“good order ot society, established in other parts of the Company’s provinces, and which 
** is equally the desire of Government to establish universally ; the Vice President in Ct&mcil 
44 has thought proper to enact the foil owing Rules, for the more speedy administration of 
" justice, m the ca: . - referred to, which are to be considered in force in the Zillah of 
" Chittagong only, from the date of their receipt by the Judge of that district,” 






They stated, that u government has come to the resolution of trans¬ 
ferring to native landholders* ** in all practicable cases, the property 
41 which they now hold in the havelly lands; and, with this view, it is 
u their intention to parcel it out into lots, competent to hear a fixed 
41 annual jumma of from one to ten thousand pagodas and to put them 
u up to public sale/’ 

25, Major Macleod, then collector of Salem, and Mr. Hurdis, 
then collector of DindiguJ, in replying to these general instructions,* 
proposed a permanent ryotwar settlement, and stated the ryots to be 
as much proprietors of the land, as those intended to be created. It 
may be here not unimportant to request attention to the remark, that 
two collectors on this side of India, claimed for their ryots, what was, 
at the same period, claimed by Colonel Monro for the ryots of Canara; 
that Mr. Wallace has since preferred similar claims for all the ryots of 
Tan]ore, and for a part of the ryots of Trichinopoly ; and that 
Colonel Munro, without discussing the rights of the Ceded Districts, 
has nevertheless recommended a settlement immediately with them. 
What rights were to be confirmed to the ryots, were [ 928 ] not 
then thoroughly known; they appear still to be imperfectly under¬ 
stood, The subject of creating zemindars, was new to these gentle¬ 
men ; they appear to have connected the* establishment of an inter¬ 
mediate class of people between government and lhe ryot, with the 
subversion of the established rights of the latter ; and actuated by a 
praiseworthy regard for the welfare of the inhabitants, in the districts 
under their charge, they supported the priority of their claims to the 
new rights which they believed It to be in contemplation to bestow on 
the zemindars. The error of this conclusion has been sufficiently 
exposed : it may perhaps be accounted for, by the various interpreta¬ 
tions which have been applied to the term *' proprietary right but a* 
further discussion of the subject, is not now necessary, 

26* Colonel Munro has stated, and the opinion will be generally 
concurred in, that the complete abolition of an ancient revenue system, 
can never be advisable, until it has been fully proved that that which is 
intended to supplant it, is better. In order to decide whether the new 
is preferable to the old, it should first be ascertained whether it is 
practicable; whether it will be liked by the inhabitants; and whether 
it will ultimately augment the revenue of the country, and the resources 
of government- Me proceeds to add, that a judgment cannot easily be 
formed upon these points, without previously considering the actual 
state of the country, and of the people by whom it is cultivated- From 
the state of the country, and of the people, Colonel Munro argues that 
the settlement ought to be ryotwar. 


* Para. 5.— H Your Board wilt observe, from what has been laid in the preceding 
« paragraph, that every farmer h already a sort of proprietor of the buds he may possess j 
« and that he is secured, by the potU he leceives, against any unfair demands being made 
*■ from him. 1 *—Major fcTLcod to Board of Revenue, nth Nov. iftoa. 

''The Resolution of Government to dispose of the proprietary right in the Circar bods 
ri by sale, according to the manner and amount specified in paragraph 58, I eoocieve to be, 
" generally, very impracticable, from the poverty of the peoplethey expect wjJi become 

** the purchasers, as well as from the objection, that those very people, would have to pur* 
11 cha&i a proprietary right in what prescription had already made their own. 11 Mr. Hurdis 
to the Board of Revenue, t 6 March 1800. 
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27. It will be my endeavour to show, that the permanent settle¬ 
ment ought to be made with zemindars, where zemindars exist ; and 
that zemindars ought to be created, where none are found. Because 

I have already shown, that an intermediate agency has always existed 
between the government and the ryots; and that the establishing of a 
permanent one, is not a complete abolition of the ancient revenue 
system, not even an encroachment on it, but a confirmation of it ; and 
because, in great estates, the proprietors have a deeper interest than 
revenue officers, in the improvement of their lands : that being better 
judges both of the nature of the soil, and of the circumstances of the 
ryots, they will be more likely to regulate their rent fairly, so as to 
enable the better sort of ryots to thrive, and the poorer short to avoid 
the distresses and failures, which are so often the consequence of over¬ 
assessment ; that if they are wealthy, their own interest will urge them 
to employ more stock in cultivation, than can be expected under the 
present system ; that if they are not wealthy, they will soon become 
so, from the accumulation of the remission of rent; and the result will 
be the same ; that a degree of mutual confidence will arise between 
the landlord and tenant, which can never take place between the ryot 
and the revenue servant; and that from this source, the private 
dealings among the inhabitants, will be increased and facilitated, 
greatly to the advantage of the country. That the ryot will have a 
greater certainty of holding his land at a moderate rent, because the 
proprietors will be restrained from over-assessing him, by the fear of 
his throwing up his farm, and going off to another estate; while the 
revenue officer is in a great measure exempted from this check, for he 
can follow the furgtive ryot, and assess him wherever he ploughs a field. 
That the ryot will be less likely to suffer oppression, under a landholder, 
than under a revenue officer; because, although the law may be suppos¬ 
ed to protect him as effectually in the one case, as the other; yet he 
will be more influenced by his fears and his ignorance, when he is a 
tenant of government, than when he is that of an individual, to submit 
in silence. That the raising up of a respectable body of land-owners^ 
will introduce that just gradation of rank, which is so essential to the 
existence and prosperity of every well-ordered society. And, finally 
that the inhabitants will be relieved from the constant and vexatious 
interference of revenue officers in all their transactions; and govern¬ 
ment, ol a great part of the expense of maintaining them, 

28. The foregoing are benefits of great magnitude. They comprize 
almost all that can be said in favour of the zemindarry agency ; and are, 
in abstract, what Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John Shore * ** urged, would 
be the result of that system they are not my words, but verbatim 
the words of Colonel Munro* I shall now give the Colonel's reasons 

* Para, 17. The humane and liberal sentiments, which dictated the instructions 

II upon which the present plan is founded, will prompt you to receive the highest gratified- 
« tioiu IE my hopes of its producing wealth and happiness to the intelligent and industrious 
11 part of the individuals of this country! shall be realized : and, independent of all other 

** considerations, I can assure you, that it will be of the utmost Importance for promoting the 
(t solid interests of the Company, that the principal landholders and traders, in the interior 
M parts of the country, should he restored to such circumstances a, c ; to enable them to support 
** their families with decency, and to give a liberal education to their children, according to 
i* the customs of their respective casts and religions j that a regular gradation of ranks may 
“be supported, which is nowhere more necessary than in this country, for preserving 
« order in civil society.—^ Marquis Cornwallis to the Court of Directors, 2d August 1 
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for doubting that these effects, would naturally flow from great estates. 

» if such bene tils should flow, there can be little doubt, he adds, as to 
». the expediency of its adoption : But there are many reasons to induce 
" the belief that the consequences of that system, would not be so 
*» beneficial -is might at first sight be expected, i he potails of villages, 
“and the principal cultivators, who are the only description of people 
“ Hkely to become owners of estates, have never heard of private 
“ landed property, or of any landlord but the circar. It would be 
U a | mos t impossible to persuade them, that government has transferred 
<■ u* right in the soil to them. Nothing but the experience of a great 
" number of years would convince them that they themselves were 
“actually its proprietors; they would therefore, as long as they 
« entertained doubts of the stability of their tenures, act as if they were 
11 i n daily expectation of a change. They would endeavour to make 
■ the most of their estates while in their possession; they would press 
n heavy on the ryots, and they would not employ much stock, even if 
“ 1 hey "had ii. in' improvements ; and the objects of speedy improve- 
11 me nt, would hence be lost. As they are in general as poor as the 
“ common cultivators, they could make no advances from their [ 929 ] 
11 own f ut) ds. Neither is it probable that they would make any from 
41 the remission which government might deem it advisable to make, in 
n lVr der to secure the permanency of the settlements. They would employ 
“ a part of this fund, in making good deficiencies ; and looking forward 
“ to the supposed danger of losing their tenures, they would hoard up 
« the rest for their private use, and bestow no part of it, on the promo- 
1* tion of agriculture. They would no doubt at last, when they became 
“ persuaded of the stability of their tenures appropriate their savings 
“ to the cultivation of their estates; but it would be long before this 
“change could takc P ,ace in their °P inions l an<1 t!,e y would certainly, 
“ i n the mean time, have reduced the ryots to a much worse state than 
' that in which they found them, I make this conclusion, upon the 
» supposition that they are to be at liberty to raise their rents, like land 
"'owners in other countries; for if they are restricted from raising the 
» assessment fixed by government, and are at the same time, liable for 
11 all lossi Sj they have not the free management of their estates, and 
14 hardly deserve the name of owners? 

2Q It has been already shown, that this description is incompatible 
with the existing laws, and therefore, while they remain in force, the 
conclusion drawn from it, must be without foundation; and the 
advantages which Colonel Munro stated, in an opposite description of 
a permanent settlement concluded with individuals, for a considerable 
extent of landed property, would appear to be ensured. 

- Q i t h as further been shown, that the constitution established 
in 188s. for the internal government of the provinces subject to this 
Presidency, confirms, instead of infringing, the rights and usages Which 
have been enjoyed and observed by the inhabitants. Where there 
already existed an higher class of society, who received the rents of 
tin* rvote, and paid a consideration for the aggregate collection to 
government, the corfimation of that class, in the situation m which 
they' were found, has followed as a matter uf justice. I* is only where 
such persona do not exist, that the policy of creating them, can come 
under discussion. Perhaps the arguments which have been urged 
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against the measure, tend in a great degree, to support it The 
necessity of gradations in society, is too generally admitted, to render 
it necessary that it should be particularly insisted" on here. Apprehen¬ 
sions for the stability of the gradations already established, form a 
strong feature of the objections above quoted, to a zemindarry agency, 
and of the reasoning on which a preference has been given, to a ryot- 
war system : but when it has been shown, that the zemin dairy agency 
does not involve the destruction of the u rank, influence and privileges 1 
claimed for the ryots, but that it is not only connected with their 
preservation, but extends and enlarges the relations of society; may 
it not with reason be asked,—whether this additional link in the chain 
of society, does not tend, in a material degree, to unite the great body 
of the people more strongly to the government ? 

ri Next in dignity to the laird, is the tacksman, a large taker or 
" leaseholder of land, of which he keeps part as a domain in his own 
11 hand, and lets part to under-tenants* 'The tacksman is necessarily a 
“ man capable of securing to the laird the whole rent, and is commonly 
u a collateral relation. These tacks or subordinate possessions, were 
H long considered as hereditary ; and the occupant was distinguished 
<f by the name of the place at which he resided* He held a middle 
“ station, by which the highest and the lowest orders were connected, 
l< He paid rent and revenue to the laird, and received them from the 
" tenants. This tenure still subsists with its original operation, but 
° not with tiie primitive stability/* 

* I have found, in the higher parts of Scotland, men not defective 
tl in judgment or general experience, who consider the tacksman as a 
useless burden on the ground, as a drone who lives upon the product 
11 of an estate> without the right of property, or the merit of labour, and 
“ who impoverishes at once, the landlord and the tenant* The land, 

“say they is let to the tacksman at six pence an acre, and by him to 
“ the tenant, at ten-pence. Let the owner be the immediate landlord 
"to all the tenants,—if he lets the ground at eight-pence, he will 
“increase his revenue by a fourth part, and the tenants* burden will be 
“diminished by a fifth* 

“Those who pursue this train of reasoning, seem not sufficiently 
M to enquire whither it will lead them, nor to know, that it will equally 
“show the propriety of suppressing all wholesale trade, of shutting up 
“the shops of every man who sells what he does not make, and of 
** excluding all whose agency and profit intervene between the manufac¬ 
turer and the consumer* They may, by stretching their understand- 
“ mgs a little wider, comprehend, that all those who by undertaking 
“ large quantities of manufacture, and affording employment to many 
“ labourers, make themselves considered as benefactors to the public, 
f< have only been robbing their workmen with one hand, and their 
“ customers with the other* 

f< According to these schemes, universal plenty is to begin and end 
H In universal-misery. Hope and emulation will be utterly extinguished; 

“ and as all must obey the call of immediate 
* Jahfi5Qi3‘s Tour to the “ necessity, nothing that requires extensive views, 

Hebrides* “ or provides for distant consequences, will ever 

" be performed*” * 
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3T, if Rank, influence and privileges/ 1 it has been observed, “are 
“ valuable possessions in all countries, and in none more so, than this.” 
The purchase of a zemmdarry right, confers all three ; the two first, 
need not anv explanation ; the third, consists in the difference between 
the remission of government and what the zemindar can collect, accord¬ 
ing to law, from his estate ; and in the progressive increase of that 
difference, from an extended occupation of land, and from the improve¬ 
ment of the land now cultivated, by all the ways and means which 
self-interest will suggest* That these are not imaginary rights, but 
rights of considerable value, we have had abundant evidence of, not only 
from the valuable consideration which has in many instances been paid 
for them, but from the anxious desire of all who have acquired such 
property, whether by confirmation, by gift or by purchase, to retain 
possession under alf the disadvantages of a succession of unfavourable 
seasons, [ 930 ] 

32. These circumstances are incontrovertible evidence of a 
positive good, which, it has been shown, has been obtained without 
infringing any of those rights proposed to be conferred on the 
cultivators by a permanent ryotwar settlement, 

14 The greatest misfortune of a country, is an Indigent tenantry. 
“ Whatever be the native advantages of the soil, or even the skill and 
£c industry of the occupier, the want of a sufficient capital, confines 
“every plan, as well as cripples and weakens every operation of lms- 
f ‘ ban dry. This evil is felt, where agriculture is accounted a servile or 
“ mean employment,—where farms are extremely subdivided, and badly 
“ furnished with habitations,—where leases are unknown, or of short or 
“ precarious duration. With respect to the encouragement of bus- 
“Landry, in this as in every other employment, the true reward of 
“ industry is in the price and sale of the produce. The exclusive right 
“ to the produce, is the only incitement which acts constantly and 
“ universally—the only spring which keeps human labour in motion ; 
“ ail therefore that the laws can do, is to secure this right to the 
rt occupier of the ground, that is, to constitute such a system of tenure, 
that the full and entire advantage of every improvement, go to the 
“ benefit of the improver—that every man work for himself, and not 
11 for another; and that no one share in the profit, who does not assist 
“ in the production* By the occupier , I here mean, not so much the 
14 person who performs the work, as him who procures the labour, and 
41 directs the management; and I consider the whole profit as received 
*' by the occupier, when the occupier is benefited by the whole value of 
u what is produced ; which is the case with the tenant, who pays a 
0 fixed rent for the use of land, no less than with the proprietor, who 
“ holds it as his own* The one, has the same interest in the produce, 

“ and in the advantage of every improvement, as the other* Likewise 
H the proprietor, though he grant out his estate to farm, may be con- 
41 sidered as the occupier, inasmuch as he regulates the occupation, by 
“ the choice, superintendence, and encouragement of his tenants, by 
*' the disposition of his lands, by erecting buildings, providing 
14 accommodations, by prescribing conditions, or supplying implements 
“ and materials of improvement ; and is entitled, by the rule of public 
(i expediency above-mentioned, to receive, in the advance of his rent, 

41 a share of the benefit which arises from the increased produce of his 
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estate. The violation of this fundamental maxim of agrarian policy } 
constitutes the chief objection to the holding of lands by the* state, by 
corporate bodies, by private persons, in right of their officers or 
benefices. The inconvenience to the public, arises, not so much from 
the unalienable quality of lands, thus hoi den in perpetuity, as from 
hence-—that proprietors of this description, seldom contribute much 
cither of attention or expense, to the cultivation of their estates, 
yet claim, by rent, a share in the profit of every improvement that is 
made upon them. This complaint can only be obviated by long 
leases at a fixed rent, which convey a large portion of the interest to 
those who actually conduct the cultivation. The same objection, is 
applicable to the holding of land by foreign proprietors, and, in some 
" degree, to estates of too great extent being 
" placed in the same hands/ 1 


Hume's Essays. 


Now the principal expedient by which such a purpose, namely, 
increasing the number of the people, can be promoted, is to adjust 
the laws of property, as nearly as possible to the following rules 
First, "To give the occupiers, &c. the property over the soil which is 
11 necessary for its perfect cultivation/ 1 Secondly, “To assign the 
«: whole profit of every improvement, to the persons by whose activity 
"it is carried on. What we call property in land, as hath been 

"observed above, is power over it: now it is indifferent to the public, 

" in whose hands this power resides, if it be 
Pale/s Philosophy. " rightly used. It matters not to whom the land 
" belongs, if it be well cultivated/' 

33, l must now be permitted to refer to the experience gained in 
Bengal where the ryots have the same privileges As_ those of the 
peninsula, as appears proved by the authorities which I have quoted. 
Under this experience, the Governor General in Council, on the 31st 
December i?QO> being a period of nearly ten years subsequent to the 
establishment of the permanent settlement under that government, 
informs the Governor in Council of Fort St. George, that "government 
"has always been under the necessity of employing its own officers, or 
o Qf having recourse to farmers for the management of these lands. 
"These agents and farmers having bo permanent interest in the 
"improvement of the lands, often found a temporary advantage in 
"committing frauds and abuses; and it was invariably found, that 
** the lands belonging to the government, although very advantageously 
" situated, were worse cultivated than the contiguous lands of 
"individuals. ^ , 

"It was on these grounds, as well as in consideration of the injustice 
"committed against the original zemindars in the grant of these lands 
" to lb** Companv, that we restored to the zemindars the twenty- our 
" per gunnabs or' districts, commonly called the Company s Lands 
“which surround Calcutta; the zetmndarry right in which, was granted 
"to the Company (to the exclusion of the former proprietors) by Ja er 
" Alii Khan* 

"No consideration could with justice luve been1 demanded b) the 
"Company, from those zemindars for the restoration of rights, ot 
"which they were originally deprived, by an act of injustice. 

"With regard to the havetly lands under your presidency, as 
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u detailed in the 321st, 3 226, and 323d paragraphs of the Report of 
“your Board of Revenue, we entirely concur in opinion with that 
“ board that these lands should be parcelled put into estates, and that 
“they should be disposed of gradually, as may be found practicable, and 
“converted into zemindarry tenures, subject to the payment of a 
“ definite and perpetual revenue. 


“If no purchasers for these lands should appear, we are satisfied 
“that it will be for the interests of the Company, of the occupants and 
“ inhabitants of those lands, and of the country at large, that the tands 
“should be granted to individuals of acknowledged property, who 
“would take them, as zemmdarries, subject to the payment of a fixed 
M revenue to government in perpetuity." [ 931 ] 


“ It is also our desire, that these orders, with regard to the 
“ disposal of the havelly lands, and the conversion of them into 
11 zemindarries at a fixed revenue, should be extended to the countries 
“ lately conquered from Tippoo Sultaun, as soon as a satisfactory 
“ statement shall have been obtained of the resources of those 
“conquests. 11 

34. At a much later period, the foregoing orders have been re¬ 
peated by the Governor General in Council, in a letter of the 19th 
July 1804, as follows: 

“The instructions of the Governor General in Council, under date 
" the 31 st December 17991 and the order of His Excellency in Council 
“of the 18th June 1801, respecting the annexation of the provinces of 
“ Malabar and Canara to Fort St. George, state the principles, con- 
“ formally to w hich, the settlement of the land revenue of the districts, 
14 in which no settlement has been formed, must be regulated. Where 
“ the necessary enquiries for forming a permanent settlement, have not 
“ been completed, the settlement should be made for such term of 
“years as local circumstances may render advisable- In all cases, it 
11 is desirable that the settlements should be formed with the zemindars, 
“or other description of landholders. Where no such descriptions of 
“ persons exist, it would be proper to form the lands into estates, and 
11 to dispose of them to persons who will attend to their cultivation. 
“These persons, as well as all other landholders, should be permitted 
“ freely to transfer their estates by sale, gift, or in any other manner. 
11 It can never be desirable that the government itself should act as the 
“ proprietor of the lands, and should collect the rents from the imrne- 
“ diate cultivators of the soil The rates of rent payable for the 
“different descriptions of produce, must vary in every district, and often 
“ in every village. Where any proprietors may be found, they will 
“generally collect those rents, agreeably to the specific engagements 
“ which they tray conclude with their tenants, or according to the 
“established usage of the country. If any differences should arise 
11 between the landholders and tenants regarding those engagements 
“or usages, the courts of judicature will form the proper tribunals for 
“ deciding such differences. These questions, are of private right, in 
“ which the executive authority cannot interfere, consistently with 
“ justice, policy, or its own interests. The difficulties experienced in 
“ Malabar, in regulating the assessment on the pepper vines, and 
“ other articles of produce, and the evils which have resulted from the 
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“ measures adopted for that purpose, afford most convincing proof of 
u the bad policy of a system of revenue which requires ihe executive 
u authority of the government to assume everywhere the character of 
“ a proprietor of land, arid to interfere in details, which cannot be 
n conducted in a manner favourable to the interests of the cultivator of 
>r the soil, apd to the extension of agriculture, excepting by the pro- 
" prietors of the lands* 

** The cultivation of the country must depend, on the exertions 
11 of the land-holders, in order to encourage them to employ those 
11 exertions, and to conduct themselves with moderation and justice 
" towards the immediate cultivators of the soil, annual payments of 
1 the land-holders to government, should be fixed upon a scale of equity 
<! and moderation, regulated with reference to the receipts of govern- 
" merit, from the lands or estates of the different land-holders, for a 
u period of years; and all the authorities, of every description employed 
" in the collection of the revenue, including the executive authority of 
“ the government itself, should be rendered amenable for their acts* to 
(i the controul of the laws, according to the rules already established in 
u those parts of the country to which the new constitution has been 
"completely extended. The early extension of these principles to the 
n unsettled districts, will combine the interests of the state, as eon- 
“ necled with its revenues, with the welfare of every class of its 
" subjects concerned in the cultivation of the lands. It will rest with 
"your Lordship in Council to apply these principles to local eircums- 
" tances in Malabar, and other districts in which a permanent settle* 
11 ment, has not yet been concluded* 11 


35. Thus, then, repeated orders have been received to convert 
all the bavelly or demesne lands under this government, into estates, 
and dispose of them to zemindars to be created : which orders have 
been given, under the experience afforded, during ten and fifteen years 
in Bengal, of the benefits of the zemin dairy system, and of the incon¬ 
veniences of a more detailed system of management The zemindarry 
system is, then, a system ascertained by experience, to be a good 
system. The supposed advantages of a ryot war permanent rent, have 
not undergone this test. 


36. Proofs should be adduced, in support of every assumed 
position; and as I possess proof of the success of the zemindarry 
system in Bengal, I should introduce it here, without apology. It was 
procured for me, by a member of the Special Commission, of which 
I was secretary, and who may be supposed to have had an interest In 
satisfying himself that the measures recommended by the Commission, 
were calculated to secure the benefits which their appointment was 
intended to produce. 


** The documents which i have sent to you, contain, I am willing 
11 to believe, abundant proof of the great ad van t- 
From Mr. CockWn, ages which have resulted from the establishment 
1802 " 22 cc * of a permanent settlement of the revenue of 

u the provinces under the presidency of Bengal, 
" where, from all the information I have been able to collect from 
"gentlemen in the civil and military service, and from gentlemen out 
11 of the service, the improvements are most extensive. Wastes have 
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in every direction, been converted into fields of grain* The spirit of 
1 improvement has, however, been much more actively employed, since 
c the expimtidn of the tenn of the decennial settlement; and the people 
1 have had proof that the declaration of an unalterable jutnma, was not a 
4 deception* Marquis Wellesley found the idea of change so prevalent, 

1 owing partly to the evil reports of the worst classes of natives, that 
f he found it necessary to counteract it by a Proclamation, which 
1 produced a re-establishment of confidence but to the proofs* Those 

* who have always viewed the subject through the same [9321 medium, 

* may be deceived. What I have to offer, are those stubborn evidences, 

( called figures*” 

Extract of a letter from the Board of Revenue, at Calcutta, to the 
Governor General in Council; dated 

** Your Lordship in Council will perceive, that this statement is a 

< continuation of that prepared by our late accountant to the end of 

< 1798-9, and forwarded with our letter of the 27th May last ; but the 
'present statement is more complete, as including the year 1799-1800, 

■ and consequently the entire period of the decennial settlement. 

" By this settlement it appears, that the collections of the last ten 

* years, on account of the ordinary land and sayer revenue of the four 
1 provinces, and the customs included in the jumtna of Benares, exceed 
Mhe collections on the same accounts, during the preceding ten years, 
1 in the sum of Sicca Rupees 1,38,28,720* 3. 10, 2 ; or deducting from 
4 this amount, the estimated proportion arising Trom the Benares 
1 revenue, not being included in the former period prior to October 
' 1781, namely, Rupees 51,99,612. 4, the net excess collected in the 
1 last ten years is Sa. Rs, 86,29,108* 3, 62. 

“ The comparison may be further exhibited as follows : 

1 st. Total collections from 1780-1, or 1187-8, 
to 1789-90, or 1196-7 ... j 3°>433 3 l 9 

Add estimate for Benares in 1780-1, \ 51,09,61a 04 

and five months of (781-2. / 


Total of first 10 years 
Or annual average 


29.5S-30.045 4 3 
2,95>33iO04 8 8 


2d. Total collections from 1790-1, or 1197-8 

to *799-1800, or 1206-7 ... ... 3 Q, 39 f 59 >i 53 7 

Or annual average ... ... 3 i° 3 > 95 j 9 i 5 5 


9 

11 


3d* Excess of the last ten years in the total 

collections, as above ... Sa. Rs. 86,29,108 3 

In the annual average collected 8,62,910 13 


“ We have great satisfaction in submitting this comparative state- 
“merit to your Lordship in Council, as it proves that notwithstanding 
11 the abolition of the greater part of the sayer in the year 1790, the 
t* first year of the decennial settlement, the actual collections, during 
u that settlement, have considerably exceeded those of preceding years 
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“ The above, is a. comparision of actual collections of ten years 
preceding, and of ten years subsequent to the decennial settlement ; 
“the actual receipts of the latter period exceed by Sicca Rupees 
“ 86,29,108, those of the preceding period, being upwards of eight lacs 
“ per annum. V> hen the settlement took place, the country was reduced 
11 to the lowest ebb, absolutely going to ruin, and overrun wit!) sayer or 
“ inland chokies. What is the picture now ?— It more resembles a 
Appendix (No. 0- “garden; abundance is diffused among the 

11 people ; no apprehensions of famine are eiiter- 
" tamed: while several of the seasons have been such since the decennial 
" settlement, as would, under former circumstances, have produced 
“this dreadful calamity. 

“ The annexed statement (No. 2} bears ample testimony lo the 
Appendix (No s). “ regularity with which the revenue is realised. 

11 1 he amount of the balances of revenue out- 
“ standing on the 3®fh April 1802, is only in the proportion of 2 ^k per {j 
“to the gros.-. jumma ; and at the close of the Fusly year, which here 
"ends on the 30th of September, the aggregate balance is only 
11 24 per 3 to tlie jumma, while it was expected that the whole, with the 
“exception of the amount due from the lands under auniani, would be 
“ realized. Greater regularity does not exist in the collection of the 
“ revenue of any state; nor can greater regularity, be expected, 

“ The statement (No. 3) exhibits the proportion that the charge 
“ of collection, in the provinces of Bengal, Debar, 
“ Orissa and Benares, bears to the gross jumma.— 
“ The nature of the permanent settlement in Benares, is similar to what 
“ it would be with us, if the merassadars had been constituted proprie- 
" tors of their respective meerassees ; a tehsildar is appointed to collect 
“ the revenue from these numerous zemindars, and to superintend the 
“ police, with a contract allowance of to per cent, on the jumma, for 
“ being answerable for the due realization of the revenue, and the 
" restoration of all property plundered or stolen. This percentage 
“allowed to the tehsildars, is deducted from the gross revenue, before 
“entering the jumma; so that while the charges only stand in the 
“revenue books at per cent, they are actually 2i ( J 0 , including 
“ allowance to the Rajah, and pensions. The tehsildar, under this 
11 arrangement, receives the same income as a proprietor would do, 

“ while he has no interest in the soil, nor any inducement to perform 
" any other duty than that specified in his contract; the profit he gets 
“by the contract, is most likely carried ofF to another quarter of the 
“ world.” 

“ No. 4 is an extract from the register of estates in Tirhoot, where 

Appendix (No. 4}. w !“ be 0 , bserved th . at tllere «* subdivisions 

Gi estates so low, as a jumma of sicca rupees 
"40, Separate estates of even a rupee annual jumma, have existence. 
u This minute subdivision of property, has been attended with 
much inconvenience, and was a great error in the system, as 
H introduced at first,—originating in too great a desire to divide 
“and diminish the size of great zemindarries* By too great an 
4> attention to the accomplishment of the object [933] the evils 
11 that would arise from too mar>v small estates, on the other hand, 


Appends (No,3). 



u were overlooked. The consequences have been, much collusion 
“ in the sale and transfer of estates. Some few estates are not now to 
u be found. The zemindars procured the separation of a portion of 
41 their talock, in the name of a person who appeared ; the parties 
n agreed to an assessment on their separate estates, which were regis- 
!t tered as separate zemindaries, and no more was said or done. For 
u a fe\v years, the agent of the zemindar {thus become an artificial 
14 proprietor) paid his jumma regularly, and then disappeared* or was 
" reported dead; the jumma of the estate fell into Arrear; but when 
" ordered to be attached and sold, no estate could be found correspond- 
“ ing with the registry. By this trick, the zemindar had got the jumma 
" of his portion reduced, in proportion to the amount of the jiimma 
** assessed on the estate, returned non est inventus ; or if the estate 
" actually existed, in the proportion that the jumma assessed thereon, 
11 exceeded its actual resources : This abuse was remedied in the year 
"1799, No separation can now be made for a jumma less than 500 
u rupees, 11 

37, The period which has elapsed'since the establishment of the 
permanent settlement in such part of the territory * of Fort St, George 
as was required previously to, and in the year 1792, does not admit of 
reference to the experience derived under this government, of the 
benefits of the zemindarry system. It may, however, be satisfactory to 
state, 

First, That up to this period, no zemindarry, or part of a zemindarry, 
in existence at the time the permanent settlement was made, has been 
sold for an arrear of revenue. 

Secondly, That comparatively few, out of the number of estates 
disposed of on zemindarry tenure, have been sold for an arrear of 
revenue. 

Thirdly, That the revenue has consequently been collected to this 
time, with the facility and punctuality expected from the new system ; 
and in the southern and western countries, under the particular 
disadvantages of a succession of unfavourable seasons. 

Fourthly, That nearly the sum of seven lacs of pagodas, (7,00,000,) 
has been received by government for the zemindarry right of the small 
portion of demesne or havelly lands which have hitherto been sold. 

38. It has been urged against the zemindarry system, that many 
of the existing zemindars are improvident landholders, and some 
rebellious subjects. The question is not here, what a few zemindars 
may be; but whether the system of measure, as now established 
be calculated to provide against the evil consequences which may be 
supposed to result from the improvidence, or any other bad quality, 
of the existing zemindars. Whatever may be the good or bad qualities 
of the existing zemindars, they have not resulted from the permanent 
system,—they are effects from pre-existing causes, 

“ With regard to the ignorance and incapacity of the zemindars, 
lf admitting these defects to exi^t in that class of people to the extent 

* Northern Circars.—Part haveHy, re- Dindigul,—Part poligar, part haveHy. 

mainder zemindarry* Southern FofUms**—All poligars. 

Jageer lands.—AH havdly, " Western Pollams.—All poligars 

fJaramahl and Salem^Ail havelly. The wb+h now settled, on zemindarry 

tenure. 
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supposed, I Have already given it as my opinion, that they are to be 
“attributed greatly to the system of collecting the public revenue from 
u their lands, which has long prevailed in this country. To keep them 
if in a state of tutelage, and to prohibit them from borrowing money s 
“ or disposing of their lands without the knowledge of government, 
u as we do at present, with a view to prevent their suffering the 
“ consequences of their profligacy and incapacity, will perpetuate these 
lf defects* It laws are enacted which secure to them the fruits of 
“ industry and economy, and at the same time leave them to experience 
“ the consequences of idleness and extravagance, they most either 
“ render themselves capable of transacting their own business, or their 
. l< necessities will oblige them to dispose of their 
arqim lt lands to others, who will cultivate and improve 
“ them. This I conceive to he the only effectual 
u mode which this or any other government could adopt, to render the 
u proprietors of the land, economical landlords, and prudent trustees 
“of the public interest* 


Minutes 

Cornwallis 


of 


“It has sometimes been objected to these arguments, that the 
“revenue of the sovereign, was sacrificed to the comfort anti prosperity 
“ of the subject:—this is perhaps impossible. The interests of both 
“ are too closely and inspearably connected. The security of the 
** subject will always enrich him, and bis wealth 
Sermon preached m “overflow into the coffers of the sovereign* But 

Marquis Cornwallis. " if the objection were just m point of policy 

Cl it would be the highest tribute to the virtue 
“ of the government, To sacrifice revenue to the well-being of a 
(t people, is blame of which Marcus Aurelius would have been proud. 1 ' 


PART THE THIRD : 

Being on the Disadvantages which must result to Government from 
a Ryotwar Settlement as a measure of Permanency; and 
particularly on the Disadvantages of it, as 
regards the Ryots. 

39. In the first part of this paper, it was my object to demonstrate, 
that the rights of the ryots Lad been confirmed to them, by law : that 
the placing any person between them and the government, to receive 
their rents, would not infringe those rights; and that the rents they 
paid, not being liable to increase, they have all the benefits intended 
to be granted to them by the proposition of making a permanent 
settlement with each individual, as far as regards a permanent rent. 
That a remission of Fifteen or twenty per cent, of their present rent 
would not be a further benefit, is not meant to be disputed ," but that 
the object of a permanent [934] rent would be secured to government 
by that remission, has not even been attempted to be proved. Colonel 
Munro does not propose a ryotwar rent, ns a permanent rent * 

* 4i It is the system which has always been followed, and is therefore that which Is best 
£| adapted to the manners and prejudices of the inhabitants. It is well suited to the 
« narrowness of their circumstances, because it does not insist on the same amount of revenue 
44 being paid every year ; but regulates it by the extent of cultivation, which increases or 
a diminishes as the seasons are favourable or otherwise. It seldom injures the revenue by 
r ‘ any considerable failures; because the failures are only those of individual ryots, who 
t* soon recover their losses by cultivating smaller farms, and being allowed to hold them 
ft two or three years below the standard rent,” 

From Colonel Mjtnro, 2$ Aug. 1805 
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40. In the second place* I have endeavoured to show the benefits 
which have resulted from the zemindar ry permanent settlement, and 
the expediency of that system. I shall now proceed to explain the 
objections as they regard the interests of government and the ryots, 
against a system of collecting in permanency tire rents of the govern¬ 
ment immediately from the cultivators of the soil, 

41- Although the rent to be paid by the ryots, has long been 
fixed, as regards them, it is not possible that a system providing for 
the collection of detailed fixed rents from each field of each ryot, by 
the immediate officers of government, can ever secure a fixed unalterable 
revenue to government. 

42. That the rent will in some cases increase, from an extended 
occupation of waste land, I do not dispute ; but it may also decrease, 
as I shall show. When the rent of government is liable to increase, 
or decrease, the revenue is no longer permanent. The quantum of 
increase or decrease, must depend on individual character. A system 
which rests its success on individual character, will not, experience 
has shown, answer as a permanent system. 

11 The fluctuation in the members of government, as well as in the 
“ officers employed in the subordinate departments, render the 
11 establishment of principles, indispensably necessary ; for as experience 
" cannot be transmitted with offices, the discretion of the agents will 
" never cease to operate in the expectation of real or fancied improve- 
11 ment, unless it be restrained by rule. The characters of individuals, 

" even where the same system is pursued, must have a considerable 
“influence, upon the success of it; but where no system is established, 

0 the evils will far exceed the partial benefits resulting from the talents' 
u knowledge, and zeal of a few. 

11 The skill and success which the natives display, in applying to 
" tlle defects of our personal characters, and in rendering them 
“ subservient lo their own views and interests, are well known : what 
"one man refuses, another is disposed to grant; the system rejected 
to clay, is again brought forward with new arguments in support of it 
(i at another period. What has been once tried, and found to fail, is 
‘'again revived, under plausible reasons assigned for its failure. They 
“study our dispositions, inclinations, aversions, enmities, and friendships, 

" and with the cool caution so familiar to them, seize the favourable 
“opportunity to introduce propositions for new systems and measures, 
"or for reviving those which have been exploded. With the most 
11 upright intentions, our caution and experience are liable to be misled - 
14 but experience is not the lot of all, and the judgment will often yield 
“ to the suggester or adviser, where it ought to be guided o My } by the 
“ propriety of the measure suggested or proposed. In the stability of 
Sir J. Shore's Minute. “ *3 stem alone, we must look for a remedy 
"against evtls which can never be thoroughly 
“ eradicated or corrected ; and this consideration is of the greatest 
“ importance,” 

43. In the Northern drears, for instance, the ryots there, have 
paid a fixed revenue for ages; that is, they have given fifty per cent, 
or more or less of their produce, according to local circumstances, 
either in money or in kind. Could government, by its immediate 
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officer*, have collected a permanent revenue during the three years of 
famine,* from 1790 to *793 ; or of superabundant produce, from 1796 
to 1799 ? In one case, the total want of rain, and death of thousands of 
ryotsj annihilated the very source of revenue ; in the other ease, the 
want of a market for the superabundant produce of the earth, rendered 
that produce of no value. In either of these cases, a ryot war rent, if exact¬ 
ed, would have ruined the greater part of the ryots; but if it had been a 
permanent^ rvotwar rent, and bad been exacted, the exaction of it, 
would have been still move ruinous. If a rent, J under such cir¬ 
cumstances, be not exacted, there is no permanency in it; because 
the severity of the famine, the extent of the superabundance of produce, 
the quantity of remission, the person to receive the remission ; are all 
points to tie ascertained by individuals, and individuals not certainly 
so deeply interested in the result, as a zemindar and a landholder: if 
all ryots are to be exempt, the exemption would be ruinous to govern¬ 
ment ; if only a part, to whom is the scrutiny into such details to be 
entrusted ; or who is to pay, and who not to be trusted ? To native 
officers of government ? By collectors, it cannot be executed,— they can 
only superintend and direct ; and the degree of vigilance or ability 
exerted in the superintendence, must depend on the character of the 
individual Does experience tend to convince, that such scrutinies 
will be conducted always, with justice towards government, and justice 
towards the people ? Has experience show n us, that confidence can 
'always, be placed in [935] the integrity, or even in the ability of native 
officers ? § Is there then no difference in such cases, between a scrutiny 


* Ver. *i Whereto© shall we die before thine eyes, both we find our land V buy us 
■'and our land for bread, find we and our land will be servants unto Pharaoh: atid give us 
* seed that we may live, and not die, that the land be not desolate. 

Vet 20. "And Joseph bought alt the land of Egypt for Pharoah j for the Egyptians 
“sold every man his field, because the famine prevailed over them , so the land became 
11 Pharaoh's "—Gen chap, xtviL 

+ There is a great difference between a ryatumt rtn£ y and s permanent ryotnar rent ♦ 
Under the first, only land actually cultivated is paid for; under the second, a specific 
engagement must be entered into to pay a specific sum of money for a specific quantity of 
landj and in all seasons* 

+ Sec. 6 . Eeg. XXV. A* D. 1S02*—“ The landholder shall regularly pay, in all seasons 
'* in the current coin of their respective provinces, the amount of the permanent assessment 
*' fixed on their lands; the remission of revenue, which has occasionally been granted, 
ti according to the custom of the country, on account of drought or other calamity of the 
“ season, shall cease, and never be revived." 

§ ** I acknowledge, that 1 consider the necessity of introducing tehsildars., or native 
“ collectors, which is essential to the proposed plan, as a principal inconvenience attending it, 
" This officer stands between the inferior tenants and the collector, supplying the place of a 
M sudder farmer. I do not think the substitution attended with the great advantages, it 
Ij may apparently have,—Government can never afford to reward the tehsildars in a degree 
“ sufficient to preclude temptation, and most rely upon its coercion over them. But coercion 
“cannot be exercised, without understanding the detail of the duties committed to their 
«management If it be contended, that the tehsildar is liable to dismission, and that 
rr therefore the principle of coercion is stronger with respect to hirn, than in the case of a 
11 former, who cannot be dismissed ; on the other hand, it may be observed, that extortion, 

the latter, may he punished by fine and damages; and that he has, in self-interest t under 
u the supposition of a permanent systenir a greater motive to restrain him, than a native 
11 collector. The latter* will regulate his conduct by the estimate which be forms of the 

** abilities of the collector under whose authority he is placed : if he knows him to be vigilant, 
“active, and well-informed, he will be cautious, diligent, and honesty if he supposes him 
“ to be otherwise, and tfeat be can misbehave with impunity he will intrigue with under- 
«renters, abuse hvs influence, withhold true knowledge, and impose upon his principal, 
11 by misinformation "—Sir John Shore's Minute, 
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conducted by a man into the state of his own affairs and property, 
and that made by an uninterested native individual, or rather by an 
individual whose interest is greater to be a rogue than to be hottest? 
The servants of the most careless private person, are perhaps more 
under the eye of their master, than those of the most careful prince, 
says the celebrated author of the Wealth of Nations* 

44. It is very well known, that since the permanent settlement of 
Salem was made, the seasons have been uniformly bad : that in that 
zillah where the estates are of the smallest extent of any hitherto sold, 
several failures have taken place. A reduction of fifteen or twenty 
per cent, on the permanent rent of Salem, would not have covered the 
deficiency of produce, in numerous cases ; and the exaction of even 
that reduced revenue, immediately from the ryots, must have caused 
partial emigration. Tehsildarry agency, would in this case have pro*, 
duced partial, perhaps considerable distress. The establishment of 
zemindars, has produced an opposite and happy consequence : attention 
to the situation of the ryots, whether excited by self-interest or by any 
other motives, has induced the zemindars to lower the rates of the 
pottahs, and preserve the ryots in possession of their lands. 

45. It may he doubted whether the present ryot war rents in 
Canara, although the most moderate of any under this government, can 
be confirmed in permanency. They are paid now with great facility, 
owing to the operation of two causes—the low land rent, and high 
price of grain. From the demand for exportation, the exportation has 
considerably diminished, in the last year: it may cease ; the land rent 
may then, in time approach nearer to the proportion, which the rents 
paid by ryots 011 this side of India, bears to the value of the produce 
of their lands. If the produce of Canara, and of the neighbouring 
districts, should increase without an increased demand, it might prove 
difficult to collect even a permanent ryotwar rent from Canara. 

46. It may, I think, be likewise argued, that a permanent ryotwar 
settlement, will in its operation, prove injurious to ryots, not generally 
perhaps, but certainly proportionately to the inequalities which may 
exist, at the time the rent is declared permanent; and in proportion as 
the present moderate rents become, through various causes, unequal. 
It will not be denied, that inequalities must exist in arrangements 
embracing such detail A diminution of fifteen or twenty per cent, on 
the present ryotwar rent, would, as l have admitted, be a great 
immediate benefit to all ryots ; but it would be a much more extensive 
benefit to those ryots who are under-assessed, than it would be to those 
who are over-assessed. It might enable the first class to pay, in some 
instances, for land held by them, and not cultivated ; but not, for all 
the land held by them, if all the land should remain uncultivated. The 
reduction of fifteen or twenty per cent, whichy in the other instances 
only, reduced the rent of over-assessed land, would not enable the 
holders of that land to pay for any part, much less for the whole of 
their unproductive land. 

* f A land-tax assessed according to a general survey and valuation, 
H how equal soever it may be at first, must, in the course of a very 
*' moderate period of time, become unequal. To prevent it becoming 
,r so would require the continual and painful attention of government 
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" to all the variations in the state and produce of every different farm 
'«in the country. The governments of Prussia, of Bohemia, of 
11 Sardinia, and of the Duchy of Milan, actually exert an attention of 
" this kind.— an attention so unsuitable to the nature of government, 
“ that it is not likely to be of long continuance; and which, if it is 
11 continued, will probably, in the long run, occasion much more trouble 
“and vexation, than it can possibly bring relief to the cultivator. 

“ In 1666, the generality ol Montauban was assessed to the real or 
“ predial faille, according, it is said, to a very exact survey and valua¬ 
tion. By 1727, this assessment had become altogether unequal. 
" In order to remedy this inconvenience, government has found no 
“ better expedient than to impose upon the whole generality._ an 
“ additional tax of a hundred and twenty thousand livres. This 
“ additional tax is rated upon all the different districts _ subject to the 
" taillc, according to the whole assessment. But it is levied only 
“ upon those, which, in the actual state of things, are by that assess- 
“ ment, under-taxed ; and it is applied to the relief of those, which, by 
“ the same assessment, are over-taxed. Two districts, for example, 
“ one of which ought, in the actual state of things, 
Smith’s Wealth of “ to be taxed at nine hundred, the other at eleven 
Nations. “hundred livres, are, by the old assessment, 

“ both taxed at a thousand livres. Both these 
“ districts are, by the additional tax, rated at eleven hundred livres 
<i each, But this additional tax is levied only upon the district under- 
“ charged, and it is applied altogether to the relief of that overcharged, 
“ which consequently pays only nine hundred livres, 1 he government 
«neither gains nor loses by the additional tax, which is applied al- 
“ together to remedy the inequalities arising from the old assessment. 
“ The application is pretty much regulated according to the [ 938 ] 
“ discretion of the inlendant of the generality, and must therefore 
“ be in a great measure arbitrary.” 

47. The interest of the native tehsitdar of government, and of all 
the officers of government, (for it has been shown there must be 
officers of government to collect so detailed a rent as a permanent 
ryot war rent) is, to compel the ryot to pay bis entire rent, what ever 
may be his circumstances, whether the payment would ruin him or not. 
The ruin of ten, or of a thousand ryots, produces no ruin to the officers 
of government, although it does to government, but the ruin of ten 
ryots, or of a thousand ryots, would be productive of serious loss to a 
zemindar ; they are his stock, his productive labours: it is as much his 
interest to cherish and preserve them, as it is the interest of the. ryots 
to cherish and preserve the bullocks of their plough. “ What is any 
man’s interest,* he will not mistake."+ Either 
t Smith's Wealth of (iat ; ve 0 ffi cers 0 f government, or zemindars, are, 
^ aL ' 00 *' then, necessary to collect the revenue of govern¬ 

ment immediately from the ryots. Can they be put in opposition to 


* When Peter the First thought proper to follow the custom of Germany, and to demand 
his taxes in money, he made a very prudent regulation, which is still followed in Russia s the 
gentleman levies the tax on the peasants, and pays it to the tear. K the number of peasants, 
diminishes, he pays all the same; if it increases* he pays no more; so that it U his interest 
not to worry or oppress his vassata^M. Page 130. VoL L 










each other, where a system of permanent measures, and not of tem¬ 
porary expedientj i g under discussion ? 


" The attention of the sovereign can he at best but a very general, 
"vague consideration of what is likely to contribute to the belter 
u cultivation of the greater part of his dominions* The attention of the 
" landlord is a particular and minute consideration of what is likely to 
" be the most advantageous application of every inch of ground upon 
11 his estate* The principal attention ot the sovereign ought to be to 
"encourage, by every means in his power, the attention both of the 
" landlord and of the farmer, by allowing both to pursue their interest 
"in their own way, and according to their own judgment; by giving 
" to both the most perfect security, that they shall enjoy the full 
" recompense of their own industry.” 


48. It is not by tehsildars, that we are to expect improvements 
will be made in the appearance of the country. They will not build 
substantial houses, plant gardens and topes, make roads, erect 
choultries and bridges, or build ‘pagodas. Whenever we observe such 
improvements, they will generally be found to have been made by that 
middling class of people, standing in society between the manufacturer 
and cultivator, that is, by merchants, land-holders, and men of property* 
That the disposition of the natives of India is favourable to this mode 
of disposing of their superabundant wealth, is abundantly evident. To 
perpetuate their names, by acts of general benefit, of the nature above 
* described, is the first wish of all By the creation of zemindars, there¬ 
fore, we raise up those intermediate gradations in society, the want of 
which, form such well-grounded complaints* These zemindars will 
require property, and spend a part of it, in improvements of general 
benefit. The ryot will, under the zemindar, also acquire property ; and 
when protected in the possession of it, and not afraid to display, it, 
will lay it out, first,—in bettering his condition ;—secondly,—in personal 
comforts;—and lastly,—in local improvements, of the nature above 
described* 


49, The Court of Directors have declared, that "the nature of our 
" dominion in India, renders it expedient, that our revenue system should 
" be simple in its principles, and uniform in its operations ; ir —and have 
" remarked, that " (such) frequent change.s must necessarily be produc¬ 
tive of disquiet to the inhabitants of any country, still more to an 
" indolent submissive people/ 1 

50. The sentiments of Sir John Shore, on the impolicy of frequent 
changes, are so much in point, that 1 must beg permission to introduce 
them. 


" Our administration," he observes, " has heretofore been fluctuating 
" and uncertain. An idea of improvement has been hastily adopted, 
" unsteadily pursued, and afterwards abandoned from a supposed defect 
"in principle; new measures have been substituted, followed and 
11 relinquished with the same facility; and the natives, from these 
"variations, with every succession of men, expect a change of system. 


" Measures in the detail, must be always subject to variation from 
" local circumstances and contingencies, which no foresight can provide 
u against; but principles should be fixed, if possible." 
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51 - With these sentiments I shall conclude, and leave for decision, 
whether the objections to a zemin da rry permanent rent, and the 
supposed advantages of a ryotwar permanent rent, outweigh, in so 
great a degree, the benefits of the present system, as to warrant, under 
the progress which has been made, a change in the principle of settling 
the revenue permanently in the territories subject to the Presidency 
of Fort St, George, 

(Signed) JN. HODGSON- [ 937 ] 
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General STATEMENT of LANDS ordered tt 
Bengal Style; and in tbe Provinces of £ 


Balance dm from defaulting 
Proprietors. 


DISTRICTS, 


Of Lands for Sale, 
! but not Sold. 


BENGAL PROVINCE, 


Beeibhoom 

Burdvvan 

Calcutta 

Chittagong 

Gooch Bebar 

Dacca 

Dinapore 

Jessore 

Moorshedabad 

Mymensingh 

Nviddea 

Purnea 

Rajsbahce 

Rajmehat 

Rungpoor 

Sylhet 

Tippcrab 

24-Ptfrgunnahs 


Total '( ga.Rs. 


Bknoal. 


57 ,m r 4 9 1 
1,3*4 7 9 o 

41,602 7 to i 

B$,4 49 7 5 3 
717 9 17 2 
15,901 S 5 1 
28,914 5 (7 3 
25,23a 10 13 t 
43.395 9 4 1 
28,891 4 ti 2 


g ( ig2 000 
ti .354 r 3 7 3 
33,181 T2 3 2 
$1,670 ra 25 o 


Of Lands 
actually Sold. 


q 

orde 

but 


14,146 Jill 
1,002 3 J o 
M ?9 1 » 3 

6,721 1 4 2 

2.26,179 1J 9 2 
hr sms 7 52 
1,185 680 

1,21,274 6 
10,376 12 13 1 

1,83,577 4 4 3 


11,623 800 
3 3*6 9 5 1 
13,294 n 16 2 
9 i 394 i 3 2 


2,3 

36,5 

WAS 


^, 24,332 8 16 3 


BEHAR PROVINCE. 


7 . 19,406 8 1 s 


Rebar 

Bhaugulporc ... 
Dhuryampore ... 
Ramgur 
Saurun 

Shahabad *** 
Tirboot **■ 

Total 1 Sa R , 

J 


.7.364 3 a 1 
5,28* 950 

11,963 4 8 » 
1 , 90,786 7 12 o 


2 , 25,397 8 7 3 


ORISSA PROVINCE. 

Hedgellee 
Midnapore 

™ TAL ISa.Ra. 

Ofjssa J 


1,539 11 00 

47.641 7 M ° 


49,181 ^ 13 o 


BENARES PROVINCE, 
cnates, Bs. Rs. 32.362 « 0 


r©TAL ■) 
? usly [ 
Mehals ) 

3 MK 0 > 
rOTAL j 


Rs, 


Rs. 


3 , 06,940 >2 0 3 


7,31,263 4 <7 3 


IO Q 0 O 


11,523 id 7 o 
12,727 a tt i 


24 , 26 $ 14 tB 


47,304 13 * * 


47,3<>4 *3 * * 


be put up for Sale in the Province of 
har % Orissa , and Btmres, daring the y 

d 


Jumm.i. 


Lands 

r d for Sale, 
\ot Sold. 


ti 3 5 o 

Ip 3 Q 

>1 15 17 I 

4 7 la *3 
o 
1 
o 
3 


^2 10 5 
1/.4 >3 4 17 
43,7 2 J 3 IS 
35.4 >9 4 5 


Of Lands 
actually Sold. 


Gross 

Amour 

of 

the Sab 


36,603 952 16,43913 

3 , 43 * 7 7 3 1.333 o 

10 5 12 o *1,056 o 

2,175 5 7 £ S.ooS 8 


88, j 

0 1) 12 l 

34 . 1 
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5 3 ri 3 
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7 14 8 0 
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57,*53 o 
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6 3 

9 ° 
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6 

62,520 o 
1,723 o 
I 90,077 io 
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I 27700 0 


i 6 p t 5 i 12 *2 o 

6 7 j 43 t 2 2 

l,6o*< 79 *5 5 1 
20,178 10 o o 
270,(31 020 


5.64. 

70 *5 11 0 

654 

32 8 4 0 

89 tj 16 0 
■- 


66,' 22 5 o o 


11,05511 90 


82,626 7 8 t 


8,02,032 15 9 3 


13,637 8 <8 2 15.379 0 

4784 5 16 1 6,482 2 

14,410 13 10 2 9 483 oj 

9,461 12 o t 9435 8 


6,47^91 3 13 J 


443 -SeS 


21,099 ro 15 2 
;]i 14 14 o 


17,669 13 14 d 
6 , 55 ^ 0 1 3 
12,684 11 *5 o 

58.036 3 o t 


75 4 *8 o 


61,475 4 t8 o 


57,750 600 **,364 15 60 


6-88X43 10 n 0 


12,59*02 2 *7 0 



+ 35.753 oL 
16 o 

t- 

f 91,494 0 
11,356 0 
*9495 8 


1.58,119 8 



6 , 54,215 to r, 

Jrn 


A S' TA TEMENT of the Demands, Receipts, and Balances, of tbe Lind Revenue of the Province of Bengal, Bihar, Onsa, and Be,.arts, agreeably to the 
Collectors Account; on account of the Year 1208-9, or 1801-2 ; commencing on the 1st May iSot, and terminating on the 30th of April 1S02. 



Balance outstanding on the 30th September ... 7,46,158, or less than zi per cent, on the Jumma. 
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EXTRACT from Report of Principal Collector of the Ceded Districts ; 
dated 15th August 1807; proposing a Plan for permanently 
settling those Districts on the Ryot war principle ; and on the 
Advantages ot that mode of Settlement, compared with Zemin- 
darry Assessments, 


THE survey of the Ceded Districts having 
principal Col- been completed, it now only remains to consider 
lector of Ceded Districts, how they are to be permanently settled : what 

saissrs c« «■«•» . te 'T"" 1 ,ot , tiiai r rpose > “ d 

whether the immediate tenants ot government 

ought to be the ryots or zemindar^* 

The assessment of Akbar is estimated by Abul Faze! at one-third! 
and by other authorities, at one-fourth of the gross produce ; but It was 
undoubtedly higher than either of these rates, forbad it* not been so, 
enough would have remained to the ryot, after defraying all expenses, 
to render the land private property ; and as this did not take place, we 
may be certain that the nominal one-fourth or one-third, was nearly 
one-half* This seems to have been the opinion of Aurungzebe, for he 
directs that not more than one-half of the crop shall be taken from the 
ryot: that where the crop has suffered injury, such remission shall be 
made, as may leave him one-half of what the crop might have been ; 
and that where one ryot dies, and another occupies his land, the rent 
should be reduced, if more than one-half of the produce, and raised, if 
less than a third. It is evident, therefore, that Atmmgzebe thought 
that one-half was in general enough for the ryot, and that he ought in 
no case to have above two-thirds* The mode of assessment in the Ceded 
Districts, and the Deccan, still limits the share of the ryot to those 
proportions, hut makes it commonly much nearer to one-half than two- 
thirds of the produce* If by fixing the government rent at one-third, 
he were allowed to enjoy the remainder, and all such future increase 
as might arise from his industry, he would never relinquish bis farm ; 
and all cultivated land would soon become private property* If more 
than one-third is demanded as rent, there can be no private landed 
property, for it is found that when land, which has formerly been enaum, 
is assessed, that as long as the rate is not more than one-third of the 
produce, the land is regarded as a private estate, and can generally be 
sold f but that whenever the rate exceeds one-third, the land is scarcely 
ever saleable,—is no longer reckoned private property, and is often 
abandoned. It is also found by experience, that one-third of the produce 
is the rate of assessment at which persons, who are not themselves 
cultivators, can rent laud from government without loss ; for it enables 
them, after paying the public demand, and being reimbursed for all 
expenses and slock employed, to obtain a small portion of land-rent. 
As one-third of the produce is therefore the highest point to which 
assessment can in general be carried, without destroying private landed 
property ; and as it is also the point to which it must be lowered, before 
persons who are not cultivators can occupy circar land without loss ; it 
is obvious that unless the assessment is reduced to this rate, land can 
neither be occupied by all classes of the inhabitants, nor ever become 
private property ; nor can any permanent settlement be made, calculated 
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to improve the condition of the ryots, or of the public revenue, I am 
therefore of opinion, that in a permanent settlement of the Ceded 
Districts, the rent of government should be about one-third of the gross 
produce. The present assessment is about 45 per cent. To bring it 
to the proposed level, would require a remission of 25 per cent,, as may 
he seen from the following example : 

Total gross produce, say 100 


Governments share, by the present assessment ... 45 

Deduct 25 per cent, of assessment ... ,,, uj 


Government's share, by proposed permanent assess¬ 
ment ... ... ... 33I 


Supposing that this remission is allowed, its being, granted to 
zemindars or to ryots, would make a very material difference to the 
country, I have stated fully, in former letters, what appeared to me 
to be the respective advantages and disadvantages of the zemindarry, 
or mootadarry and ryot war ry systems ; and all that I have now to offer 
on the subject, is little more than a recapitulation of arguments, already 
adduced at different times. It may be said, in favour of the zemindar 
or mootadar, that he becomes at once a great proprietor, and relieves 
government from the trouble of making settlements with the ryots; that 
having a deeper interest in the cultivation of the country than the 
revenue officer, he is better qualified to direct it ; that being more 
intimately acquainted with the circumstances of the ryots, and having 
greater inducement to prevent their failure or desertion, he is more 
likely to grant them such remissions as may occasionally be necessary ; 
that he will grow rich himself; and by granting favourable terms to his 
tenants, will gradually raise up a body of substantial land-owners ■ that 
he will require no remission in his rent to government, as he will be able 
to make up for his loss in one place, by his gain in another : that he 
will stand between government and the cultivator; and finally, that by 
conducting most of tlie details formerly entrusted to the revenue officer, 
he will greatly lessen the number of accounts and the charges of 
collections. 

Against the zemindarry system, it may be urged, that the mootah- 
dar will endeavour to secure all advantages to himself, by giving only 
short leases, and making the ryots pay the full rent, according to 
custom; that if be fails in this, and is obliged to lower their rents 
to induce them to remain in his estate, he lessens his own means of 
discharging the public [942] dues ; and if he is constrained to give 
up the whole advantage usually allowed to himself by government, or 
15 per cent, remission to them, his estate becomes in fact ryotwar; 
that by being restricted from raising his rents, he loses one essential 
quality of ownership ; and by being hindered from alienating his estate 
in smaller portions than 500 pagodas rent, he loses another; that if he 
cannot raise the rent, or turn out ryots, he has not the advantage which 
is sometimes ascribed to the adoption of large farms, for he will not 
even if he has the means, attempt to improve where he cannot raise 
the rent; that the great zemindar defies all authority, and will keep 
the ryots as poor as they h*vc always been, and the small one, or 



mootahdar, will, endeavour to imitate him in his state and armed 
followers; that though most of the mootahs will finally resolve into 
ryot war farms, many of the greater ones, will assume the character of 
zemindairies or poligarships; that the country will be filled with petty 
armed chiefs, who may hereafter combine to disturb the public 
tranquility ; and that the system is, on the whole, detrimental to the 
country and dangerous to government. 

In favour of the ryotwarry system, it may be observed, that it is 
the system which has always prevailed in India,—that no other can be 
permanent; and that however different any new one may be, it must 
resolve itself into it, at last, because the duration of great property in 
any family, is opposed by early and universal marriage, by the equal 
division among all the sons, and by adoption, where there are none; 
that it is more simple than the mootadarry plan, because it requires no 
artificial restraints contrary to custom, and the laws of inheritance, to 
prevent the division of estates; because it admits of all gradations of 

large and small farms, there are ryots who pay from one, to one 

thousand pagodas; because the owner of the land where he has 
tenants, may raise or lower the rent at pleasure, which cannot be 
done by the mootadar; that it is better adapted to preserve simplicity 
of manner and good order; because every ryot will on his own estate, 
be at once proprietor, farmer, and labourer; because the division 
of property, by engaging men in labour for their maintenance, is 
favourable to quiet; because a great body of small proprietors, 

instead of a few zemindars or mootadars, will be interested in 

supporting government; and because it facilitates the establishment 
of the authority of the courts of justice, which can seldom reach zemin¬ 
dars, particularly armed ones. It may be also said, that it is better 
calculated to promote in dusty, and to augment the produce of the 
country; because it makes more proprietors and farmers, and fewer 
common labourers, than the zemindarry or mootadarry scheme ; because 
the ryct would be more likely to improve his land, as a propreitor than 
as the tenant of a zemindar; and as he would enjoy the whole remission, 
instead of a small part or perhaps none, he would be more able to do 
it; and because the small proprietor, being a better manager and 
farmer, and more immediately interested than the great one, in the 
cultivation of his land, would bestow more pains upon it, and make it 
yield a more abundant crop; that supposing the amount of property 
to be the same, it would be better that it should be in the hands of forty 
or fifty thousand small proprietors, than of four or five hundred great 
ones ; that by the remission going at once to the ryots, it would improve 
the circumstances of the class of men from whom the revenue is 
principally drawn, and would enable them to raise a greater quantity 
of food, and thus to favour the increase of population ; that by allowing 
the revenue to increase or diminish, according to the extent of land 
in cultivation, it eases the farmer* without occasioning, on an average 
of years, any loss to government: that this fluctuation would lessen 
every day, as the ryots become more wealthy, and would at last 
be confined to tank lands; and that the ryot war system, by retaining 
in the hands of government all unoccupied land, gives it the power oi 
gradually augmenting the revenue, without imposing any fresh burden 
upon the ryots, as long as there is an acre of waste in the country. 
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The chief arguments against the ryotwar system, am, the great 
detail of accounts, and the consequent difficulty of management; the 
interference of revenue officers in cultivation ; the expense of collec¬ 
tion ; and the fluctuation in the annual amount of the public revenue. 
But there seems to he nothing very serious, in these objections. When 
a country is surveyed, and the rent of every field fixed, the accounts 
become perfectly simple : they are nothing more than a list of ryots 
and fields ; and if the ryots do not next year, take new or throw up old 
land, the same register will serve again ; and as eurnumsj must always 
be kept, there is no more difficulty in getting from them an account 
of a hundred ryots, than of one mootadar. The accounts of the 
customs, which yield so small a poition of revenue, ere infinitely more 
intricate and troublesome, than those of the land-rent. If such a remis¬ 
sion is granted as will leave the ryots a private rent, after discharging 
the public one, the interference of revenue servants will be unnecessary. 
Their own interest will stimulate them to cultivate ; as in Canara, where 
no revenue officer ever thinks of calling upon the owner to plough 
or sow his fields. The additional expense of collection in the ryotwar 
settlement, would be gradually compensated, by the rent of waste lands 
brought into cultivation ; and the fluctuation in the annual revenue, 
would be gradually lessened, as the ryots become attached to their farms, 
by the benefits of a low assessment, and retaining them as a lasting 
possession, instead of changing them, partly or wholly, almost every year. 


The only matters of real importance, in a comparison of the 
ryotwar and zemindairy systems, are the amount of the remission to be 
granted, and the mode of its distribution. If the sum is in both 
cases equal, the direct loss to revenue, is also the same ; but in 
the one case, the whole remission goes immediately to the ryots, 
by whom all land-rent is produced, while in the other, it may never 
reach them* The zemindars will keep it from them for ever, and the 
mootadars for a long period of years. In the one ease, the whole of it, 
will be immediately [94.3] applied to the improvement of the country. 
In the other, either none, or only a small portion will be allotted to that 
purpose. It seems extraordinary, that it should ever have been con¬ 
ceived, that a country could be as much benefited by giving up a share 
of the public rent to a small class of zemindars or mootadars, who do 
not yet actually exist, as by giving it to the ryots, from whom all rent 
is derived. When the settlement of a great province is in view, the 
prosperity of the body of the people should be the grand object to which 
every thing else should be made to yield ; and as it is plain that the 
ryots must reap infinitely more advantage from a remission granted to 
themselves, than from a similar one to zemindars and mootadars, the 
ryotwar system, with all its supposed inconveniences, ought undoubtedly 
to be adopted, in preference to every other. The zemindar is a kind of 
contractor, who undertakes to get a greater fixed rent for government 
from the rycts, than can be done, in any other way- He engages for 
i ^ or 20 per cent, to make the ryots always pay what they now do. 
He can remit nothing to them without loss to himself; and be will 
therefore keep their rents as high as ever, as long as he can. The 
advantages of this system may be comprehended in a few words. The 
zemindar undertakes to pay* every year, exactly the same amount of 
revenue, to relieve the public servants from the fatigue of thinking 



about it; and to settle with the ryots in such a manner, that government 
shall never hear any thing about them* 


It has been objected to the ryot war system* that it leaves no person 
between the cultivator an cl the revenue officer ; but this objection is 
made, from not understanding the condition of Indian husbandmen; 
for in this country, the landlord and cultivator can never be per¬ 
manently separated, as in England, The minute division of property 
will always render them the same person* with very few exceptions* 
The landlord must always cultivate his own fields; and hence the 
collections must always be made directly from the cultivator in his 
quality of landlord* and hence there can be no person between the 
cultivator and the revenue officer, without a creation of zemindars, who 
must themselves in time become, either petty princes* or cultivators. 
If the whole system of English and of Indian collection is examined, it 
will perhaps appear that the interference of revenue officers is greater, 
and more vexatious in England, that in this country. The land-tax of 
England is so light, and is so small a portion of the public revenue, that 
the landlord cannot be supposed to suffer any vexation from its 
collection ; but then, there is the excise, for which every house is 
entered; and the property of every person subjected to as much 
inspection and interference, as the land of the Indian ryot* Were there 
no excise in England, it would be necessary to draw a greater revenue 
from the land ; and to investigate its produce more narrowly. Land- 
rent is to Indian, what the excise and customs are to English revenue ; 
and hence it becomes necessary to give particular attention to it, and 
to employ a large establishment of servants, to secure every part of it, 
that is justly due to government 

The annual fluctuation in the amount of revenue, has likewise been 
brought as an argument, against the ryotwar system* But this fluctua¬ 
tion will never be .so great, as to cause any serious inconvenience. It 
would never in any one year, exceed ten per cent, in an aggregate of 
six or eight collectorates, though it might be more in a single one. It 
would gradually diminish as the ryots became proprietors ; and would, 
in ten or twelve years, scarcely ever be above five per cent. As the 
inequality too would arise, as often from an increase as a decrease of 
revenue* government would lose nothing by it, and the deficiency, when 
it occurred, might always be provided for, either by reserving the 
surplus of former years, or by a loan* 

I shall now proceed to state the manner in which I think a perma¬ 
nent ryotwar settlement in the Ceded Districts may be made* I shall 
then endeavour to show, that it will yield as much revenue, on an average 
of years* as the zemindarry system ; and that, as it will also be more 
beneficial to the great body of the inhabitants, it ought to be adopted. 
The following articles contain the principles on which the settlement 
should be formed ; 

ist The settlement shall be ryotwar* 

2d. The amount of the settement shall increase and decrease 
annually, according to the extent of land in cultivation. 

3d* A reduction of 25 per cent, on all land shall be made, in the 
survey rate of assessment. 
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4th. An additional reduction in the assessment of eight percent. 
°r 33 P er cent. in all. shall be allowed, on all lands watered by wells, 
or by water raised by machinery from rivers and nullas ; provided the 
cultivators keep the wells or embankments, (dirroas) in repair at their 
own expense. A similar reduction shall be allowed on the lands 
watered, by small tanks, wherever the cultivators agree to bear the 
expense of repairs, 

5th. Every ryot shall be at liberty, at the end of every year, either 
to throw up a part of his land, or to occupy more, according to his 
circumstances; but whether he throw up or occupy, shall not be 
permitted to select, hut shall take or reject, proportional shares of the 
good and bad together. 

6th. Every ryot, as long as he pays the rent of his land, shall be 
considered as the complete owner of the soil and shall be at liberty to 
let it to a tenant, without any limitation as to rent ; and to sell it as he 
pleases. 

7th. No remission shall be made, on ordinary occasions, for had 
crops nr other accidents. Should failure occur, which cannot be made 
good from the property or land of the defaulters, [944] the village in 
which they happen, shall be liable for them, to the extent of ten per 
cent, additional on the rent of the remaining ryots, but no farther. 

8th. All unoccupied land shall remain in the hands of government, 
and the rent of whatever part of it, may be hereafter cultivated, shall 
be added to the public revenue. 

9th. All taxes on houses, shops, and professions; all duties licenses, 
&c. shall belong exclusively to government. The ryot on whose land, 
houses or shops may be built, shall not be entitled to receive a higher 
rent from them, than the equivalent of the survey rent of the ground 
which they occupy. 

10th, The repairs of all tanks which are not rendered private 
property by an extra remission or desivundum enaum, shall be made 
at the expense of government. 

i ith. Tuccavie shall be gradually discontinued. 

12th. Potails, curnums, and all other village servants, shall 
remain, as heretofore, under the collector. 

13th. Private creditors who may distrain the property of ryots, 
shall discharge the rent which may be due from such ryots to govern¬ 
ment, and shall give security for it' before they begin the distraint. 

U may appear at first sight, that a reduction of 25 per cent, will 
occasion a heavy loss of revenue, but I imagine that it will not be 
greater, than what has been suffered in all districts where a permanent 
settlement has been effected. It is to be considered, that the decrease 
of revenue will not be proportionate to the reduction 0/25 per cent, 
because that reduction is ?iot to be made on the average of former 
collections , but on the survey assessment, which never has been nor 
ever can be completely realised, as long as there are bad crop's and 
poor ryots. In the board's letter of the 27th December 1804, the 
average profit to the owners of estates in settled districts, is estimated 
at 15I percent but it is not explained whether this profit is upon the 
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land-rent only, or upon the land-rent and village-taxes. ( shall suppose, 
however, that it is restricted to the land-rent, and calculated upon an 
average of preceding years, and examine whether the redaction of 
25 per cent, upon the survey assessment, will cause a greater diminu¬ 
tion of revenue, than a remission of 15J per cent, upon the average of 
former collections. The collections of land-rent for 
the last seven years, amount (per Statement No, 1) to 

star pagodas 


The seventh part of which, or the average yearly, is 

star pagodas 

Deduct the profit of 15 per cent, allowed in 
settled districts 

Balance, or permanent land rent to government 
A reduction of 25 per cent, on the land, will afford so 
much immediate relief to the ryots, that they will 
easily be able to keep up the cultivation of Pusly 
1215, except when the tanks are not filled, I 
shall therefore consider the collections of that 
year* after making an adequate allowance for the 
loss from the tanks, as the average amount of the 
settlements that may be expected in the early part 
of the ryot war system.—The collections of land- 
rent in 1215, are the highest that have been 
realized, either under the Company's or the 
Mysore government, and 
amount to star pagodas 

Deduct proposed remission of 25 
per cent. 3j73* 6 47 1 35 

Deduct additional remissions to ^ 


wells, for repairs 11,333 


The rent of land in 1215, under 
tanks and null as which are not 
filled by great rivers, and 
whose supply of water is there¬ 
fore uncertain, was star 
pagodas 2,96,000; allow one- 
fourth for deficiencies of water, 
one year with another 


This sum of star pagodas 
I0i35j6o8, 4. *5f }s what re¬ 
mains after making the pro¬ 
posed remissions in the survey 
assessment, and a full allowance 
for the loss on tank lands, 
from the failure of rain. But 
as it will not be necessary, 


14,94.588 5 50 


3,84,980 



10,35,608 415 


84.33.355 *4 7° 

12,04,765 2 IO 

T t So,7 r4 31 66 
10,24,050 15 24 
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after remitting 25 per cert, to 
make any deductions for bad 
crops to poor ryots, brand ns, 
peons, &c, who cannot pay the 
full rent, the remissions usually 
allowed under these heads, 
must now be added to the 
settlement. They amount to 
Total expected land-rent under 
the ryot war settlement 


Si 


85,000 


Difference in favour of the 
ryotwar system, ... ... star pagodas 

But from this sum, the excess of charges collection 
under the ryotwar, above those of the mootadar 
system, must be deducted. As wells, and some 
of the smaller tanks and nuUas, will in future be 
repaired by the ryots ; and as many of the greater 
tanks must, under any system whatever, "be re¬ 
paid by government; the expense that will be 
incurred for tank repairs, by the ryotwar system 
exclusively, will not exceed 

star pagodas ... ... 10,000 o o 

To this sum must also be added, 
the difference of the moyen 

zahitahs, or charges collection 
in favour of the mootadar 
system. These charges, under 
the ryotwar settlement, would 
be ... ... 95>ooo 

Under the Mootadar, supposing 
the number of servants reduc¬ 
ed, but the scale of allowances 
the same, they would probably 
be ... ... 22,000 


Difference against ryotwar 


Difference remaining in 
favor of ryotwar 


73,000 o o 


11,5,608 4 15 

[945] 

9**557 3 ^ 7 1 


83,000 0 o 


star pagodas [ 8,557 36 71 


This is the amount that would probably be in favour of the ryotwar 
system, during the first two or three years; from the third to the fifth 
year, the increase, from new cultivation, and low-rented lands, would 
be a lac of pagodas ; from the fifth to the seventh year, it would be a 
lac more ; and by the tenth, it would have amounted ir. all, to about 
three lacks. It may be said that such calculations, are uncertain. I 
am confident, however, that the estimate is not too high ; because, as 
the cultivation increased nearly one-half, from 
iBoo-i to 1805-G. i2io to 1215, notwithstanding the gradual raising 

of the rent by the survey, there can be no doubt 
that when the rent is lowered 25 per cent, that cultivation will still 
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continue to extend rapidly! though perhaps, from the inadequacy of 
the population, not in the same degree as before: because there are 
now actually in cultivation! lands lately taken from the -waste, paying 
sixty thousand pagodas less than the fixed assessment, which sum will 
be added to the jumma in the course of four or five years, but could 
not without the proposed remission ; as in that case the ryots would, 
whenever the new land came to the full rent, throw up an equal 
quantity of the old, from want of the means of paying for both ; and 
because the reduction of rent would facilitate the employment of many 
additional land* in agriculture. If a permanent zemindarry or mociadar 
settlement of the land-rent is now made* it will amount, as has already 
been stated to ... ... ... star, pagodas 10,24,050. 

If a ryotwar one is made, by remitting 25 per cent, it will 
amount to ... ... ... ... 1 r, 15.608. 

If it is even allowed that the net revenue from both these sums* 
will he nearly the same, in consequence of tite superior expense of the 
ryotwarry system, yet the zemipdarry rent will be no more ten years 
hence, than it is now, while the ryotwar will, in that time have arisen 
about three lacs of pagodas ; and there will be a difference in its favour, 
equal to nearly a third of the whole land-rent. As the object is great, 
and as no mischief can arise from making the experiment, it ought 
certainly to be tried. The result most likely show that one-fourth or 
one-third more land-rent might have been derived from all the districts 
permanently settled; and that a simitar increase* may be expected 
from all those which are yet unsettled. This increase would take 
place with the present population ; but it would of course become still 
greater, as the population augmented. The highness of the land rent 
is, in this country, the chief obstacle to the increase of population. A 
remission of rent in favour of a few zemindars or mootadars, would be 
no remedy for the evil ; but a remission to the ryots, by enabling them 
to extend their cultivation, and augment the produce of food for their 
families, would, in a great measure, do it away, Were it not for the 
pressure of the land-rent, population ought to advance more rapidly in 
India, than in America ; because the climate is more favourable, and 
because there are everywhere great tracts of good land uncultivated, 
which may be ploughed at once, without the labour and expense of 
clearing away forests. As there are above three millions of acres of 
this description in the Ceded Districts, it cannot he doubted that a 
very considerable addition will be made in twenty or twenty-five years, 
to the population, and also to the land-rent, beyond the highest estimate 
which has been made of it 

The profit to the land-owners in the Salem Districts, is 16J per cent, 
which is i j per cent, more than 1 have deducted from the average 
collections of the Ceded Districts. As the assessment is perhaps higher 
in them, than even in Salem, i might, in the preceding comparison, 
have deducted i6| in place of 15 per cent, from the average of ryotwar. 
This difference may however be left to counterbalance any error into 
which I may have fallen, in estimating the charges collection of settled 
districts, from not having any statement of them for my guidance. 

Though the revenue at first should be the same, or should be even 
greater under the mootadarry, it has this disadvantage, that the 
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revenue is limited ot once, and cannot grow with the resources 

of the country; whereas in the ryot war, it keeps exact pace 
with them, rising or falling, as there is more or less cul¬ 

tivation. It is no loss, on the whole to government, [ 946 ] and must 
be much easier for the ryots, while they have so little’ property, 
that this fluctuation should continue; for they cultivate most when the 

season is favourable ; and government tlms draws from the country the 

greatest revenue, in those years when the gross produce is the greatest ; 
and the land-rent of India may be said to resemble, in this respect, the 
principal sources of British revenue,—the excise and customs,—which 
increase or diminish yearly with the commerce of the nation, the fund 
from which they are derived. The public ought certainly to be 
regulated, in some degree, by the private revenue of the country ; but 
nothing can be more contrary to this principle, than the moo tad ar 
system ; for it fixes the public demand now, which must remain the 
same thirty or forty years hence, whatever addition may have been 
made to private property in that time* It does not accommodate itself to 
the circumstances of the country; and because it cannot raise the 
revenue hereafter, it makes it too high at first, as in the Baramahl and 
other districts, whose whole resources have been brought to light by 
survey ; and in order to realize this revenue, it is obliged to authorize 
the mootadars or middle-men to exact the former high rents from the 
ryots. On the other hand, the ryot war system enables the public, to 
advance with the private revenue, as long as there is any waste land in 
the country; and in doing this, it adapts itself perfectly to the means of 
the inhabitants; for there can be no juster measure of their means, 
than the decrease or increase of cultivation. It also, by making the 
remission upon the assessment of the land, gives the whole of it, at 
once to the ryots; and by enabling them to raise more food for the 
maintenance of their families, facilitates the increase of population, the 
occupancy of waste for its subsistence, and the augmentation of revenue. 
The assessment of lands formerly cultivated, and waste never cultivated, 
amounts to star pagodas 10,10^42, It would be idle to imagine that 
the whole can ever be brought into cultivation; but I am persuaded 
that nearly all the land formerly cultivated, amounting to star pagodas 
5 ? 55 j 9 * 5 2 » together with a considerable portion of the waste, will be 
occupied, in the course of twenty-five years. 


The increase of cultivation will, however, have no sensible effect 
in augmenting the size of farms, and thereby lessening the detail of 
collection. The farms will probably always remain as at present, 
comprehending all sizes, from five acres to fifteen hundred ; and paying 
from one to a thousand pagodas. Their enlargement is prevented at 
present, by the want of property ; and will be hereafter prevented, by 
its division. In the Ceded Districts, and throughout the Deccan, the 
ryot has little or no property in land,—he has no possessory right ; he 
does not even claim it. He is so far from asserting either a proprietary 
or a possessory right, that he is always ready to re)inquish his land, 
and take some other, which he supposes is lighter assessed. All land 
is supposed to revert to government at the end of every year, to be 
distributed as it may think proper ; and land is accordingly sometimes 
taken from one ryot and given to another, who is willing to pay a higher 
rent. If this power is exercised with caution, it is not from the fear of 
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violating any possessory right, but of losing revenue ; for the assess* 
is generally so high, that if the ryot is dispossessed, the same 
rent can seldom be got, from a new one. The only assessed land that 
is not annually at the disposal of government, is that which pays a 
quit-rent, and is either enaums that were formerly free, or ground 
belonging to tanks and wells, constructed at the expense of individuals, 
who are on that account, allowed a remission from one-fifth to one-half 
of the rent Even m this case, however, private property in land, has 
always been viewed with so much jealousy, that instead of a permanent 
oult-rcnt; it has been much more usual to allow the person who digs 
tin 1 rank or well, to hold the land rent-free, until he is reimbursed for 
all Ins expenses and labour and then to regard it as government laud, 
and assess It at the full rate. 1 he ryot of India unites in his own 
person the characters of labourer, farmer, and landlord :—‘he receives 
the wages of the labourer, the profit of the farmer on bis stock, and 
a small surplus from one to twenty per cent, of the gross produce as 
rent, but on an average, not more than 5 or 6 per cent* The smallness 
oi this surplus prevents him from letting his land to an under-tenant, 
because the rent would not be equal to his subsistence; and also, 
because no tenant would give him even this rent, foe as there is every 
where plenty of good land lying tin cultivated, which any person may 
occupy, on paying the sircar rent, it is evident that no ryot will hold 
land of another, and pay an addition of 5 or 6 per cent, upon the sircar 
rent, when he may get land of the same kind without paying any such 
increase, As long therefore as government have uncultivated land of a 
tolerably good quality to dispose of, ryots can have no tenants, and 
henc.? there never has been in India, with the exception of a very few 
districts, any class of land owners receiving their rents from tenants. 

1 he tendency of the Indian system of casts and laws of inheritance, 
always has been, and must be, to keep land divided into small portions 
among the ryots, and to make the same person labourer, farmer, and 
landlord. Why, then, attempt to subvert an antient system, which 
places the great body of the ryots above want, renders thorn industrious, 
frugal, and comfortable, and preserves the simplicity of their manners! 
and their respect for public authority but it has been said that there 
can be no proper subordination, without just gradations of rank in 
society ; and that zemindars are required, in Indian society, to accom¬ 
plish this desirable end: but this opinion is completely contradicted 
by experience ; for there is 110 people on earth among whom there is 
greater subordination, than among the Hindoos, who never saw 
proprietary zemindars, until they were created by the Company's 
government. 

The plan which f have proposed for forming a permanent ryotwar 
settlement, is so plain, that it can require no further elucidation, except 
with regard to house-rent, which ought undoubtedly to remain under 
the immediate direction of the collector, as a source of increasing 
revenue. The tax which is generally denominated house-rent, is more 
properly a tax upon [9471 income. In the case of labourers, and olher 
poorer orders of the inhabitants, where in does not exceed one or two 
rupees, it may be called house-rent; but even here, it is rather a tax 
upon itu'ome, equal to the produce of a certain number of days labour; 
for the house or hut itself is probably not worth more than five or ten 
rupees. In the case of weavers and other tradesmen* it is usually 
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termed a professional tax; but as the weaver is rated according to the 
estimated produce of his loom, and the number that he employs, the tax 
is evidently upon his income ; and in the case of merchants who often 
pay a tax of fifty pagodas for a house, which would not sell for so 

much, the, lax is dearly an income one, and is so considered bv them¬ 
selves, There is no difficulty in fixing the amount of the tax with 
regard to labourers and tradesmen ; but it is not so easy to ascertain it, 
with respect to merchants, who, though they are supposed to be 
assessed, in some places, at 15 or 20 per cent, of their income, in 

others, pay little or nothing* Under the native governments, there were 
many reasons for this indulgence* The merchants usually supplied, 
without payment, the demands of the revenue servants for cloths and 
other articles ; they were also obliged to furnish at a low rate, whatever 
articles were required for the public service, and to take the circar 

share of the crops, damaged stores, &c*. at 10 per cent above the 

market price ; and also, in times of exigency, to pay occasional contri¬ 
butions These demands having ceased under the Company's govern¬ 
ment, there can be no reason for the merchants being more favoured, 
in one place than another, or for their not being everywhere assessed, 
in the same proportion as the other classes of the inhabitants. It 
would be vexatious to attempt to discover the income of individuals, 
but a tolerable estimate of the aggregate income of the merchants of a 
district, may be made from accounts of the exports and imports, the 
population, "the produce and consumption, and the usual profits of 
trades; and 15 percent, upon the sum resulting from these calcula¬ 
tions, might be imposed upon the merchants, leaving them to distribute 
it in detail, according to the income of the several individuals* In the 
district of Rydroog, where the house-tax is higher than in other parts of 
the Ceded provinces, and where it is supposed to be about fifteen per 
cent, upon Income, a new distribution was made last year by the 
merchants and shopkeepers themselves. The total sum was not 
increased, because it was already sufficiently high; but the shares of 
many individuals were reduced one half, and those of others* doubled 
and quadrupled* A few of the principal merchants from all the chief 
trading towns of the Ceded provinces, were at the same time assembled* 
They were informed that the house or income-tax would be raised, and 
were directed to state, not what their income was, but what the rate of 
the tax upon it was, in their respective districts, compared to Rydroog. 
They debated among themselves for several weeks; and at last 
produced a statement, to which they all agreed, as containing the fair 
rates of their districts. The Rydroog merchants who were present, 
took care to see that the neighbouring districts were rated as high as 
their own, in order to prevent any additional assessment from falling, 
upon themselves. The tax might, by the same process, be extended to 
every place where it is not yet established, and make a considerable 
addition to the public revenue. An idea of this increase may be formed, 
from comparing the house-rent of the Ceded provinces, with that of the 
richer provinces below the ghauts* 


House-rent of the lower classes of the people, trades* 
men, &c. 

Ditto of merchants and shopkeepers 


Sr. Ps* 

63,946 
3V Z 4 


97,070 
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House-rent to be laid on in Fusty 121] to 1220, to \ 
raise the other districts to the level of Roydroog... j 



21,000 


Star Pagodas 1,18,070 


Where merchants are exempted from this income-tax, they contri¬ 
bute little more to revenue than common labourers : they pay no direct 
taxes; and those which they pay indirectly on betel, tobacco, cloth, &c* 
are very trifling. It is contrary to every just principle of taxation, 
that the richer should be more lightly assessed, than the poorer classes 
of the peoph ; and as no additional demand can be made upon them, 
if the house-tax is permanently, included in the land-rent, it ought 
certainly to be kept separate, in order that it may yield an increasing 
revenue, as the circumstances of the country improve. 

I have proposed that villages shall, in ordinary cases of failure, be 
liable to an extra assessment of 10 per cent This will, J am convinced, 
011 alt common occasions, be sufficient. There is also, in many places, 
another source from which deficiencies may be made up. In many 
villages, the enaums of the potails and cum unis are equal to a fifth, a 
fourth, and even to a third of the circar revenue* By far the greater 
part of these enaums has unquestionably never been authorized ; for 
where there are surmuds, the enaum scarcely ever exceeds five per cent; 
and where it is more, it was always, under the native government, made 
liable for deficiencies in the village. I would recommend that the same 
principle shall still be adopted, to a certain extent; that in villages not 
exceeding 250 pagodas rent, the enaums of the potail and corn urn 
respectively, shall be free as far as ten per cent, of the village-rent 1 
and that the whole of their excess above this rate, shall be liable for 
deficiencies : that in villages from 250 to 500 pagodas rent, the enaums 
shall he free as far as 7^ per cent., and their excess above ibis rate, be 
liable for failures : and that in villages above 500 pagodas, the enaums 
shall be free as fnr as 5 per cent, and the excess liable for losses* 
Though the revenue under a ryotwar system, must, annually fluctuate 
with the extent of cultivation, yet it is not necessary that any abate¬ 
ment should be allowed for losses [ 948 ] upon the actual cultivation; 
for all such losses easily may, and ought to be made good, in the first 
instance, by the excess in the potails and curnums enaums above the 
usual standard; and where this excess does not exist, by an extra 
assessment upon the ryots. This extra assessment is limited to 10 per 
cent., hut it will scarcely ever amount to half so much ; and it will 
seldom be requisite to have recourse to it, at all. 


If the survey assessment is reduced 25 per cent, and the ryotwar 
system introduced, the following is the average amount of revenue, 
from every source that might be expected, during the first two or three 
vears :— 

Sr. Ps* 


Land-rent as before stated 
Village taxes, house, rent, &c. 

Quit rent 

Venkatgeery ptsheush 

Kurnoul pesheush, reduced to one lac of 
Chi lla wan ny rupees, from Fusly 1218 


1,01,781 

60,585 

4>34 3 


11,15,608 


22,916 


1,89,624 
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(fiT 

eOJLj 


Frontier duties 
Licences * . 
Betel and tobacco 


40,000 

65,000 

40,000 

-1,05,000 


Add proposed increase of house-tax 


21,000 


Deduct allowance of house-rent received by 
poligars 


Total Star pagodas 


14, 71,232 
19,000 
... 14,52,232 


At the end of four years, the land-rent would have risen at least 
a lac of pagodas, and the revenue would then be 1 5,50,000 ; and at the 
end of 10 or 15 years, the land-rent would probably have increased to 
such a degree, as to make up for the original remission ; and the 
revenue would then be from 174 to 18 lacs of pagodas. It is one 
advantage of the ryotwar system, that it leaves room for the land-rent 
to increase with the population and wealth of the country ; and it is 
another, that by making the remission everywhere equal, it will fix the 
ryots to their several farms as proprietors, instead of keeping them, as 
hitherto, for ever unsettled ; without attachment to their lands ; without 
any wish to improve them, and wandering from one zemindarry or 
mootah to another, in quest of more favourable terms. As long as" the 
public exigencies require a higher revenue, the present assessment may 
be released, after making the usual allowances 
Sic in ori#. for bad seasons, &c. When government is in a 

situation to relinquish a part of its demand, the 
proposed remission is that which would place the Ceded districts, on an 
equality with those provinces where the permanent settlement has 
already been established. It would, in the mean time, however, be 
advisable to grant the remission, without delay, to wells, in order to 
induce the ryots to repair them ; for it is chiefly by the cultivation of 
well-lands, that the country is secured against scarcity. [949] 
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STATEMENT OF SETTLEMENTS OF THE CEDED DISTRICTS, FROM FUSLEF 1210 TO rai 6 INCLUSIVE. 
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m 
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DISTRICTS. 

FUSLY laio. 

FUSLY 1211. | 
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> 
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Dry Acres. 

Wet 

Acres. 

Dry Acres, 

Wet 

Acres. 
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4 
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Gorumcondah • 
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p 
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STATEMENT OF CULTIVATION IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS, FROM FUSljV isio TO ui6. 
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Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, the 10th 

April 1807. 


Extract REPORT from the Committee at Tanjore ; dated 22d 

February 1807. 

Par. 12. A PERMANENT system, with reference to the cultivators, 
may, in a few words, be defined to be a fixed 
Report from th« Com- mode of management, under w hich the cultivators, 
Feb *180 Tan l orc; 22 whatever be ihetr denomination, shall be declared 

entitled, either to an invariable share of the 
produce, or to pay a fixed sum for that produce, in lieu of dividing it 
with the government. That these rates, being declared permanent, 

shall continue to be the character of the cultiva- 
Sitinorig, tors, and in which the courts of justice shall by 

the laws, be bound to protect them. This mode 
admits a variation in the extent of the payment; but fixes the rate. 

13. A permanent syste m, as regards the government, has hitherto 
been considered a mode of management, under which government, for 
the advantages of a defined rent payable in all seasons, deprived itself 
of the power of increasing its share of the produce, whether rendered 
in kind or commuted ; defined the amount of its revenue, and transferred 
the immediate collection of that share from its officers to an individual, 
who either purchased, or had this right, with other advantages, conceded 
to him. The rent of government is thus a fixed rent, and the same 
in all seasons. 

14. Such has been, we believe, the inode hitherto adopted in 
settling, permanently, the revenue of the government: but as the 
committee observe, permission must be received from the Court of 
Directors before such a mode of settlement can be adopted in this 
province ; the recommendations which may arise out of their investiga¬ 
tion must be confined to the adoption of such an arrangement, as shall, 
for the present, secure the revenues, and facilitate the ultimate 
introduction, should it be deemed necessary, of the permanent settlement 
on the plan before alluded to. 

15. The members of the committee are not ignorant that it has 

lately been a question, under the consideration 
See; Letter from Board 0 f the Governor in council, whether it be not 
of Revenue to bovt., 30 desirable, that, in partic ular cases, the inter- 
Sept. 1 „ , para, 50. mediate agent should be excluded, and the 

cultivators become answerable individually for a fixed rent, in all 
seasons, for the whole of their lands, or for such part as might be 
cultivated ? It will therefore be proper to consider the expediency of 
this mode of settlement for the province of Tanjore. 

16. Under what has been above stated, the committee will proceed 
to consider how many modes of management, introductory to a settle¬ 
ment in permanency of the revenue of government, can be adopted 
in Tanjore, and to offer such observations on each mode, as have 
occurred to them. 

A Ryotwar Rent: —First. A settlement may be made with each 
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meerassadar, at a fixed rate, for the land he may annually 
bring under cultivation, or for his land. 

Village Rent. : — Secondly. A rent may be settled with all the 
meerassadars of each village jointly, for a fixed sum of money 
for a period of years. 

A Mootahy or Zemindarry Rent : —Thirdly. A rent may be settled 
with individuals for a number of villages to be united in one 
rent, for a fixed sum, for a period of years. 

Two other modes of collecting the revenue have been known in 
Tanjore; viz, 

A Grain Rent: — A grain rent on the meerassadars, agreeing for 
a given quantity of grain, and contracting to take the share 
of government, at a given price ; and 

Aumany, or a Division on the Field of the Produce : —Aumany ; 
a division of the produce with the cultivators; who, taking 
their share, enter into no engagements with government. 

r7. The committee have considered themselves at liberty to 
exclude from consideration the two last stated modes; because they 
have been pronounced, by tire first authorities, to be radically bad, 

iS. The two first modes may at any time, by an adequate 
reduction, be made fixed rents, payable in all seasons. 

19. The third mode may also at any time, and perhaps without a 
reduction, be made a fixed rent, payable in all seasons. 

20. The consideration of the first mode of settlement, will lead 
particularly to an examination of the average standard produce, and 
commutation price, assumed in the settlement of Fusty 1215 ; but the 
consideration of either must have reference to the warurn, or share. 
These are the three principal points referred to the committee for 
investigation ; they will commence with the share. 

RYOT WAR RENT. 

115. The objects of a ryotwar rent appear principally to be, to 
secure '.he inferior ryots from the oppression of the head ryots ; to 
stimulate industry, by not imposing such a tax on improvement, as a 
division of the produce is supposed to be ; and to relieve the industrious 
from the burthen of paying the tax of the indolent, which is supposed 
to result from a village rent. The committee will not here go into a 
consideration of the policy or practicability of the measure, of making 
a permanent ryotwar rent. They consider their investigation to be 
confined to a recommendation of a mode of management introductory 
either to that mode, or to a permanent rent with moolahdais, should 
that measure be deemed at a future period, proper. A ryotwar rent 
is much more easily established than a permanent ryotwar rent. In the 
first case, the ryot only pays for the Lind he actually cultivates; and 
not always for that, it it should prove unproductive. In the second 
case, he must pay a fixed sum in all seasons, for all the land he occupies, 
either in his meerassee or other right. [954] 

it6. The success of a ryotwar rent depends on the moderation 
of the land-tax : the ryot must be able, in all seasons, to replace his 
seed, to pay his labourers, and to defray the expense of his cattle ; if 
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from unfavourable seasons, or a season affording only a 4, or $ crop, 
or other proportions under a full crop, the payment of the land-tax 
absorbs all his produce, he must be ruined : if it falls less severe. Ids 
means of cultivating in the next year, will be proportionable reduced. 
Capital cannot be acquired by a ryot, in the first year of the ryotwar 
rent; the inequality of a land-tax on each field in India, must always 
be great; it must be fixed by a reference to the varieties in the seasons, 
to the different degrees of productive power in the soil, and its means 
of irrigation ; to the variation of produce, and to the fluctuations in 
price, arising out of the seasons. This is a combination of cir¬ 
cumstances which must render the attainment of accuracy, very 
doubtful. The land-tax will, in the first instance, be unequal; and the 
longer it continues, the greater will be it? inequality. In districts 
where there is more land, than can always be biought under cultivation 
in the year; and in districts where land is not watered from tanks and 
rivers, but dependant on falling rains for water, the ryots may exercise 
their own discretion, in selecting land which is most moderately 
assessed : land over-assessed will be waste ; and its assessment will in 
consequence, some time or other, be reduced ; hut where land is every 
year nearly all under cultivation ; where it is valuable and transferable 
property, an over assessment must ruin a portion of the ryots ; and an 
under assessment be productive of loss of revenue to government. In 
the one case, government cannot participate in the profits of the ryots ; 
while, on the other, it must bear the loss, on the over-assessed land. 
The land-tax is meant to secure government, from the thefts, frauds, 
and loss of aumanees ; and the ryots, from the interference, persecution 
and oppression, of native revenue officers, and from being taxed 
according to their produce : but if the landtax is founded on erroneous 
principles, which, if reference be had to the persons who must form it, 
it is more likely to be, than on correct ones, the evils will exceed the 
benefits. 

rst. Because, to establish a ryotwar rent, a considerable reduction 
must be made to enable a ryot to pay the loss of or | crops when 
they occur, which they will do often, either on the whole of his land, or 
on a part ; land entirely barren only is remitted to him. 

zndly. Because tins deduction will unavoidably be, unequally 
distributed ; and government will have to make up, at one time or 
another, the inequality of reduction, by a further remission of rent on 
over-assessed land. 

3dlv. Because where there is no waste land, or but a small pro¬ 
portion of waste laud to be occupied, as is particularly the case in 
Tanjpre , government cannot recover in the occupation of waste land, 
the first remission to the ryot, while it must bear all the loss of droughts, 
inundations, ov other calamity, which may diminish the quantity of the 
annua! cultivation. 

117. Although the best writers on revenue economy have declared, 
that for government to divide the produce with the cultivator is to tax 
improvement, yet it may be a question for discussion, whether the 
reasoning applies to the farmer of India. If the season be more un¬ 
certain in India than in Europe ; if the articles of produce be more 
confined ; and if the actual produce be more uncertain, and its price 
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extremely variable, it seems not so injurious in a country where •j-^lhs 
of the revenue of the state are from the land, that the government and 
the cultivator should participate in the risks produced by the foregoing 
circumstances. If the cultivator’s share be liberal, his profit in good 
seasons, will be considerable; in bad seasons, his loss comparatively 
trifling If government farms out its share, but leaves the ryot to 
receive his share in kind, the situation of the ryot is not altered. 

t id. if reference be had to the system of taxation in India before 
the Mahomedan conquest, there is abundant reason to conclude that it 
was determined by those considerations which have regulated the 
taxes of other governmets. A land-tax was known in many parts, but 
in most, it was confined to dry grain land, not fixed on the soil, but 
varying with the nature of the produce; why • because the productive 
power of the soil is of inferior consideration, where much more depends 
on the season, and the expected supply of water. It is not, in India, in 
the option of the cultivator to adopt the European system of a rotation 
of crops; his lands may one year yield him a produce of the value of 
100, and lose none of its fertile powers ; yet in the next, yield him not 
more than 20, because be is compelled, by the season, to change the 
article of culture. Where a land-tax is found, it is determined on this 
principle ; but no where in India, the committee believes, is a land-tax 
on each field collected in all seasons, good or bad, whether the land is 
cultivated or not. 

119. Unless in countries where a fixed demand exists for almost 
all the produce, a division of the nunjah produce will be found the 
practice ; or, if a rent, it will have been regulated late in the year, and 
have been determined by the actual circumstances of the year: a 
division of the nurjah produce appears, therefore, to have been applic¬ 
able to the circumstances of the climate, and to the nature of the 
government of India. How far it is at this period, applicable to this 
part of India, will be enquired into hereafter. 


VILLAGE RENT. 

120. A village u nt on lease for a certain number of years, which 
is the next‘remove from a ryotwar rent, is so far favourable to the ryot, 
that the loss and the profit are equally participated by the other partners 
of the village ; that the chances of his being treated with moderation 
are more in his favour than in a ryot war rent; that there is less 
apprehension from an over-assessment, because the rent may probably 
be determined by the offers of the villagers themselves, or by what 
they' have paid for a continuance. The loss, one year with another, 
cannot be great; and, unless oppression is exercised, the loss of the 
inferior ryots can only be proportionate, and therefore not ruinous. 
Land in India is seldom a separate farm. All land [ 955 ] belongs 
to some village or another, whether it be cultivated or waste. This 
property, particularly in nunjaii land, is watered by a common stream. 
In the water, in the pasture, and waste, there is then always, in the 
arable and cultivated land generally, a community of interests: lots 
are drawn in many* villages for the annual, triennial, or decennial 
occupation of land: all disbursements (or the repair of tanks, and 

• This praftire is universal in the Paulbh.igum or Adekarjr villages in Tanjore. 
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water-courses leading from these tanks; all labour for village works 
of general utility ; all contribution for religious ceremonies ; all the 
pay and labour of the village arlizans and officers, are regulated by 
this communion of interest. A ryotwar rent may separate the villager s 
stock from that usually clubbed for public rent; but .all the power of 
government could not separate the joint interest in the water, the 
pasture, and waste land, form his contribution to village charges, which 
while moderate, it is a source of his happiness to make. 

121. The advantages to government from a village rent on 
lease are, as follows : 

ist. The government is relieved from the loss, corruption, and 
fraud of an aumanie management. 

and. It is secured from all the loss which may arise, from the 
establishment of an unequal land-tax. 

3rd. The annual rent will not depend on the correct ascertain¬ 
ment of the cultivation and produce ; and, therefore, be 
not annually exposed to deterioration by the corruption 
or incapacity of native revenue officers. 

4th. A village rent will be much easier changed into a zemindary 
rent, than a ryotwar rent, and at a less loss of revenue 
to government. 

5U1. The charges of collection wil! be considerably reduced. 

132 . it has been argued against this mode of settlement, that the 
obligation for the whole rent among the inhabitants of the same village 
is unjust, because the neglect of one partner may be wanton, or 
resistance to fulfil his share of the general engagement, wilful. A few 
such cases may occur ; but the frequency of them must, where they 
result from a neglect of individual interest, be limited. Villages will 
generally settle among themselves the best way of paying the rent of 
government, and will either engage for specific shares of the rent, or 
for the clubbing of the circar share of the produce. To many ryots, 
an exemption from a continual demand for rent which the union of the 
circar share affords, and the time thereby left them to follow their 
agricultural or other pursuits in their own way, are of more value to 
them, than a separate assessment on their lands, which compels them 
to become the retail or wholesale sellers of their own grain, and to give 
constant attendance on the officers of government. 

123. A village rent supports that connection and unity of 
interests which exist among the mcerassadars of the same village, and 
which, for reasons already given, it is more desirable to preserve than 
to destroy. 

MOOTAH RENT. 

124. A rent of a certain number of villages to an individual, on a 
lease, has the following advantages: 

1st. It lays the foundation for a permanent rent, at an early 
period. 

and. It diminishes the expenses of cultivation. 

3rd. It leaves the cultivator to Jpursue his own interest, in his 
own way, and at liberty either to rent, or divide the 
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produce, as may he agreed on between him and the 
mootadar. 

It determines the revenue of government by competition ; 
and affords the best chance of recovering a?! suppression 
of cultivation or produce. 

It relieves the officers of government from all details in a 
greater degree, than the village rent, which, since the 
establishment of courts of justice, may be considered an 
object of some importance. 

125. Such a mode of rent, under laws competent to protect the 
people Irom manifest injustice, ought not to be oppressive to any 
person. The mecrassadar would either take his share, and render in 
Kind to the mootahdar, the government share, or engage to commute 
it. His right would be his coodewarum ; his commutation of it, the 
act of his free-will. In a political point of view, such a rent may be 
liable to objection, hecause it may remove the people from under the 
immediate authority of ibe government officers, and place them too 
much, under the influence of the mootahdar. In a moral point of view, 
it may be objectionable, as leaving to the people the choice of dividing 
the produce, and placing before them temptations to the practice of 
fraud and corruption. Under a mootahclar, the people might be 
harrassed, hut could not be openly oppressed, incurring no risk unless 
by choice. Their prosperity must gradually increase ; their profit, 
never excessive ; their loss, never great. 

126. The committee have heard the danger of a monopoly of 
grain urged against such a system, but, provided the mootahs are not 
too extensive, and a free transit for grain, as at present, is preserved 
throughout the country, this apprehension would prove not well 
founded. If the country were rented out for a certain number of years 
to a few individuals, and an aumany division allowed to the 
meerassadars, the temptation to a combination among the mootahdars, 
to keep up their grain, might be loo strong to be resisted. 

127. Another objection is urged against the introduction of 
mootahdars into Tanjore. It is. that the possession of land is so 
desirable, and sought after hy all ranks with such avidity, that the 
mootahdar would ha*e great temptation to take advantage of his 
situation, to get possession of a great portion of the mcerassce right 
in his mootah. He would try to effect this, not by any open act of 
violence and injustice, but by practising every kind of vexation on the 
poorer meerassadars, which his influence would afford him an 
opportunity of douvg, and which the interposition of public authority, 
might find it difficult to prevent. [ 956 ] 

«i T , C S° mn ]* ttce having given the foregoing explanation on 

the different modes of rent which have occurred to them, will now state 
the materials which exist for the formation of a rent, on either of the 
modes which have been stated. 

RYOTWAR RENT. 

129. A field rent, and a village rent, having been unknown in 
Tanjore previously to the cession of the provinces to the Company, 
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there is no record before that period, of the relative fertility of the 
different fields, nor any particular account of the actual produce of the 
whole land of each village. The actual produce then, of Fusly 1210-11, 
12, and 1213, being four years ol aumany, with the estimated and 
actual produce for Fusly 1214, are the only materials for a ryot war 
rent. 


VILLAGE RENT. 


130. This mode of rent never having been practised before Fusly 
1214, there is no account on record of the produce of each village since 
the introduction of the puttuckdars, in 1782. A few scattered accounts 
of the estimated or cabooleat produce of villages might probably be 
obtained for one or more of the years from 1776, to that period: but 
the result could not be satisfactory. The puttuckdars either have not, 
given true accounts of their collection from each village. The aumany 
management furnishes accounts, it is true, of the actual produce of each 
village, but no account exists of the value or sale price of the grain ; 
no particular account of the sales of the grain of each village was 
preserved; the grain was sold at depAts. The price of grain must 
vary in each village, from two causes, the situation of the village, and 
the quality of the grain. A calculation might, no doubt, be made of 
the revenue of each village, but it would be liable to much error, from 
the fictitious price which must be assumed for the grain. The rent in 
Fusly 1214, having been a village rent, the accounts of that year, show 
the actual collections from each village. In Fusly 1215, although the 
rent is the result of the standard produce, and has no relation to the 
actual produce of the year, the accounts will nevertheless exhibit the 
actual collection from each village. In Fusly 1216, the rent is a village 
rent, and the accounts at the end of the year will show the actual 
collections from each village. There will then be three years of actual 
collections by which to regulate a village rent, and the actual produce 
of four years, to apply the selling price to, if more years arc required, 
of the value in money of the revenues of each village. 


MOOTAH RENT. 


131. In this mode of rent, it is of course understood, that pro¬ 
posals will be invited, and if reference be had to the information of the 
collective revenue of the province, which the committee have entered 
in different parts of their reports, there appears abundant materials by 
which to estimate the fairness of the propolis which may be received. 

132. In the examination of the detailed accounts, of which 
abstracts are inserted in this report, the committee were early led to 
adopt an opinion, that the ryotwar rent in Tanjore presented no 
benefit to government, or to the ryot, proportionate to the risk of loss, 
because the great fluctuations in the extent of cultivation, in the 
produce, and in the market price of the produce, rendered it extremely 
difficult to adopt a standard for assessment ; because the reduction 
which must be made, to enable the ryot to undertake the risk of the 
market, and of bad and indifferent crops, would cause a very con¬ 
siderable diminution in the revenue, without a positive security being 
obtained for the payment of the residue ; because the extent of waste 
land is so insignficant, that the reduction on the present revenue, 
necessary to form a ryotwar rent, would not be counterbalanced by any 
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proportionate increase from extended cultivation ; so that a ryotwar 
rent in Tanjore would entail a permanent loss of revenue. 

133. It may be argued, that in a district where land is so valuable 
as to sell at a high price, security would always exist in the land, for 
the revenue; but when once land is overassessed, it loses its value, 
and is no longer saleable. In Tanjore, the changes which are liable to 
occur in the channels of the rivers, and the loss of water by the 
breaking of banks, must occasionally produce great deficiency. A 
village rent may support that loss, a single ryot could not. 

134. It has been stated, that tin government can, where the 
land-tax has been fixed, recover, by the means of duties on the articles 
of produce, what may have been remitted to form a land-tax ; but if 
references be had to what the articles of culture chiefly are, no very 
groat addition of revenue can be expected from this mode of taxation, 
without recurring to the oppressive mode of levying internal duties. 

135- ^ ought perhaps to be urged, that the very extensive- 

remission ol warum, and of extra assessments, which, as noticed in 
para. 70, have been made in favour of the inhabitants, would go a 
considerable way, towards enabling them to pay a land-tax for all the 
land they cultivated, whatever might be the proportion of the crops, 
below a full crop; but the committee think they have furnished 
evidence, that the fluctuation is greater than an individual ryot can 
under-take to be responsible for, while the chances of inequality in the 
assessment are greatly against government. 

136. Under the foregoing circumstances the Committee were at 
an early stage of their proceedings disposed to recommend the 
immediate establishment, for a certain number of years, either of a 
mootah rent, or of a village rent, according as circumstances might, 
during their investigations, induce a preference to one or the other 
mode. 

137. The committee will here remark, that very extensive pro¬ 
perty in land is held by the meerassadars. Many possess from three to 
four thousand acres, not always a separate and distinct property in whole 
villages, but in various proportions of the mccrassee of different [957] 
villages. But the property of a much greater number, is very small; 
many of those whose property is extensive were formerly puttuckdars , 
and are said to have acquired the property, by means not always 
justifiable. 

138. On a subject so interesting to the future welfare of the 
inhabitants of the province of Tanjore, the committee did not fail to 
consult the wishes of the people on the mode of rent best suited to 
their interests, customs and prejudices, giving them to understand, 
however that a division of the produce with government would never 
again be resorted to, for reasons which they were not ignorant of, 
and have not forgot. The nature of the mootah rent, village rent, and 
of the ryotwar rent, were accordingly explained to a large body of 
meerassadars, and an unreserved communication of their sentiments 
invited. 

139- The result of this conversation was, that the meerassadars 
had no objection to a mootah rent, provided they were left in the 
enjoyment of their present advantages, and one village not compelled 
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to pay the losses of another, or each village assessed separately and 
arbitrarily, for sibbendy or other expenses of management They 
seemed not free from suspicion that the mootahdar would evince a 
desire to possess himself o( their property, in the manner the puttuckdar 
had done ; and it was only on a full explanation, that they would be 
left at liberty to rent, or not, as best suited their inter < st, that they 
admitted a moolah rent would be so far free from objection. 


140. The meerassadars. who had been formerly puttuckdars, 
seemed rather unwilling to be placed under the controul of a 
uiootahdar; but the prospect of a division of the produce got the 
better of their disinclinations, so that they did not urge far this objec¬ 
tion. The preference given to a village rent on lease was, however, 
unanimous, and a period of five years was fixed on, as the most eligible 
for the duration of the lease. 

141. Under the foregoing circumstances, combined with those 
stated by the committee in their observation on each mode of rent, 
they have no hesitation in recommending the immediate establishment 
of a village rent on lease, in the province of Tanjore, wherever such a 
rent can be introduced on equitable terms to the government and to 
the people. 

142. If there should exist any reason for doubting the correctness 
of the accounts of Fusly 1212, or for supposing that those of Fusly 
1210 and 1211 are on the aggregate too high, it might be expedient to 
invite proposals from the meerassadars of each village ; or where the 
meerassadar may decline proposing, to form the villages into mootahs, 
and invite proposals for the rent of each mootah. As there can exist 
no doubt that the meerassadars would prefer a division of the produce 
to any rent whatever; so it is necessary to be prepared for the endea¬ 
vours they will make to obtain this mode of management. If the 
country be divided into mootahs of from 4,000 star pagodas to 10,000 
star pagodas annual value, and proposals are invited for the mootahs, 
as well as for each village, the meerassadars, where they may prefer 
renting their own villages, will most probably make offers 
adequate to the just expectations of government, which, with¬ 
out such competition, cannot be calculated on under the known 
disposition of the people of Tanjore to combine in their opposition to 
any measure not exactly conformable to their wishes. Such a measure, 
will facilitate the early establishment of the rent, and will probably 
bring to light a part of those undue gains, which there is some reason 
to think the meerassadars have enjoyed, from the suppression and 
concealment of the frauds committed in Fusiy 1212, Strangers and 
adventurers may be excluded from giving proposal^, and only persons 
of known landed property be admitted to hold a mootah. 

143. Recurring to the subject of warum, the committee arc of 
opinion that the advantages enjoyed by the meerassadars under this 
bead, are so considerable, that unle** a system of rent is introduced, 
which involves them in a certain risk, the committee would be disposed 
to recommend a general reduction of warum, pemitting the meerassadars, 
however, to enjoy a portion of those benefits which have been bestowed 
on them by the bounty of the British government, leaving their warum 
at a higher rate than that which existed on the cession of the province ; 
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but they recommend the continuance of the present rales, where the 
mecrassadars may undertake the risk of a village rent. And they 
beg leave to submit, how far it might be expedient, under what has 
been stated, to reduce the rates of warum, in instances where the 
meerassadars may decline every invitation to rent, in the hope of 
receiving their full share, by a division of the produce from a mootahdar. 
Such a proposal may, in the first instance, appear unjust; but when the 
immoral practices are considered, to which a division of the produce 
opens the door of temptation, an incitement to relinquish such a mode, 
from motives of personal interest, is perhaps a duty of the government. 

1 he meerassadars would still be left in the enjoyment of very consider, 
able advantages, as may be seen on reference to para. 70, while at the 
same time, a certain degree of incitement to rent their villages, is held 
out to them. In all measures of this kind, the recommendation must 
arise out of a knowledge of the character of the people, and under this 
knowledge, the committee beg leave to recommend that this proposition 
be adopted. 


144. Whether the rent to be established be eventually a village 
rent, or a mootah rent, the fluctuations which have existed in the 
demand of the circar from punjah, soornadayum, or baugayut and tope 
land, during the last six years, renders it expedient that the demand 
should now be fixed once for ever, not only as a measure of justice, 
but in order that each meeiassadar under a village rent, may know 
what he has to pay for his land of cither of the above descriptions, and 
that the mootahdar or meerassadar, or meerassadars collectively, may 
know how to regulate their proposals. [ 958 ] 


Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, the 
27th November 1807. 


Extract Mr. Hodgson’s Report on the Province of COIMBATORE ; 
dated 10th September 1807. 


74. The principal collector having submitted to the Board of 
Mr. Hodeson’s R Revenue an arrangement for dividing the Northern 
on the Province of Coim- division into estates, and for settling the revenue 
batorc; 10 Sept. 1P07. permanently, or on lease, it may be expected that 
I should state such opinions on the subject, as 
local inquiry may have enabled me to form. 1 shall accordingly venture 
to communicate a few observations on the proposed arrangement. 


75. ff there be any truth in the observation, that “ the attention 
"of the sovereign can be at best but a very general and vague consi. 

deration of what is likely to contribute to the belter cultivation of the 
" greater part of his dominions and if the reasoning on which a 
permanent settlement of the revenue of India was recommended to the 
Court of Directors, and approved by them, be not erroneous, it would 
seem to be at once a settled axiom of revenue management, that, as 
soon as the resources of a country have been ascertained, and the rights 
of the cultivator and of government defined; government ought to 
withdraw from the immediate and detailed management of its revenues, 
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and introduce the agency of landlords, intermediate between them and 
the cultivator ; because the attention* of a land- 
Sicinorig. lord is a particular and minute consideration of 

what is likely to be the most advantageous 
application of every inch of ground upon his estate. 

76. Applying this train of reasoning to the province of Coimbatore 
generally, but at present more particularly to the Northern division, it 
will have been seen that the resources of that division have been 
ascertained by a survey of all the land cultivated, arable, and waste; 
that the rights of the government, and of the cultivators, have been 
defined and fixed by the assessment of a rent, in money, on all the 
gradations of soil; that by the interchange of muchelkas and pottahs, 
the cultivator has been familiarized to a limit of demand, and to the 
practice of securing himself from exaction, by the possession of a 
written voucher. + 

77. This practice, and this fixed rent on land, has continued in 
the Northern division for several years; during which the revenue has 
risen, or fallen, according as the seasons have been favourable or 
otherwise. The rate of assessment has not varied. 

78. Now, it is an important question for discussion, whether it is 
politic or expedient to continue any longer this mode of management, 
or whether any other mode, better calculated to promote the prosperity 
of the country, can be introduced? because the establishment of courts 
of justice, while it has introduced forms inimical to detailed manage¬ 
ment, holds out to the ryot, security against the oppression of land¬ 
holders or head inhabitants, which may render detail on the part of 
government, which was one of the chief objects of it, no longer 
necessary. 

79. By the mode of management now existing, it is necessary to 
the circar, or sovereign power, to ascertain, annually, the extent of 
land occupied, and the gradation of soil under occupation by each 
individual. The register of gradations and of assessme nts on each field, 
are in the custody of the curnum ; it 19 he who registers the occupation 
of land, and informs the cultivators of the assessment on It. 


• Extract of a letter from the Governor General in Council, dated 19th July 1S04. 

Para. 31. In all cases it is desirable that the settlement should be formed with the 
zemindars, or other descriptions of landholders; where no such descriptions of persons 
exist, it would be proper to form the lands into estates, and to dispose of them to persons 
who will attend to thtir cultivation ; these persons, as well as all other landholders, should 
be permitted freely to transfer thu’r estates by sale, gift, or any other manner. It can never 
be desirable that the government itself should art as the proprietor of lands, and should 
collect the rents from the immediate cultivators of the soil; the rate* of reuts payable for 
the different descriptions of produce, mu.it vary in every district, and often in every village; 
where any proprietors may be found, they will generally collect those rents agreeable lo the 
specific engagements which they may conclude with their tenants, or according to the 
established usage of the country. If any difference should arise between landholders ar:d 
the tenants regarding these engagements or usages, the courts of judicature will form the 
proper tribunals for deciding such differences. Those questions arc of private right, in 
which the executive authority cannot interfere consistent with justice, policy, or its own 
interests, 

t The number of pottahs issued in the N. Div ... ... 85,068 

in the S. D. ... ... ... ... ... 32,809 


" 7.&77 
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80. On the honesty, therefore, of the cum unis' it depends, whether 
the land of the ryot be classed in its proper class, or rated to its proper 
assessment. He may place the land in a lower scale, rate it to a lower 
assessment, or omit a part of the cultivation altogether : that cum urns 
will do such thing* there exist abundant proofs, in the detection which 
the examiners, annually employed to discover suppressed cultivation, 
make. It is much easier, however, to detect an erroneous return of the 
quantity of land cultivated, than it is to find out whether the true rate 
of assessment has been fixed on the land, or the land properly classed 
The whole interest of the village is against the circar in a ryotwar rent, 
and the curnum runs generally less risk in defrauding government, 
than in disobliging a head ryot. 


@L 


Si. The necessity of annually sending out examiners, or of taking 
the accounts the curnums render as true accounts, is another evil 
arising out of a ryotwar rent. These examiners, from an excess of zeal, 
or with a view that their severity of examination should be moderated 
by a douceur, barrass the ryots, and torment the revenue officers ; they 
often return an exaggerated account of suppressed cultivation, or arc 
accused of bribery: both acts, lead to long and vexatious investigations; 
and which, under the establishment of courts of justice, must be 
referred to them, and to a distant period for adjudication. 

82. These scrutinies, and these annual exposures to fraud, are 
necessary consequences of a ryotwar rent, under the immediate 
superintendence of the officers of government. 

83. If a ryot fails to nay his rent, the whole process of distraint 
laid down in regulation XXVIII. 1802, must be resorted to, and the 
same forms be gone through with the ryot who [ 959 ] pays a rent 
of 6 fanams, as with him, who pays a rent of t,ooo pagodas: the 
number of ryots holding pottahs in Coimbatore cannot be less than sixty 
or seventy thousand; the number of pottahs issued has been stated at 
117,877. * 


84. If the process of Regulation XXVIII. is not enforced against 
each defaulter as soon as he falls in arrear, the evil spreads ; and those 
who are able, and those who are not, equally withhold their rent. 

85. By a rule belonging to this mode of management, it is con¬ 
sidered, that, when land is once occupied, the rent must be paid on, 
whether it is cultivated or not. 


86. From this rule, however, frequent deviations are made, and 
remissions + have been annually granted for land occupied, but not 
cultivated ; or if cultivated, only partially productive. 

87. It is not meant to be denied, that this mode of management 
may continue as long as it may be the pleasure of government, but the 
success of it, must depend on the character of the individual superin¬ 
tending it; because on him, depends the quantum of remission to be 

• Colonel Munro has declared, as the result of his experience, that he never knew o 
curnum give a true account. 

t Para. 16. Collector's Report, 30th September 1805 • 

The causes arc, the contraction of farms from the badness of the seasons, and the 
remission of rent to the ryots in instances where the crops had faiied, after ploughing and 
sowing the lands engaged for. It would have been useless, as well as impolitic, to have 
called for the fulfilment of sums which was prevented by the seasons alone, and not by the 
indiscretion of the ryots. 
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granted. This quantum must be ascertained, in the fir-t instance, from 
the curnums, and their false accounts be corrected, by subsequent 
investigation. It is more than probable that in a country where, fike 
Coimbatore, there is so much waste land, the revenue would, under 
such mode of management, ultimately increase, although liable to 
fluctuation according to the goodness or otherwise of the season. It 
must still depend, however, on the ability of the collector to ascertain 
the growing prosperity of the country. The question is, however, 
whether it is desirable to continue this detail; and whether it is 
calculated to promote the real welfare of the people, and the true 
prosperity of the country ? 

88. That the future prosperity of the country, depends on the 
correctness of the survey rates of assessment, if a ryotwar rent is to 
continue, will not be denied ; because, wherever they are too high, the 
land will be abandoned, or the ryot must be ruined. The combination 
of calculation, from which a survey and assessment are formed, have 
been shown in a former ^>art of this paper. On the correctness of these 
combinations, as applied to each field of each village, it depends 
whether the cultivator, on an average of years, either loses or gains by 
the occupation of the field or fields which collectively compose his farm. 
He has the remedy of giving up a field which, in his opinion, or from 
his experience, may prove over assessed, but perhaps the minutes of 
the survey and rates of assessment, may not nave been much more 
favourable in such of the other fields of his village, as remain unoccu¬ 
pied : if they have not been,* he contracts his farm, leaving out one 
or more fields, and takes an advance of money to finable him again to 
try his fortune. 


89. That a cultivator must often, or sometimes, lose by this mode 
of management, will not be denied by the greatest advocates for the 
system ; because such is the fluctuation in the seasons, nnd in the prices 
of grain, that a departure from what is, I believe, called the true 
system, is frequently resorted to: remission for lands occupied, but not 
cultivated, and even for parts of fields which have been sown, but have 
not proved productive, are occasionally made, and annual advances of 
tuccavy are required. 

90. The examination into the extent of land occupied ; the correct 
application of the survey rates of assessment to such land ; the inves¬ 
tigation into the circumstances of individuals claiming remission, and 
the determination of the quantum of remission ;—all these details must 
be gone into annually under a ryotwar rent, by the native revenue 
officers of the circar. As these officers cannot be very deeply 
interested t in the result, unless by corruption made parties: it may 
happen that the examination and investigation may not be favourable 
to the cultivator, or, if favourable to him, greatly disadvantageous to the 
circar. 


* The assessments in Salem arc of three kinds, in the three divisions into which it was 
divided under Col. Read. 

The 1st division high ; the 2d division lower ; the 3d different, but not ascertained : 
one division is higher assessed than both north and south Coimbatore, as they stood before 
the assessment in the latter was reduced. These countries are only divided by the river 
Cavery. 

f They are only on monthly pay, and always liable to removal. 
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91. It is the object in entering into this detail, to shew the 
liability to error which a survey rate of assessment is susceptible of the 
practice of fraud by which the collections of the revenue is annually 
endangered, and the exposure to loss and distress which the cultivators 
are, under it, subjected to. It is not meant to detract from it, as a 
system well calculated to develope the sources of a newly acquired 
country, or to give to cultivators a security against the oppression of 
head ryots, where courts of justice are not established ; but to adduce 
from this reasoning, arguments in favour of leaving it to individual 
interest to correct the irregularities of the survey, which, under the 
best conducted survey, must exist in a certain if not in a considerable 
degree; to extend relief to individuals, and to pay that minute “con¬ 
sideration to the advantageous applications of every inch of ground/' 
which individual interest will not fail to suggest, and can alone 
accomplish.* 

92. Without questioning the correctness of 

the Salem country, it is an ascertained fact that 
of the estates in that district have found it to 
to alter the survey rates of assessment; and in 
which I had an opportunity of examining, both the curnums 

and the proprietors of the estate, the alteration had extended [ 960 ] 
to various proportions of the land under cultivation, to some as far as 
to half. These alterations, \>ere all in favour of the cultivator ; because 
the proprietor has not the power cf raising the survey rates of assess¬ 
ment, and in the cases alluded to, had no disposition to do so. Here, 
then, is a proof at least that a survey rate of assessment cannot reach 
all the minute circumstances of detail, which individual interest can. 


(St 

t DJu 


the survey of 
the mootahdars 
their advantage 
many villages, 


93. On examining the register of complaints filed in the court at 
Salem, few have been found preferred, against mootahdars by ryots. 
It will not be said that the ryots there, are afraid to complain, when it 
is known that in that country, they had been in the habit of laying their 
grievances before the European authority, long before the establishment 
of courts of justice. It may therefore be concluded that the mootah 
system has not proved injurious to the ryot: on the contrary, that he 
has experienced great relief under that system in the Salem country, 
during the severity of the late seasons. 


94. Moderate, as the rates of assessment in the Northern division 
of Coimbatore are admitted to be, there is such abundance of waste 
arable land, that the reduction of them still lower would not probably, 
in the first year, diminish the revenue, and might ultimately augment 
it ; but such a revision by government, after the rates have been so 
long established, would be very impolitic, for obvious reasons: but 


* Extracts of a letter from the judge of Tirhcot in Bengal, to the question whether 
'* the country under his jurisdiction was in a state of improvement 

As it is upwards of ten years since I was first appointed to this district, I can confidently 
assert, that the improvement with respect to peculation, cultivation, and commerce is very 
great. I frequently travelled over many parts of the district, and the increase in the cultiva¬ 
tion is astonishing, and has frequently surprized me : I verily believe that it has increased, 
since I have been in the district, in the proportion of one-third, and the zemindars are 
yearly bringing into cultivation large tracts of jungle and waste lands; and I consider this 
to be chiefly, if not entirely owing to the confidence they have in the assurances of govern¬ 
ment, respecting the decennial settlement. 




the fact, if admitted, will point out how individual interest may be 
exerted in the improvement of the country. 


95. There is one remark, however, to which it is necessary to 
attract attention, as particularly applicable to a district in which the 
rent is fixed on the fields, viz. that an extensive cultivation may, unless 
the demand for grain be co-extensive, be productive of great inconve¬ 
nience to ryots, under a ryolwar rent, if not of ultimate loss. The 
price of paddy lias been known to fluctuate 50 or 60 and 100 per cent ; 
of other grains, proportionately. The price of paddy must always fall 
considerably below the general average, whenever the punjah produce 
shall be greatly augmented, and from favourable seasons, no markets 
should be found for it in the eastern provinces. A suspension of the 
investment at Salem, a diminution of the number of troops, are also 
circumstances which contract very materially, the demand for grain. 
On this subject, 1 propose saying a few words hereafter ; but at present, 
wish only to observe, that in such years, it is in the power of a 
mootahdar, by taking part of the produce in commutation of his rent, 
to afford seasonable and sensible relief to his ryot, with a prospect of 
advantage to himself; because lie can most probably afford to wait for 
a market, which not one in ten thousand ryots, could do. 

96. The proportion of nunjalr land has been explained to be 
small, in this province; the waste in nunjah is not c onsiderable. The 
extent of punjah land is extensive, and the arable waste, much more. 
The punjah cultivation depends on the falling rain. The waste is in a 
great degree, free from j ungle. It is only therefore an augmentation 
of capital and stock that is re quired, to enable the cultivators to 
increase considerably their farms, and a circulation of specie, and an 
increase of population, to consume the increased supply. 

97. Under the conviction arising out of the foregoing investigation, 

1 concur in opinion with the principal collector, that it is a most 
desirable measure that the estates into which the Northern division has 
been formed, should be at an early period, transferred to the manage¬ 
ment of individual persons, and that as soon as practicable after the 
alteration of the teerwas in the Southern division, the same system 
be extended to that division. 

98. In the present state of these districts, where so much waste 
arable land exists, it may not be necessary to settle at this period, the 
revenue permanently ; and it would be inexpedient to sell the estates. 
The purchase-money would, where the means of the individuals likely 
to become proprietors, are small, deprive them of those resources 
which would enable them to improve their estates, and meet the 
contingencies of adverse seasons. The assessment of an equitable 
permanent revenue would also be much facilitated by the experience 
which would be gained of the result of the management of the renters 
during their lease, and under the courts of justice. 

99. Tin re are exceptions to the foregoing statement, with regard 
to the property of individuals; for some of the gours of the province, 
particularly in the Southern division, are possessed of considerable 
wealth, obtained by improper means, during the anarchy,* which 

• The gours t during Tippoo s reign, frequently fought against each other, and against 
the government. Many, were notorious leaders of banditti. 




•**»r*)> 
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prevailed at various periods while the province was under the dominion 
of the house of Hyder. By adopting a system of rent on lease, a 
portion of this ill-begotten wealth will, in all probability, be appropriated 
to purposes of agricultural utility, paiticularly if good behaviour, and 
punctuality in the payment of the rent, during the lease, shall be 
declared to be a positive c laim to the estate on a permanent rent, 
whenever it may be resolved to fix, for ever, the land revenue of the 
country. It will have the effect, very probably, of identifying the 
interest of those hitherto restless, and turbulent gours with that of 
government, and give them a pre-eminence which they have frequently 
held, and have ceased to hold, with regret. This pre-eminence, when 
connected w’ith a property, which a renewable and transferable lease 
would be, could not, it is presumed, under the establishment of courts 
of justice, prove detrimental to the tranquillity of the country. 

100. Whether or not the rent shall be progressive at the expira¬ 
tion of the first lease, and what should he the period of the lease, may 
be considered subordinate parts of the plan ; as also, the best means 
of ascertaining the gradual improvement which the country may 
undergo, if at the expiration of the first lease, an increase of rent 
should be deemed advisable. 

101. During the lease, such improvement as the country is still 
capable of, may be carrying on and such provision made for an increase 
of revenue from those improvements, as the renters and collectors 
agree upon. 

102. If the propositions for renting the estates into which the 
Northern division has been divided, be adopted, and the same plan 
afterwards extended to the Southern division, a reduction [ 061 ] 
of the charges can be made in proportion to the abridgment of business 
w hich this plan will produce ; and a collector, with an assistant and a 
moderate establishment of servants, be fully competent to realize the 
rent of this province. 


<SL 


Extract FORT SI GEORGE Revenue Consultations, 
4th December 1807. 


Extract Mr. Hodgson's Report on the Province of Tinnevelly; 
dated 24th September 1807. 

25* The cultivation of nunjah is considered much more certain 
.. „ , , r» * an d pillar, than the cultivation of punjah: it 

on the Province of 'Hnne- has everywhere, therefore, been more attended 
velly; 24 Sept. 1807. to than the punjah, by the ruling power, or its 

representatives. The labour of the cultivator, 
and his seed, is not so often lost, as in punjah. It is accordingly found 
that, with few exceptions, the Bramins are the owners of the greater 
part of the nunjah land. The revenue from it, being more certain, the 
attentions of the circar to it, is naturally greater : the grain is cut at one 
season, or two at most; it is of one kind, or of two, and can be stored, 
watched, and sold, with much greater facility, than the other kinds of 
grain. The variations in the produce, and the circumstances of 
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occasional droughts in surrounding countries, which cause great 
fluctuations in the price, hold out temptations of an increased revenue, 
by that means which the short-sighted policy of the native governments 
have never been able to forego. These are the reasons which have 
it is supposed, made the practice of dividing the nunjah * produce with 
the cultivators, so general. The practice is, no doubt, under an 
arbitrary government, favourable to the cultivators ; because it relieves 
them from all responsibility, and secures them better against exactions, 
by furnishing them with the means of counteracting by fraud, what 
violence may attempt to extort. But the practice would not have 
continued for so many ages, where the power of the sovereign had 
no limit but his own will, if it had not been considered more profitable 
than any other. 

26. The share of the produce of punjab land, which custom has 
established, as the revenue of government from this description 
of land, was uniformly rendered in money. It has nowhere that l have 
been able to ascertain, a few instances excepted, been paid in kind. 
The mode of payment varies, in almost every province ; in some, it is 
paid according to the kind of grain grown ; in others, according to the 
soil ; and in some, the whole punjab land of a village is given up for 
a fixed sum. This last practice was pretty general in the province of 
Tinnevelly. 

27. The kinds of punjah grain cultivated, are extremely numerous, 
sown at various periods, according as the season is favourable ; the 
produce is very uncertain, depending on the quantity of rain which may 
fall. Those kinds which carry the grain in cars, are reaped at one 
season, and those that bear the grain in pods, at another season. The 
punjah land is often at a great distance from the village ; it would 
require a great expense in sibbendy, under a system of share or warum, 
to estimate the produce, to attend the reaping of the crop, and the 
beating of it out, as well as to secure the circar share, whether it be 
housed or stacked on the field. Some kinds of grain are extremely 
difficult to estimate; several kinds are often sown, in the same field, 
each kird ripening at a different period; cotton, when the plant is 
arrived at full growth, requires to be gathered daily. These causes 
seem sufficient, to account for the practice of the circar relinquishing, 
everywhere, all interference with the produce of dry grain lands, and 
for the favourable rates of the cultivator's share, compared with those 
in nunjah, in districts where the extent of nunjah lands is great. 

28. To establish a ryotwar rent, in a district of which the land 
is all punjah, or nearly so, is then only methodizing and ameliorating 
the ancient practice, of fixing the rent on the land where it may have 
been determined, on the kind of grain sown; it is not a fundamental 
alteration or innovation on ancient custom. To establish a money rent 


* In Coimbatore, in Salem, and in Mysore, the produce of nunjah was always divided, 
and continues to be so still, in Mysore. This practice is also believed to have prevailed in 
the nunjah lands of the Ceded Districts. 

It is recorded of Benares, that two modes of paying landed assessments prevail in that 
province. ' 4 By the first, the husbandman engages to pay the \a!ue of one-half of whatever, 
in the course of the year, the farm shall be found to yield. By the second, he makes himself 
responsible for the original land tax imposed by the emperor Akbar, together with such 
additional assessments, as late reigns have prescribed. 
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on each field of nunjah * land, is an innovation, and is attended with 
much greater difficulty, must be productive of loss of revenue to govern¬ 
ment, and be destructive in all the provinces of the Carnatic, of that 
right meerassadar sawrny bogum or coniatcliee } from lands cultivated 
by resident or temporary pyacarries, and level the property of the one, 
to the same tenure, as the other;, thereby annihilating the present 
distinction of ranks; but as 1 propose resuming this subject hereafter, 
I only wish to impress a remembrance of the fact, that where ryotwarry 
has been supposed to succeed best, + viz. in Salem, Coimbatore, 
Dindigul, and the Ceded Countries, there is, comparatively speaking, a 
very small portion of nunjah land. 

29. Previously to discussing the modes of management, which 
appear practicable to be established in this province, and the merits of 
each, the state of the annual cultivation and revenue will be shewn, as 
necessary to exemplify the observations which it will be proper to make, 
on the past and future management. [ 962 ] 

30. The following Abstract of the cultivation of Nunjah, since the 
acquisition of the province, will show the fluctuation, during a period of 
six years :— 

NCJNJAH CULTIVATION IN TINNEVELLY. 


— 

Fusly 

121 1. 

Fusly 

1212. 

Fusly 

1213. 

Fusly 

1214. 

Fusly 

1215. 

Fusly 

1216. 

NUNJAH LAND 


Cawnies. 






Share and Share 


95 . 55 s 

95,601 

97,386 

73,042 

79,188 

85,389 

Cowle lands on a grain 1 

1 







rent ... ...j 

1 

10,085 

9,214 

9,790 

6,949 

6,321 

6,886 

Poroopoo, or a landl 

1 



1 




paying a fixed money 


2,248 

2,100 

2,254 

1,649 

1,758 

1,812 

rent ... ...] 

1 







Nunjah and Punjah ... 


17,267 

11,792 

9*379 

5,890 

14,135 

16,832 

VanyparJ lands 


4 , 3 > 6 

3 ) 57 ^ 

4,273 

4,223 

4,456 

4,538 

Total classed as Nunjah 

f, 29.474 

I,2",283 

1,23,082 

91,753 

1,05,858 

1 , 15,457 

PUNJAH 


3 -* 5.377 

3 . 24 , 5 8 5 

3,30562 

2,62,600 

3,09,890 

3,07,066 

Total cultivation „ 

• 

4 . 44 . s 5 i 

4,46,868 

4,53,644 

3.54,353 

4,15,74s 

4,22,523 


• Extracts from Major Wilkes’ report: 

Para. 45. The whole of the revenue is under aumani management. The cultivators 
of dry lands pay a fixed money rent, calculated to be equal to about one-third of the crop, 
and those of the wet rice lands a payment nominally in kind, of about one-half of the crop : 
but generally discharged in money, at the averaged rates of the district which are adjusted 
as soon as the state of the crop admits of an estimate being made of its value. When the 
aumil and ryots cannot agree on the money payment, it is received in kind. 

N. D. The aumani here alluded to, is not a division of the produce, but an annual 
settlement in Dowle. 

f Malabar and Canara are districts which would require a separate discussion; the 
portion of the produce paid to government, as rent, is so much smaller in these provinces; 
viz. about instead of Afc I that the questions of private property, or ryotwarry in these 
provinces, can never be brought in support of the establishment of ryotwarry rentj or a 
ryotwarry permanent rent, in other provinces under the government of Fort St George, 
unless a previous assent is given to the practicability of relinquishing, in the present state 
of the public demands, the difference between 20 and 50 per cent, as received in most of the 
province, on the eastern side of the Peninsula. 

t Garden land. 
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3r. The difference between the greatest extent of nunjah land cultivated 
during the above six years, and the least extent, is about 24 pr. Ct. The 
difference between the greatest extent of punjah land cultivated, and the least, 
is about 19 pr. Ct. These fluctuations are not, perhaps, considerable; but it 
will be remembered, that the produce does not always correspond with the 
extent of cultivation. The cultivation may be greater, than in any former year; 
while the produce may prove, much less. 

32. The following Statement of cultivation and produce will exemplify 
the foregoing observation :— 


NUNJAH. 


YEARS. 

Extent of Nunjah 
Cultivation 
productive. 

Gross Produce 
before any deductions, 
except Hand Fee. 

| Average Produce 

1 per Cawny. 

Fusty 1211 

Cawmes. 

95 . 55 s 

Garce. Mr. Mr. 

30.25 6 352 0 

Mercal. Mr, 

126 5 f 

Ji 4 7 i 

» 1212 

95,601 

27.472 

69 1 

„ 12x3 

97 . 3 s6 

29,5b2 241 l£ 

I 2 J 4 

„ 1214 

73.°42 

21,942 252 5 

120 I \ 

„ 1215 

79,188 

S 5 . 3 S 9 

26,075 264 0 

131 5 

„ 12X6 

25)713 

38 7 

* 20 3J- 

Totai. 

• .t 

1,61,043 

17 64 

... 

Average Produce 

... 

26,840 207 7 

122 4 


33. The average produce per cawny given above, is low, compared with 
the average produce, in other districts. The first sort of lands in the Burma- 
sanum talooks will produce about 167I mercals per cawny; the second sort, 
about 146 mercals ; and the third sort, about i2of mercals. 


Under watercourses, the 


ist sort will produce on average 

... 

... 166 mercals. 

2d do. 

... 

... 119 do. 

3d do. ••• 

... 

... 97i do. 

Under tanks, 

ist sort 

IH 

... 97 do. 

2d do. 

... 

... 86 do. 

3d do 

... 

... 75 i do- 


34. It is the averaging of the whole cultivation on all the land cultivated, 
part of which is only partially productive, which causes the average produce to 
appear so low, when reduced to a general average per cawny. The nunjah 
lands of this province do not, however, appear to yield so great a produce on 
an average, as they do, in other provinces : the reason is said to be, that the 
tillage of the land is but indifferently attended to. [ 963 ] 

35. As the produce of punjah land is never divided, the following Abstract 
of the annual cultivation and revenue will shew the fluctuation during six years, 
and average tax on the land ;— 






















APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE^ 
PUNJAH CULTIVATION. 


YEAR. 

Extent of 
Cultivation. 

Amount of 
Teerwa. 

Average 
per Cawny. 


Cawnies. 

S. Ps. 

Fs. 

C. 

S. Ps. 

Fs. C. 

Fusly 1211 

3 .IS .377 

71,206 

4i 

13 

0 

9 

n 1212 

3.24,585 

52,670 

14 

3 

0 

8 48) 

11 1213 

3 . 3 °,562 

69,880 

2 5 

62 

0 

8 70 

11 *2T4 

2,62,600 

55,376 

26 

26 1 

0 

8 68| 

,1 1215 

3,09,890 

1,04,192 

26 

58 

0 

l 3 5°t 

n 1216 

3.07,066 

96,337 

37 

18 

0 

13 16 

Total 

• •• 

4,49.665 

3 

20 



Average 

... 

74,944 

7 

43 

0 

35 


3 6- It must here be remarked, that the assessment on nunjah land has 
undergone frequent alterations, since the acquisition of the province. It is 
not, therefore, possible to draw any conclusion, from the fluctuations in the 
revenue, as exhibited above : the nature of these changes will be noticed 
hereafter. 

37. Nunjah Mail Punjah is a species of punjah cultivation carried on, in 
the stubble of paddy land, or on paddy land for which there is not sufficient 
water, to enable the occupier to sow that grain ; but on which, availing himself 
of the moisture remaining in the ground, or of the water that may be at hand, 
which can be drawn by picotahs to the fields, he is able to sow the best of the 
kinds of dry grain. 

38. The extent and value of this kind of cultivation is shown hereunder ;— 

NUNJAH MAIL PUNJAH. 


YEAR. 

Cultivation. 

Revenue. 

Average 
per Cawny. 



Cawnies. 

Sr. Ps. 

F. 

C. 

Sr. Ps. 

F. C. 

Fusly 

1211 

17,267 

M,598 

18 

30 

0 

35 4 

11 

1212 

11,792 

9.328 

32 

30 

0 

33 *f 

i) 

I2T3 

9,379 

7,641 

9 

37 

0 

34 *7a 

11 

1214 

5,890 

5,i35 

0 

44 

0 

3 6 49 

11 

*215 

I 4, I 35 

l6,828 

7 

45 

1 

8 0 

ti 

I2l6 

16,832 

I 9i I 57 

23 

621 

1 

5 <>4 


39. The assessment on the nunjah mail punjah land, has also undergone 
various changes. 



































YEAR. 

Cultivation. 

Revenue. 

Average 
per Cawney. 

Fusly 

1211 

4.3*6 

«o,973 

3 

23J 

2 

22 54^ 

it 

1212 ... \ 

3.576 

10,290 

6 

67 

a 

36 63^ 

tt 

1213 ... : 

4,273 

>3> s 39 

16 

37 

3 

10 2 

)> 

1214 ... j 

4,2*3 

11,919 

24 

73 

2 

34 43? 

it 

1215 

4,456 

>3,724 

18 

55 

3 

4> h 

n 

1216 ... ! 

4,53 s 

12,205 

29 

47^ 

2 

28 J7 


[ 964 ] 


40. Vanpyer land is the totical, or garden cultivation in backyards, or 
select spots cultivated with plantains, sugar cane, tobacco, chillies, &c. The 
extent is not great, but the assessment has recently been increased, and requires 
modificarion. 

41. The soornadayeni , or what is called the ready money collections 
are independent of land, but are always classed under land revenue; they 
need not be separately stated. The following Statement exhibits the Revenue 
from Soornadayeni and all the foregoing heads, from the province, for each 
year:— 

STATEMENT of the Ordinary’ Revenue of the Province of TINNE VELLY. 



Fualy ltU. 

Fusly 1212. 

Fusly 1218. 

Fu«ly 1214. 

Fusly 1215. 

Fufly 1210. 


Sr. IV 

F. 

C. 

Sr. Ps. 

F. 

c. 

Sr. Pa. 

F. 

C. 

Sr. Pb. 

F. 

C. 

Sr Pb. F. C. 

Sr. P* F. C. 

Nanjah Proper 

8,05,791 

85 

64 

3,80,553 

94 

71 

8,59,226 

40 

80 

2.79,004 

19 

73 

3,29,279 8 58 

8,60,558 38 02 

Poroopoo 7 

Nunjah...J 

1,807 

19 

58 

1,2S 1 

83 

52 

1,927 

29 

79 

1,112 

8 

85 

1,504 21 6 

1,826 0 73 

Total 

S,07.5W 

13 

42 

8,87,885 

81 

l 

43 

1 

1 

8,61,154 

1 

28 

£9 

_ 

2,80,140 

_ 

28 

83 

8,31,868 29 59 

1 

8,62,864 39 55 

l 

Nunjah Mail l 
Punjab ... J 

14,591 

18 

30 

9,328 

32 

so 

| 

7,641 

9 

87 

1 

8,195 

0 

44 

16,828 7 45 

19,157 11 02* 

Vanpyer land 

10,983 

3 


10,290 

6 

07 

18,681 

16 

87 

11,919 

24 

78 

15,724 18 55 

12,205 27 47* 

Punjab 

71,200 

41 

18 

52.070 

14 

3 

09,650 

25 

62 

55,876 

20 

20 

1,04,192 20 58 

98,337 8T 18* 

Soornadyem... ^ 

J 68,523 

19 

* 

73,124 

87 

81 

70,102 

85 

28 

69,769 

16 

78 

68,890 2? 18 

78,508 12 7* 

Total 

^,82,991 

11 

36 

4,8S,249 

89 

14 ' 

1 

5,28,C18 

81 

83 

4,21,840 

13 

19 

5,87,025 20 70 

5,68,654 10 81 

Deshcawc! ... 

[ 27,561 

20 

22 

24,832 

se 


1 38,224 

19 

4 

28,082 

6 

0 

... 

100 3* 5* 

Grand Total 

1 

5,00,152 

1 

40 

58 

5,10,882 

40 

58 

5 , 06,639 

9 

87 

4,49,428 

19 

19 

5,37,025 20 70 

5,69,815 11 36* 


42. In the assessments under the head of Soomadayem, alterations have 
been made since the cession of the Company ; and in the last two years, an 
increase of the tax has taken place, which has given rise to a great number of 
complaints. 

VOL. HI.—71 
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43 The following Statement will show the actual collections from the 
province of Tinnevelly, for a Jong series of years. The remarks will explain 
the changes which, during that period, have occurred in the assessment by 
w&rum, by rent, or by extra taxes on the nunjah land; to which, being the 
principal object of investigation, it is confined:— 

STATEMENT of the Revenue of the Province of Tinnevelly, with the 
changes in the Nunjah nssessmen, from A. I). 1738 to A. D. 1S06. 


Fusly. 


1148 


1149 

1150 

1 * 5 * 

i 152 

*>53 
1 *54 


>>55 

1156 

>>57 


>>58 

>>59 

1160 

1161 
f 1 62 

1163 

1164 
x 16.5 

1166 

1167 

1168 

1169 

1170 

1171 

1172 
>>73 


A. D. 


1738 


739 

740 

74 1 

742 

743 

744 


745 

746 

747 


748 

749 

750 
75 * 

752 

753 

754 

75 5 

756 

757 

758 

759 

760 

761 

762 

763 


MANAGER. 


Not known. 


Mahomed Isoof Kha 


Annual Revenue. 
Actually 
collected. 


Sr. Ps. F. 
Not known. 


C. 


Budha Saheb. 
DalawoyComarassamy.N 
Moodely. / 

Appagee Naick. f 

Dalawoy Comarassamy. / 
Moodely. 

Aniver Cawn. 


Meer Gholam Hussain ^ 


Hussain Mahomed 
Khan ... 

Alum Khan 

Teetarapah Moodely ... 

| Hundi Meyah ... ^ 

Maufoos Khan 

f)y. Alagaraph Moodely 

Mahomed Isoof Mhan... 


"S 


Not known 

S/ 24.734 26 45J- 


5.96,245 34 29 
5 .° * .3<5 o 33 7 
7,56,613 11 36 


6,56,809 

4,24,52* ; 

4,85966 

4,42,424 : 

4,01,617 
3 , 7 °,S '4 
3 > 69 , 5'5 
4 , 39,442 
3 , 85 , "2 
3 . 53,786 
4,02,148 
4 , 69,139 
6 . 24,538 

7 . 54,260 

6,91,646 

6,38.323 


EXPLANATIONS. 


In the government of the Hin¬ 
doos, it was not the custom to 
measure the land of the gross 
produce of every cottah. From 
four to five cottahs were paid to 
the circar in kind ; and in some 
villages from 40 Cfs. 45 Cfs. and 
50 Cfs. per cottah of land, was 
collected in addition in money. 
This assessment, compared with 
the average produce, must have 
been very low. 

The land was measured with a 
rod of 6i cubits, instead of 7 
cubits, and 7 cottahs of grain 
were required for every cottah of 
land watered by the Tamtrapany 
river, or under never J failing 
watercourses; for lands watered 
by tanks, half the above, or 3I 
cottahs for every cottah, was 
required. In some villages, the 
grain was commuted for money; 
in others not. 

During this period, 8 cottahs 
of the gross produce was render¬ 
ed for each cottah of land under 
regularly supplied watercourses, 
and 4 cottahs for land under 
tanks, and 22 Cfs. yawannah, or 
fee, was collected for iyapillah, 
the manager’s Sumperty. This 
is the origin of the ya^oaytnah. 

Eight cottahs of produce was 
paid during this period, for 1 
cottah of seed land, and land 
was measured by a 7 cubit rod ; 
22 C. fans, yawannah was paid. 

The portion to be given of the 
gross produce, was the same as 
before, but the ready money 
taxes were increased; viz. 
yawanah as before, Cfs.... 23 
The Peshcar’s vawanah 15 Cfs 
Channel marah ... 2^ do. 

39 * 

During this period, the rent 
was collected in money, accord¬ 
ing to the current prices. 
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Annual Revenue 

Fusly. 

A. D. 

MANAGER. 

Actually 

collected. 




Sr. Ps. F. C. 

1174 

1764 

1 f 

8,31,674 0 64 

M75 

•765 


7.5V40S 3 2 

1176 

117 7 

1766 

1767 

> Rajah Hockmit Ram - 

5.80,785 3 37 I 
; 5, a 5.<26 27 4 ' 

1178 

1768 


4,96.827 7 *3 

i*79 

1769 


I 6.03.929 '7 2 

1180 


) Shakemahommed ( 

4,47,900 )6 73 

1770 

j Aly, for six months (. 

1181 

1771 

1 r 

6,02,606 8 47 

1182 

1772 


6,28,199 2 78 

• *83 

1773 

VSyed Mahomed Khan 5 

6,36,888 26 4 

1184 

1774 


6.86,853 22 J5 

1185 

*775 

J l 

5 01,070 17 47 

1186 

1776 

\ Mahomed Kttabar / 

5,40,546 32 10 

1187 

*777 

J Khan ... ... \ 

1 4,10,387 25 2 

1188 

1778 

Tremalapah Moodely ... 

5,60,380 20 26 

1189 

1779 

Ailynawas Khan 

J 4,23,772 2 24 

! 190 

1780 

( Delwoy Tremalapah J 

C Moodely ... \ 

! 2,44,261 26 17 

1191 

17S1 

) Delwoy Tremalapah f 

2,16,6io 18 40 

3 16,348 25 39 

1 !92 

1782 

j Moodely ... \ 

1*93 

>783 

| Mr. Irwin ... ^ 

4,68,066 23 31 

1*94 

1784 

S.i7,789 1 3> 

1*95 

>785 

1 f 

5,01,621 24 )5 

T 196 

1786 

1 Mahommed Ettabar J 

4,93,043 28 57 

1197 

I7 !z 

j Khan ... ... j 

5,24,013 34 17 

1198 

1788 

5 64,010 20 29 

1199 

1789 . 

J l 

5,67,993 3* 56 

1200 

1790 

| Mr. B. Torin ... J 

S,34,644 34 4 1 

1201 

*79« 

4,79.037 0 0) 

1202 

£792 

) ( 

6,25,388 >4 73 

1203 

1793 1 

( Mahommed Ettabar ) 

7,06,344 8 is 

1204 

17941 

( Khan... ... 1 

6,14,875 4 55 J 

1205 

1795 i 

) ( 

4,74,644 13 7> j 

120(3 

1796 

Dy. Ramasawmy Moodely 

4,35,498 2K 7 

1207 

17971 

Coopaniengar 

4,30,129 1 6 25 

> 

1208 

1798 

Mahommed Jaffler ( 

4,41,923 10 5 

1 209 

*799 

j Khan ... ( 

4,24,3'2 40 52-f 

1 210 

1800 

7 Mootahdars #t . 

4,71,289 17 56' 


EXPLANATIONS. 


For each cottah of land, 8 
cottahs of produce yawannah 37 
Cfs. as before; channel fees 


it . 

39*’ 


and nuzzer of 1} Cfs. per 10 


chuckrums. The grain was com¬ 
muted for a money rent, accord¬ 
ing to the current price. 

During this period, the drear 
took 60 per cent, the inhabitants 
receiving 40 per cent; the 
yawanah was excused. Channel 
marrah was collected in Fusly 
1180, at the rate of 2 \ Cfs. and 
nuzzer, at the rate of Fn. per 
10 chuckrums. This continued 
till Fusly 1185. From Fusly ziSr 
to Fusly 1183, the cirear grain 
was put on the inhabitants, and 
the value collected in money, 
according to the current price. 
The land was measured with a 
rod of 7 J cubits From 1184 to 
1185, drear grain was partly 
forced on the inhabitants, at 
the rate of 2 \ cottahs of grain, 
per cottah. at the rate of Cfs. 2 p. 
cottah above the felling price. 
From 1186 to 1187, the drear 
grain was also in part forced on 
the inhabitants, but according to 
the felling price, at 2 cottahs per 
each seed cottah. 

The circar, after deducing the 
expense of reaping, &c. allowed 
50 per cent, to the inhabitants. 
The yawanah was settled at f 
cottahs of produce for one of 
land in karr; and in pethanum, 
i cottah of produce for one cot¬ 
tah of land ; and from 1198 Fusly 
f Cfs. per cottah of land was 
collected as yawannah ; channel 
marrah, i£ Cfs. per cottah ; 
nuzzer | Cfs. During this period, 
the inhabitants were allowed 40 
per cent, deducing reaping, &c. 
expenses. 

Yawanah f Cfs. per cottah. 

Channel marah do. 

Nuzzer $ per 10 chuckrums. 

In this period, after deducting 
the charges of reaping, 50 per 
cent, warum was allowed to the 
inhabitants; and yawanah col¬ 
lected as follows: 

Karr produce f cottah per 
cottah of land; peshanum | 
cottah per cottah of land; yawa¬ 
nah money, | Cfs. per cottah. 

Channel Very i \ do. do. 

Nuzzer ... £ doper 10 ch. 
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Fusly. 


A. D. 


MANAGER. 


Annual Revenue 
Actually 
collected. 


12! I 
1212 


1801 

1802 


1223 

12x4 

1215 


Mr. Lushingfcon 
Mr. Parish. 


1803 

1804 

1805 


Mr. Cochrane 


5.»7,oo5 39 14 
4,00,003 15 34 
4,87,220 17 5 


5,11,027 36 73 
4 60,475 8 72 


EXPLANATIONS. 


The land was measured in 
Fusly 12! 2 with 0 rod of 7J 
cubits, and 50 per cent, allowed 
as warum to the inhabitants, 
after deducing reaping charges : 

Yawanah in grain ; 

Karr $ cottah per cottah. 
Peshanum \ do. do. 

In money : 

J Cfs. per cottah. 

Nautmahjan and Nuzzer 3 Cfs. 
Mutseddy Tahercer ... | do. 

Straw ... ... I do. 

New Tax.., ...4^ do. 

Altogether ... ... 5^. 

Channel marah ... i£. 

Nuzzer per io chuckrums. 

In Fusly 1214, 50 per cent, 
was allowed, as warum, to the 
inhabitants of the several villages 
in the districts of Nellrambalum 
and Bramadashum, as they had 
before enjoyed only 40 per cent. 
The other demands continued 
the same. 


44. An attempt has been made to explain the reason why the produce 
of the nanjah land been found to have been so generally divided. It will 
now be observed, from the foregoing explanations, that the practice has not 
been often cnanged in this province, previously to the cession in July 1801. 
During the Hindoo government, which showed so much favour to the Bramins, 
the possessors of grants in the Dumarsenum -ands were only required to render 
a given quantity of grain, and to pay a small sum of money for each cottah of 
land sown. I his portion of grain, or the amount of the payment, may, 
pe r Jiaps, have been not much more chan is paid by the proprietors of estates 
vn Canara and Malabar, or it may have been less. The revenue of government 
from this province, tradition says amounted, at one time, to only one-sixth 
of the gross produce. In the first years of the Mahonmiedan conquest, the 

gram proportion was 8 cottahs, and an extra tax in money, likewise was 

demanded. During the period of Mahommcd Isoof’s management, and for 
a few years subsequent thereto, the grain rent was commuted for money, 

according to the market price; but this can hardly be called a rent; it was 

little more than making over the circar* grain, as it was cut, to the inhabitants 
to sell, and collecting the amount of the sales, from them. During part of the 
time Isoof Khan was in charge cf the province, the price of grain was high, 
and a large body of troops was in the country; the revenues are therefore, 
unusually high, in his management. Various changes in the warum and 
share, and in the extra demands, took place during a succession of Mahom- 
medan managers from 1730 to 1780, till at length about the year 1781, the 
warum became fixed at 50 per cent, (with the exception of the period of the 
Company’s assumption in 1790) for all the Durmasenum lands. The extra 


• The practice now in use, in Mysore. 
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demands in money, continued variable, sometimes being increased, at others 
diminished. During the assumption of the Carnatic in the year A. D. 1783, 
when Mr. Irwin was collector, the country was rented, not by villages, but by 
mootahs. The same plan was adopted, during the assumption in 179°* when 
Mr. Torin was collector ; none of the inhabitants subrented from the 
mootahdars, during the period of these rents. 

45. In later periods, from t 793 to 1799 inclusive, the country has been 
under aumanee, and the nunjah crops been divided with the inhabitants. From 
Fusly i2io, the nabob rented out the districts to 7 mootahdars for three years, 
from Fusly 1210 to Fusly 1212 inclusive. From Fusly 12n, the first year 
of the Company’s government, to Fusly 1216 inclusive, the same share, as 
allowed the inhabitants for the nunjah produce during the latter period of the 
nabob's management, has been continued ; but the additional tax in money, 
has been increased, from an increased measurement of the land. During this 
period, the country has been nominally [ 967 ] rented by villagers; I say 
nominally, because, in the first place, the car harvest has always been divided 
by the inhabitants, such part only as remained unsold at the time of forming the 
dowle, being added to the rent: in the next place, because the circar has always 
taken, in kind, about fths of the circar share in the peshanum crop. The rents 
have never been concluded, before the end of February, and have sometimes 
not been finished, before the end of May; so that there has always been an 
aumanie management, for seven months ; in one case, for nine months ; and 
in two instances, for nearly eleven months ; and although there has been a 
rent, sibbendy have annually been employed to superintend and estimate the 
peshanum crops, before permission has been granted to the cultivators to 
reap it. 

46. It is not necessary to detail what must be the vexation, the trouble, 
and the loss, under such a system. The produce of the car harvest may be 
estimated, on an average, at cottabs 2,64,26. The harvest begins in the 
beginning of September, and continues, till the middle of December. During 
this period, it must happen, from the nature of the management, that the 
peshanum grain of the former year, has not been disposed of. The peshanum 
harvest begins about the latter end of January, and ends about the beginning of 
June. The time required to make the estimate of the car crop, and to send 
the accounts ; the time required to examine those accounts, and to determine 
the price at which the car grain shall be sold, precludes the possibility of 
carrying on the sales, expeditiously. 

47. At the time of forming the dowle accounts, in order to conclude the 
rent, there is then the whole of the peshanum crops, and much of the car, on 
hand. For example the following Memorandum will show the amount of grain 
on hand, at the periods mentioned. 

Remained on hand, as follows : 


YEAR. 

: 

DATE. 

CAR. 

• 

PESHANUM. 

1 

Fusly 1211 

• #. 

1 

Cottabs cannot be ascertained here. 

„ 1212 

1st April 

29,84/5 17 2 

1 1,08,562 7 0 

» I 2'3 

„ 1214 

| The accounts, are not at hand. 

„ 1215* 

20th April 

... 

1. 71.344 17 6 

„ 1216 

30th April 

13.73* 9 6 

2,07,042 1 0 


* Fusly 1215 was a year of comparative scarcity. 
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4 & t When it is considered, that so large a quantity of grain, is thrown 
at once into the market, it will not create surprise that the revenue cannot be 
collected, within the Fusly, or that superabundance, and partial scarcities, 
should exist in one and the same year. Accordingly, it appears by the 
accounts, that the collections have been made in arrears, as follows : 

Sr. Ps. F. C. 
1,00, r6o 8 4 

r,32,060 41 42 
1,74,443 4t 33 
1,40,928 41 69 
i,93,795 *7 *6 


B 


Amount collected in Fusly 1212, on account of Fusly 1211 ... 

Amount collected in Fusly 1213, on account of Fusly 1212 ... 

Amount collected in Fusly 1214, on account of Fusly 1213 ... 

Amount collected iti Fusly 1215, on account of Fusly 1214 ... 

Amount collected in Fusly 1216, on account of Fusly 1215 ... 

49. From the foregoing circumstances, it must be evident that the mode 
of management in the province of Tinnevelly, has been very little better than 
aumanie; that therefore, an immediate change, for a system of greater 
permanency, and of less annual vexation to the officers of government and to 
the people, is highly expedient. 


50. Although the average produce of each nunjah village for a series of 
years, is procurable, if a field rent on nunjah land be deemed expedient, no 
account of the average produce of each field, can be obtained ; the inhabitants 
must be left to assess the fields among themselves, or the assessments must 
be regulated by native revenue officers. In both cases, there is much injustice 
to one party, or to the other, to be apprehended, from partiality on the part of 
the head inhabitants, or corruption, or an excess of zeal on the part of the 
native revenue officers. These acts of injustice are difficult to remedy, even 
when discovered ; and, if field rents should by chance have been fixed, with 
tolerable correctness, that part of aumanie management, which requires the 
annual extent of cultivation to be ascertained, still remains, with the further 
detail of ascertaining the sorts of land of which the cultivation of each in¬ 
dividual is composed. For the detail of the inconveniences attending this 
annual scrutiny, I beg leave to refer to my report on Coimbatore. 


51. It is not necessary that I should go into any detail on the subject 
of the assessment of the punjah land. The variations in the assessment have 
been very numerous, and do not, as yet, appear to have been revised, for the 
purpose of fixing them. In four districts, an assessment, by fields had been 
begun; but further experience has shown the necessity of a modification, 
before declaring them fixed. During the latter part of the nabob's government, 
the whole punjah land of a village, was generally given up for a fixed sum 
called kulgjotawa , which sum the inhabitants divided among themselves on 
the lands they proposed to cultivate, or had cultivated. Under such an in¬ 
definite mode, various irregularities must have existed; these irre¬ 
gularities are only partially corrected. But, as the collector has found 
it expedient to make an immediate reference to the board of 
revenue on the subject, it is not necessary for me to [ 968 ] give any 
detail of the changes the punjah assessmet, has undergone. It will, 
I hope, be thought sufficient, if I state that frequent personal communication 
and investigations have produced an union cf opinion on the subject; and that 
I concur in the recommendation made by the collector to the board of revenue. 


52. The soornadayem taxes, and the taxes on trees, have also been 
investigated, and the nature of the reform to be submitted for the determination 
of the board of revenue, and of government, will be stated by the collector to 
the board of revenue. The amount* of these taxes will, on reference to para. 
4 r i be found to have been very considerable. They certainly partake, at 


Star Pags 73,568 per annum. 
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present, of the nature of a professional tax ; but may be easily modified to a 
definite quit rent, which may be made light, in comparison with the former 
tax. The people of TinneveUy have, already experienced the relief of an 
abolition of the customs and town duties, amounting to between thirty and 
fifty thousand star pagodas; and a proportion of them, will experience still 
further relief, by the proposed reduction of the punjah teerwa; and if that 
reduction produces an increase of cultivation, as is anticipated, the price of the 
dry grain will fall, and be a great relief to the manufacturing and labouring 
class of the community. 


53. -By an order of government dated it was directed, that 

all weavers working for the Company, should be exempted from the payment 
of loom tax or house tax, by which it was understood, that this relief should 
not extend to other weavers, not so employed. In the Salem district, all loom 
tax was, I believe, abolished, and a stamp duty on cloth, levied in lieu of it. 
In this district, in the present contracted state of the investment, those 
weavers who have no longer employment from the company, and little from 
others, are, by the foregoing interpretation, assessed with the loom tax as now 
existing in thii district, because they are not working for the company. It 
seems desirable either that all should pay a defined quit rent, like other classes 
of inhabitants, or that all should be exempt. There arc more weavers in this 
province, than the company are ever likely to find employment for, at one 
period. The demand will, therefore, always exist for employment, and no 
exemption is necessary to secure workmen for the company. Under the 
nabob's government, such an indulgence might have had a favourable effect. 


54 . It is now necessary to consider, whether the present mode of 
realizing the public revenue in this province, shall be continued; if not, what 
mode shall be established. 


55. Under the explanations which have been given in the statement, 
showing the revenue for a succession of years, it will have been observed, that, 
in addition to the large share of the produce received in the first instance by 
government, various taxes have been levied, either in money or grain, from the 
inhabitants, on the nunjah produce viz. 

Yawanah in grain, 

Do. in money, 

Feishkar’s yawanah, 

Channel marah, and 
Nuzzer. 


56. Of these taxes, the yawanah in money, and in grain, still continue. 
The yawanah in money was levied upon each cottah of land cultivated ; the 
size of the cottah differed, according to the size of the rod with which it was 
usual to measure the land. The demand still continues on the cottah ; but as 
the number of cottahs has increased in account, by the uniform rod which 
was used in surveying the land in Fusly 1212, the tax has increased, without 
any increase of benefit to the people, and forms an increased assessment, 
founded on no rule or principle, and which causes great complaints. It is 
desirable that this tax should be modified j and if government would, at the 
same time, grant the further indulgence of commuting the whole of the yawanah, 
which has, at nil times, formed an unpopular impost on the people for a curnum 
and tank marah, there is reason to be confident that the arrangement would 
prove of considerable relief to the people, and of great ultimate benefit to them 
and to government. 

63. In this province, an aumanie management, a rent by villages, and a 
mootah rent, have all obtained, for a shorter or a longer period. The mootah 
rent under the management of Messrs. Irwin and Torin, although undertaken 
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4S. When it is considered, that so large a quantity of grain, is thrown 
at once into the market, it will not create surprise that the revenue cannot be 
collected, within the Fusly, or that superabundance, and partial scarcities, 
should exist in one and the same year. Accordingly, it appears by the 
accounts, that the collections have been made in arrears, as follows : 

$r. Ps. F. C. 

Amount collected in Fusly 1212, on account of Fusly 1211 ... 1,00,160 8 4 

Amount collected in Fusly 1213, on account of Fusly 1212 ... 1,32,060 41 42 

Amount collected in Fusly 1214, on account of Fusly 1213 ... r, 74,443 4r 38 

Amount collected in Fusly 1215, on account of Fusly 1214 ••• 1,40,928 41 69 

Amount collected in Fusly 1216, on account of Fusly 1215 ... 1,93,795 1 7 

49. From the foregoing circumstances, it must be evident that the mode 
of management in the province of Tinnevelly, has been very little better than 
aumanie; that therefore, an immediate change, for a system of greater 
permanency, and of less annual vexation to the officers of government and to 
the people, is highly expedient. 

50. Although the average produce of each nunjah village for a series of 
years, is procurable, if a field rent on nunjah land be deemed expedient, no 
account of the average produce of each field, can be obtained ; the inhabitants 
must be left to assess the fields among themselves, or the assessments must 
be regulated by native revenue officers. In both cases, there is much injustice 
to one party, or to the other, to be apprehended, from partiality on the part of 
the head inhabitants, or corruption, or an excess of zeal on the part of the 
native revenue officers. These acts of injustice are difficult to remedy, even 
when discovered ; and, if field rents should by chance have been fixed, with 
tolerable correctness, that part of aumanie management, which requires the 
annual extent of cultivation to be ascertained, still remains, with the further 
detail of ascertaining the sorts of land of which the cultivation of each in¬ 
dividual is composed. For the detail of the inconveniences attending this 
annual scrutiny, I beg leave to refer to my report on Coimbatore. 

51. It is not necessary tliat I should go into any detail on the subject 
of the assessment of the punjah land. The variations in the assessment have 
been very numerous, and do not, as yet, appear to have been revised, for the 
purpose of fixing them. In four districts, an assessment, by fields had been 
begun; but further experience has shown the necessity of a modification, 
before declaring them fixed. During the latter part of the nabob’s government, 
the whole punjah land of a village, was generally given up for a fixed sum 
called kulgootazva^ which sum the inhabitants divided among themselves on 
the lands they proposed to cultivate, or had cultivated. Under such an in¬ 
definite mode, various irregularities must have existed; these irre¬ 
gularities are only partially corrected. But, as the collector has found 
it expedient to make an immediate reference to the board of 
revenue on the subject, it is not necessary for me to [ 968 ] give any 
detail of the changes the punjah assessmet, has undergone. It will, 
I hope, be thought sufficient, if I state, that frequent personal communication 
and investigations have produced an union cf opinion on the subject; and that 
I concur in the recommendation made by the collector to the board of revenue. 

52. The soornadayem taxes, and the taxes on trees, have also been 
investigated, and the nature of the reform to be submitted for the determination 
of the board of revenue, and of government, will be stated by the collector to 
the board of revenue. The amount* of these taxes will, on reference to para. 
41, be found to have been very considerable. They certainly partake, at 
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present, of the nature of a professional tax ; but may be easily modified to a 
definite quit rent, which may bo made light, in comparison with the former 
tax. The people of Tinnevelly have, already experienced the relief of an 
abolition of the customs and town duties, amounting to between thirty and 
fifty thousand star pagodas ; and a proportion of them, will experience still 
further relief, by the proposed reduction of the punjah teerwa ; and if that 
reduction produces an increase of cultivation, as is anticipated, the price of the 
dry grain will fall, and be a great relief to the manufacturing and labouring 
class of the community. 

53. -By an order of government dated it was directed, that 

all weavers working for the Company, should be exempted from the payment 
of loom tax or house tax, by which it was understood, that this relief should 
not extend to other weavers, not so employed. In the Salem district, all loom 
tax was, I believe, abolished, and a stamp duty on cloth, levied in lieu of it. 
In this district, in the present contracted state of the investment, those 
weavers who have no longer employment from the company, and little from 
others, are, by the foregoing interpretation, assessed with the loom tax as now 
existing in this district, because they are not working for the company. It 
seems desirable either that all should pay a defined quit rent, like other classes 
of inhabitants, or that all should be exempt. There are more weavers in this 
province, than the company are ever likely to find employment for, at one 
period. The demand will, therefore, always exist for employment, and no 
exemption is necessary to secure workmen for the company. Under the 
nabob’s government, such an indulgence might have had a favourable effect. 

54. It is now necessary to consider, whether the present mode of 
realizing the public revenue in this province, shall be continued; if not, what 
mode shall be established. 

55. Under the explanations which have been given in the statement, 
showing the revenue for a succession of years, it will have been observed, that, 
in addition to the large share of the produce received in the first instance by 
government, various taxes have been levied, either in money or grain, from the 
inhabitants, on the nunjah produce; viz. 

Yaw&nah in grain, 

Do. in money, 

Peishkar’s yawanah, 

Channel marah, and 
Nfuzzer. 

56. Of these taxes, the yawanah in money, and in grain, still continue. 
The yawanah in money was levied upon each cottah of land cultivated ; the 
size of the cottah differed, according to the size of the rod with which it was 
usual to measure the land. The demand still continues on the cottah ; but as 
the number of cottahs has increased in account, by the uniform rod which 
was used in surveying the land in Fusly 1212, the tax has increased, without 
any increase of benefit to the people, and forms an increased assessment, 
founded on no rule or principle, and which causes great complaints. It is 
desirable that this tax should be modified; and if government would, at the 
same time, grant the further indulgence of commuting the whole of the yawanah 
which has, at all times, formed an unpopular impost on the people for a curnum 
and tank marab. there is reason to be confident that the arrangement would 
prove of considerable relief to the people, and of great ultimate benefit to them 
and to government. 

63. In this province, an aumanie management, a rent by villages, and a 
mootah rent, have all obtained, for a shorter or a longer period. The mootah 
rent under the management of Messrs. Irwin and Torin, although undertaken 
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in a country just assumed for a temporary period, and during actual war in the 
Northern provinces, does not show an unfavourable appearance, compared 
with the revenue, at any other time. The village rent under Isoof 
Khan’s management, and subsequent thereto, certainly exhibits a higher 
revenue than at any other period ; but whether this is to be attributed to a 
more prosperous state of things, to Isoof Khan’s energy, to extortion, or to the 
mode of rent, it is difficult to determine at this distance of time. 


Ci 

IJJJ 


64. It is said, however, to have originated from the high price which grain 
bore, and to the number of troops at that time, in the province. 

65. I have already remarked, that a considerable diminution of revenue 
must result, from the establishment of a ryotwar rent on nunjah land; that 
under aunmnie, every advantage of high produce and low price, and low produce 
and high price, is turned to the account of government. Where individuals 
are to undertake these risks, much, must be given to all; and a reduction be 
made on each field, adequate to the securing the occupier from loss, under all 
the circumstances of variations in the produce and price. It is true that, as 
there is more waste nunjah land in this province, than in Tanjore, there is a 
prospect that an extended cultivation might result from a low fixed rent in 
money on each nunjah field, which w'ould counterbalance the first loss; but if 
the necessary repairs be made to secure an abundant supply of water, which 
it is in the contemplation of the collector immediately to undertake, little 
difficulty will exist of getting the land, now waste, cultivated under the terms 
of the present waium. [ 969 ] 

66. A survey is merely a measurement of the land ; a measurement has 
been made in this province, of both the nunjah and punjah land ; the survey 
is, therefore, complete. The produce of the nunjah has been divided with the 
inhabitants, for more than half a century, or the accounts of the gross produce 
preserved for that period ; the value of the nunjah revenue is, therefore, as well 
known now, as an assessment by fixed rents on fields, can determine it. The 
punjah land has been classed as well as measured, and if the propositions 
submitted to the Board of Revenue by the collector, for modifying the rates of 
money rent on each class, be adopted, all the knowledge of the revenue of 
the country which can be obtained, will have been procured, and the only 
questions remaining for discussion will be, 

1st. Is it desirable to continue any longer, the detail of collecting the 
punjah rent from each ryot, through the agency of native revenue 
officers ? 


2nd. Is it desirable to change the system Q of dividing the nunjah 
produce with the ryot, now obtaining, and which has obtained for so 
long a period, in order to establish a rent in money on each nunjah 
field ? 


67. It is necessary, first, to premise, that it dees not follow that a field 
rent in money, must be introduced, to avoid the detail and mischiefs of 
aumanie management, or the circar dividing on the field the produce with the 
cultivators. It has been shown in a former report* that rents by villages, or 
rents by mootahs, are calculated, effectually, to prevent the necessity of 
recurring to that system. 

68. It is presumed that great detail, as tn ryotwar rents, must have some 
object; that it cannot be intended, for a permanent system. If the revenue 
of the country, with all its resources, has been ascertained by a detailed 
management for six successive years, the object of detail may be said, to have 
been effectually accomplished. 

69. If the process laid down in Regulation XXVIII. A D 1802, for the 
collection of the revenue from the cultivators, and the forms required be 


' 
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referred to, and the severity of the law, when all the forms are gone through, 
be taken into consideration, they will demonstrate that the necessity of 
recurring to that law for the enforcement of payment, cannot, consistent with 
the permanent prosperity of the country, be entrusted to uninterested native 
revenue officers. A renter under a renewable lease, or a village renter, (I speak 
not of speculators in rent, for a short period) while they have the powers of the 
Regulation to controul the refractory, will not exert them, to persecute the 
unfortunate. A cultivator, against whom the rigours of the Regulation have 
been enforced, in the distraint of his property, and cousinement of his person, 
is a productive labourer lost to the estate, or to the village. The satisfaction 
obtained by payment in the person, which cannot be obtained from the purse, 
is a ruinous expedient to the proprietor of an estate in India, or to a village 
farmer, who has a valuable and transferable lease. 

70. Regulation XXVIII. A, D. 1802, dees not appear to have been 
compiled under the idea that the officers of government would, at any time, 
be in the situation in which proprietors or farmers are placed in, by that 
Regulation. Regulation XXVII. of the same year, is the Regulation by which 
the officers of government are supposed to collect the revenue, and in that 
regulation, it is contemplated, that the revenue will be received, either from 
proprietors, or farmers. 

t 7 1 - I* * is tru e, that although this Regulation is taken from the Bengal code, 
there does exist a species or ryotwar rent in two districts in Bengal, viz. in 
Sylhet and Chittagong. Such information as I possess of the state of those 
districts, and the difficulties the collectors experience in realizing the revenue, 
are here inserted. 

Extract of a Letter from the Collector of Sylhet. 

Para. 7.—“ Lastly, with regard to the petty talooks, the jummas of which 
“ do not exceed csfwn$* 10 per annum, the greatest part of which have proved 
“unsaleable; it is necessary to explain, that these estates in general, are no 
“ more than bheets, or elevated spots by nature or art, upon which barrees, or 
“habitations, have been erected by individuals following some mechanical 
41 profession, who go out to service, and are not constant residents of the place ; 
“ such as artificers, bearers, boatmen, (dandees, mangees, &c.). These bheets,' 
44 some of which have a trifling quantity of land attached to them, were assessed] 
“and formed into separate talooks, at the time of the decennial settlement’ 
“as long as these talookdars,t or, as they are termed, khoshbashan, continue 
“ on the spot, the revenues are punctually paid; but when they emigrate, to 
44 follow their different occupations, and are dispersed, their talooks fall into 
44 arrears, which cannot be well recovered by attachment, since there are no 
“ rents to be collected, and which, when exposed for sale, few or no individuals 
44 appear inclined to purchase ; since every person, almost, has his own barree, 
44 or home, and may not find it convenient to alter his place of abode, without 
44 necessity, or some particular view. In the mean time, the family of the 
“ talookdar, if he has any, retire, leaving an empty bheet, with sometimes an 
“empty hut upon it; the proceeds of which, if separately sold, would scarcely 
"pay for llie deputation of a peon . 

4 In my address* above alluded to, I find that I had omitted to state one 
44 principal cause of the ruin of many petty estates, in this district; viz. the 
44 irreconcilable disputes of the mofussil copartners A talook, which probably 
14 pays a jumma of cawns,§ 100 per annum, and often less, is registered in my 

• 5 Cawns to a rupee. 

t By talooks, we understand a district of several villages. A weaver's habitation with 
his back-yard, would, in the coast, on this principle, be a talook. 

* A *- ettcr - $ 5 Cawns to a rupee. 
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“ hooks, in the name of a single proprietor, whilst in the mofushil* there are no 
“ less, perhaps than 5 paithee shurrecks, or copartners, by right of consan- 
“ guinity or otherwise, who are all, in the actual possession of their respective 
« russuds, or portions of lands. They usually collect the rents from the ryots 
“ of their own lands, and pay their revenue, in the established proportion, 
“ to the ostensible proprietor aforesaid, who discharges the same to, and re¬ 
ceives a receipt in the name of, the talook, as publicly registered, [ 960 ] 
“ from the tehsildar. It often occurs, that these copartners quarrel amongst 
“ themselves, when some of them, are alternately dispossessed by each other; 
“ the payment of their respective quota is immediately suspended, and, if the 
“ arrears be not recovered in time by attachment, the estate is brought to a sale, 
“ if not reduced at last to ruin : for no ryots feel inclined to settle upon, or 
" cultivate the lands of a talook, which is so warmly disputed by the occupants. 
“ The first act on such occasions, on the part of the person who has signed the 
“ settlement, is to seize the ryots of his copartners, and to demand the rent on 
«the grounds of the estate being registered, in bis name; the farmer, having 
“given no engagements to him, thinks proper to decline, and at last absconds. 
<• When estates in this predicament, are attached, some of the copartners, or 
“ their ryots, frequently prefer vexatious complaints, as in a recent instance in 
“the foujedarry adawlut, and cause the tehsildar, or kooruckdar, to he 
“ summoned, to the great detriment of the public service, and their individual 
«annoyance. In such case, I think it my duty immediately to instruct the. 
“ tehsildar to attach the lands, by which measures although the dues of govern- 
«ment are generally realized, the evil is not remedied, not in the estate 
*' benefited.” 

72. The collector of Chittagong states, “ The Regulations, in my opinion, 
“are not calculated to realize the public demand, with promptitude and facility, 
“from the petty zemindars of this district. The minute subdivisions of the 
“ landed properly in this province, arising from the prescriptive right which the 
“occupants have enjoyed, since the formation of the first jummabundy by Mr. 
“ Verelst of transmitting their lands by inheritance, mortgage, or sale, and from 
« t h e rec ognition of that right in the practice of the dewany adawlut since its 
“ first institution, has fixed a value on real property here, which is not attached 
“ to it in other parts of Bengal, and has given existence to a numerous body of 
«landholders, unknown elsewhere; they feel themselves confirmed by custom, 
“ and a series of precedents of the civil courts, as the actual proprietors of the 
« so ji of even the smallest portion into which land can be divided. Secure in 
«their possession, and independent, they despise cotrol; and in general, only 
“ pay their revenue, when convenient to themselves; if recourse be had to 
“ attachment, the concomitant expense is excessive, in proportion to the arrear and 
11 value of the estate ; and it has been found ineffectual to adopt the system of 
“ distraining their personal property, as it is only productive of causing the 
“ elopement of the defaulters and concealment of their effects; all deputations, 

“ therefore, made with a view to the distraint and sale of personal property, 
“ tend only to harrass the incumbents, without any real advantage to govern- 
“ ment As these zemindars in general, follow their own ploughs, and are the 
“immediate cultivators of the soil, they differ only in name, from inferior 
“ tenantry, and therefore might be rendered subservient to the same rules; and 
“it would contribute much to the punctual collection of the revenue, if the 
" collector of this district was authorized, without any previous application to the 
“ dewanny adawlut, to proceed against dafaulting proprietors, whose annual 
«revenue may be under 50 rupees, in the same manner as he is authorized, by 
“section 25 t of Regulation VII. 1799, to proceed against the under-tenants of 
u an estate that may become subject to a kbas collection on the part of 
“government. ______ 


♦ Village; or District Cutcheree. 


t This has, I believe, been done. 
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“ The proprietors of land in this province complain, that the rale of 
“attachment and sale is severer than personal I restraintt, upon a WP 1 *‘‘‘J 
»f^mnnmrv coercion is less Oppress ve than inevitable futn, and 1 am 
“Sbn that Tere should be some gradation of punishment; for although 
“ dfe'arrears are, to most instances, -crib&to to want 

“of the landholders, immediate attachment, which is generally accompa 
“ with ruin, is a punishment disproportioned to the crime. 

73 . That any consideration of commiseration, arising from self interest, 
can ever enter the breast of a native revenue officer, is hopless. That a 
Elector can enter, although more alive than a native officer, to the distress of 
individuals, into the particular misfortune of each,m an l ^ a vourable season 

an extensive district, a vain expectation. Those who know the name 
character know well, that all who complain, have not always injuries to complain 
oft ffiat a reldSs to listen to complaints, produces an accumulation of 
representations of imaginary grievances. 

74 . To discriminate, therefore, between those who ought 10 be 

the Densities of Regulation XXVIll. and those who ought not, would be 
impracticable on the part of the collector; and could not, with safety or justi e 
to the individuals, be entrusted to a native revenue officer. 

$5 sgg 

2*sr t ffA-t 

should obtain no claims on the humanity of the head villagers. 

76 The situation, of a cultivator, therefore, in seasons of calamity, or 
in instances of individual distress, must be better under a village rent, or under 
a mootah rent, than under a ryotwar rent. Of this there is strong proof in the 
last unfavourable season, in every province where either of those modes of rent 
have prevailed. 

-7 Without quoting the authority of the best-informed and most 
celebrated authorities, to show that intermediate agents are productive of no 
mischief, but of much good, in all the transactions of life, whether in revenue 
or commerce ; they are known to exist m every country which can be said to 
be in a state of prosperity in its manufactures, commerce, and agriculture. [ 971 ] 

,0 if by creating proprietors of landed estates, an apprehensiou be enter¬ 
tained that we shall rear a race of poligars, who will rebel agamst the government; 
the apprehension must be accompanied by a belief, that the government lia\e 
appointed courts of justice, which will not be able to enforce their decrees, or to 
punish crimes; that the weakness of the government will always be equal to the 
weakness * of the native governments which produced pohgarindependence and 
rnvolt Wes not the history of this country, as well as that of every other, 
show that the subject, whether a baron, a pohgar, or the head of a banditti, or 
any'terms of similar import, were only lawless, when the government was weak ? 
Kl not be said that the persons who will become renters, or mootahdars, 
lv>ve been bred up like poligars, in independence, m a false sense of their own 
importance, or will have had their imaginary bravery excited to seek martial 
fame, by the exaggerated, but constantly recited deeds of valour, of their 
ancestors. 

70 That we have had rebellious poligars, and turbulent zemindars, is 
true; but it does not appear to me a natural conclusion, th at, by creating 


* l know of no other ground of apprehension, or of any inducement that a 
of an estate can have, to resist the authority of government. 


proprietor 
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mootahdars or proprietors, we are adding to the number of this description of 
persons- Till very lately, the poligars of many of the smallest tracts of country 
exercised not only civil but criminal * jurisdiction within their pollams. The 
services, as well as the lives of their subjects (as they may be called) were at 
their disposal; the punishment of rebellion or murder never fell on the agent, 
seldom on the principal, f Now, both are liable to punishment, and the 
experience of every day must convince them, that the period of crimes going 
unpunished is past. So far then from the poligar giving waste land for peons 
on service tenure, he is much more likely to give waste land, like the moolahdar, 
for revenue, and to commute his service land for a payment in money, because 
he has no longer any service, for his peons to perform. It is not, therefore, in 
my humble opinion, at all probable, that the creation of mootahdars will rear a 
new race of poligars ; on the contrary, there is every reason to think that the 
present poligars will become peaceful subjects and frugal landholders, through 
the force of example set them by the new mootahdars, of obedience to the laws, 
and of justice, in their transactions with individuals. 

80. The inhabitants in every district would, no doubt, prefer an auinanie 
division of the produce ; but it is admitted that such a system cannot, with 
safety, be adopted for any length of time. They can, however, under Regula¬ 
tion XXX. obtain their share in kind from a mootahdar, if unwilling to rent. 
In a village rent, the community will most probably club the share of govern¬ 
ment for the payment of the public revenue; they will, therefore, under that 
system of rent, have their full share, more than their share, or less than their 
usual share, according ns the circumstances of the rent, or the season, or the 
price of grain, may operate to diminish, or increase, the extent and value of the 
share of the grain they have contracted to rent. 

8r. It has been before remarked, that in field rents, a ryot must sell his 
grain almost as soon as he reaps it, in order to procure money to pay bis rent; 
that he cannot afford to wait for a market. This must also be the case with a 
village rent, to ascertain extent. In some villages, they may have the means of 
advancing the kists, and of keeping their grain for a better market; a mootadar, 
whether he manages his estate by aumanie, or by subrents, will always find it 
to his advantage to advance the rent from his own resources, to secure himself 
leisure to dispose of his grain, or to collect his rent from his subrenters. 

82. The chief objection which the inhabitants of this province would 
probably urge to taking their villages in rent, would be, the difficulty they would 
experience in disposing of their produce, for money. The observations which 
have been made in para. 48. on the present mode of management, and its 
effects on the grain market, will show, that it is difficult to determine whether 
the objection would be well founded or not. 

83. That the grain market has never been free for many years, is certain ; 
the circar has always had grain of its own in store, and constrained the markets ; 
the system of a village rent on dowle, has also impeded the regular supply of 
the market, or overstocked it. The collector finds it difficult, at this period, to 
sell the remaining grain of the peshanuni crop. The new kar crop is now 
cutting. The price of the grain is fixed at the time of forming the dowle ; it 
must be difficult at that period to fix, for several months, what is liable to 
fluctuate in every week. 


• A man who had his hand and foot cut off for thieving, or suspicion of theft, by the 
Wootacettah poligar, about 10 years ago, came lately to represent a civil complaint of a 
depredation of his office of cawclgar to the collector. This is only one of many instances. 

f The southern poligars were in open rebellion several times under the Hindoo^ 
Mahomedan, and English government; besides acts of individual contumacy, before the 
just punishment of their crimes fell on them. 
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The result of my inquiries have proved, that a very small proportion of 
the produce of this district is exported, either by sea or by land ; on the contrary, 
that, in unfavourable seasons of produce, rice is sometimes brought from 
Tiavancore. The price of paddy, in ordinary seasons, may be stated at 28 
star pagodaS per garce, which is, deducting expense of beating it into rice, 
between 60 or 70 star pagodas per Madras garce for rice ; in the present season, 
even supposing boats could have been procured, which was not practicable, 
the grain of this province, could not have been imported into Madras, at the 
rate allowed by government: it would have cost, when landed at Madras, from 
110 to 120 star pagodas per garce, without making any allowance for wastage. 


85. From the foregoing circumstances it is clear, that the produce in 
grain of this province, is all consumed on the spot ; but whether a village rent, 
or a mootah rent, is calculated to reduce the price of grain, or to increase it, 
it is difficult to decide. It is probable that there would be, under a villaae 
rent, an increased number of sellers, at all times in the [ 972 ] market, 
which would decrease the price of grain ; but, supposing this result to be 
admitted, and that an allowance should become necessary to village renters, in 
consequence of their representation on this head, still a village rent on lease, with 
this deduction, appears to me likely to be more productive ; because the loss 
by wastage, theft, and neglect, while the grain remains under charge of the 
native officers of government, must be considerable, and would be so much 
saved to the village renters ; while a diminution of charge, would result to 
government under such a rent, equivalent, or nearly so, to any reduction which 
it might be necessary to make, for a reduced price of grain. 


86. In this province, there is not the same cause for rejecting mootahdars, 
as exist i;: Tanjore ; the same inducements to deprive individual ryots of 
their right of occupancy does not prevail ; land is not so desirable a property 
here, as in Tanjore; the same security has not existed; the acts of violence 
and plunder of the southern poligars are not yet forgotten. There can be no 
danger of a monopoly either, if there be no interference on the part of govern¬ 
ment in fixing the price of grain, and a free transit is allowed into, and from, 
all the surrounding countries. If the inhabitants be willing to rent their 
village, there is no great objection to a village rent. I certainly give a 
preference to a mootah rent, but am not so zealous an advocate for that system, 
as to wish to see it introduced, contrary to the wishes of the people ; but I feel 
a conviction which I have stated, and which has been confirmed by observation, 
that the true interest of the people, and of government, is best secured and 
provided for, by this mode of management. Under any opinion of the superior 
merits of either of these modes of rent, a general concurrence will, I imagine, 
be given to the opinion, that a detailed ryotwar rent, where the revenue and 
resources of a country have been ascertained, and where courts of justice have 
been established for the protection of all ranks of people from oppression and 
injustice, cannot be longer expedient or necessary. 


87. Under the impression of the foregoing sentiments, I beg leave to 
recommend, that the collector of the province of Tinnevelly may receive 
authority to enter into engagements with the inhabitants for the rent of their 
villages, on a lease for a period of years, or, in the event of their declining to 
undertake the responsibility of a rent, with mootahdars. The lease should not 
fall short of three, but had better be for five years. There is no want of 
accounts in this province, on which to regulate the terms of the lease. 


88. If the proposition of letting out the country to mootahdars be 
thought preferable, 1 should recommend that the estates be not of less value 
S. ps. S. ps. 

than 5,000, nor higher than 15,000, according as local circumstances may 
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appear advisable; the lease to be transferable, and renewable, at the ex¬ 
piration of the first lease ; the term to be not less than five years : three years, 
is too short a period for the mootahdars to make arrangement with the in¬ 
habitants, to settle their accounts, to sell their grain, and to collect their 
balances. 




89. It is absolutely necessary that a system of village rents, or of mootah 
rents, should be resorted to, previously to the introduction of a permanent 
system immediately following a ryot war rent. The moderation, or otherwise, of 
a field assessment in all seasons, cannot otherwise be determined. A ryot 
cannot, under a ryot war rent, seek for a low assessment in a neighbouring 
village, if that in his own village should be high ; because the same principle 
of rent has extended over the whole district, aud the native officers assist each 
other, in sending back emigrants. The introduction of mootahdars induces a 
consideration of the best means of improving his estate ; and a reduction of the 
circar teerwa often presents a ready resource. All mootahdars must do the 
same, to a certain extent, or a part of their ryots will leave them, and resort to 
the low-assessed mootahs. Under mootahdars, therefore, there is a demand for 
ryots. This demand must be favourable to them, and not injurious, in the 
end, to the mootahdars; because a great increase of cultivation may result 
from the increased energy given to the labours of the people by this reduction. 

90. Under a ryotwar rent* there is no demand, no competition for 
the labour of a ryot; he cultivates only what he pleases, and the inducement 
for him to extend his cultivation must depend, on the succes of the past year. 
The rent is naturally, under a ryotwar rent, collected with less attention to the 
situation of individuals, for reasons already given, than it is, under a mootah 
. rent. The average, therefore, of collections from a ryotwar rent for a period of 
years, is not such satisfactory data by which to determine a permanent rent, as 
the result of the experience of the mootahdars have paid, compared with what 
has been collected under a ryotwar jrent. More estates have been advertised 
for sale in Salem, Dindigul, and the Baramahl, all districts on a ryotwar rent, 
before they were permanently settled, than have been advertised in the Jageer 
Mugletore Hally, Vizagapatam Havelly, Ganjatn Havelly, and Masulipat&m 
Havelly, where rents by mootahs, or by villages, had been customary, and where 
ryotwar rents had not been known. [ 973 ] 


Extract FORT ST. GEORGE Revenue Consultations, 
the 16th August 1808. 


Extract Mr. Hodgson’s Report on the Province of DINDIGUL ; 
dated 28th March 1808. 

Para. 5. THE whole lands of a province in India, whether cultivated, 
arable, waste, jungle or hills, have been from time 
Mr. Hodgson’s Report immemorial apportioned to a particular village; so 
on the Province of Dindi- that all lands are within the known boundary of some 
gul- 28 March 1808. village. The total boundary of all the villages of a 

province, forms the whole landed surface of that 
particular province. 


* 41 Ryotwar rents have, as yet, been introduced only in countries yielding dry grain, and 
having much waste land. In a country where there exists so great a quantity of waste land, 
so far from being an object of request, it must be tendered by the circar to the cultivating 
class, who consider rather that they are conferring than receiving a favour, in the acceptance. 

From collector of Coimbatore, dated 30th November 1808. 
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6. The villages in Dindigul are distinguished by the terms Circar 
village,’’ and “ Poliaputthe former, denoting that no other intermediate 
agency existed for the receipt of the circar share of the produce or revenue, 
than the immediate officers of the circar; the latter, denoting an alienation of 
the revenues of entire villages, and the transfer of their revenue jur.sd.c ion to 
individuals, styled poligars, either for a feudatory or cawel* service, or a tribute 
called peshaah, this tribute being less than the circar share of the produce m 
proportion to the service to be rendered by the feudatory pohgar or t.ie 
cawelgar. Independent of the pollams, the poligars frequently held catvelly 
mauniams in the circar villages. These poligars had, at the time of the 
transfer of the villages, no property or occupancy in the land, and seldom 
assumed any ; the most cultivated villages, and the most jungly or frontier 
situations, were frequently assigned to poligars for cawelly service, 
sometimes had a ktmmatum\ of their own, either to increase their resources, 
or for the purpose of rearing a superior kind of grain for domestic use. i hey 
sometimes had the power to compel the inhabitants of the circar villages to 
cultivate their mauniams, in preference to the circar lands. I his happened, 
when the government was weak ; and poligar power strong, ilie peons, they 
were under their tenure obliged to maintain, either for purposes of external 
war, or internal police, had land assigned to them, for a proportion of their 
pay An assignment of land, when the desolate state of most of the pollams 
is considered, the potigar could easily make, without ejecting any of the original 
cultivators ; if ejectment by force, was ever practised, it was always considered 
an act of injustice. It follows then, that the transfer of villages to form a 
pollam,| was no more than the assignment of a certain portion of the govern¬ 
ment revenue of those villages to an individual, for particular purposes, in 
preference to giving monthly pay. The practice of assigning the revenue of 
land for the payment of service, was universal in India. It was practised, as 
well for the maintenance of fighting men, for the endowment of religious 
establishments, in provision of the expense of the kitchen, as lor the payment 
of the betel bag carrier; as well in reward of civil and military services, as for 
the support of concubines. 

7. The number of villages in Dindigul, are as follows : 



Circar Villages. 

Pollam Do. 

Mouza . 

Muzrahs . 



Tout . 




Note—That the inhabited place whqre the servile class is numerous, and where many 
husbandmen reside, is named gravia, or village, and it is situated in the midst of Helds and 
grazed lands. Thus, on all sides of the villages, there should be pasture, and round this 
again should he the fields. The residence of priests, soldiers, and merchants, is best in 
cities’and towns, and that is intimated in a preceding charter.—Digest Hindoo Law, 
vol. 2, p. 35*- 

• Cawel means watching and protection from thieves and petty plunderers. 

f Kummolum is the name used to designate the farming stock of an individual, such 
as his ploughs, bullocks, slaves or servants. 

X So the Ramnad Polam or Zemindarry was granted to the ancestors of the present 
family, with the title of Setheputtis, for the defence of the road, and protection of pilgrims 
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8. In the villages of Dindigul, the same internal policy is found, as in 
other provinces. A certain portion of the inhabitants holding the title of 
NauUmar gonrs* * or mahajens , are in the enjoyment of a portion of the land 
rent free, and are the hereditary! occupiers of the remainder, certain principal 
officers, such as the curnum (or register accountant of the revenue affairs of 
the village) ironsmith, carpenter, barber, washerman, village watcher, [974] 
potmaker, dancing girls, nurguaty, or distributer of water, &c. Sometimes all, 
and more than those enumerated are found in each village : sometimes, only a 
portion of them. They have the circar produce of a portion of the land 
assigned them for their livelihood, but no claim to cultivate the land ; from the 
occupation in life of many of the incumbents, it may be imagined they seldom 
had the wish : a portion of the produce is given to them in addition, both from 
the grain io ear, and from the heaps when thrashed. It is after these deduc¬ 
tions, variously denominated, but existing in each province, that the produce of 
paddy land is divided with the circar, or the cultivator is allowed to remove the 
harvest from dry grain land. 

9. 'These deductions, generally denominated sotumtrums , are stated to have 

beeen prior to our acquisition of Dindigul, 6£ in every 
Sic in orig. 100 of the gross produce, leaving 93! to be divided 

between the circar and cultivator. In 1794, these 
deductions were estimated at 40 in the 100, leaving ouJy 60 to be divided : l 




This would give the circar 
Ryots 
Sotumtrum 
Total Ryot share 


3° 


30 

40 


- 70 

-100 


10. Rut in latter years, they were regulated at about 12 in the 100; 
leaving 88 per cent, of the gross produce, for division, share and share. 

11. In Dindigul, the produce of paddy was always, before our acquisition 
of the province, divided after deducting the allowances in kind above referred 
to between the cultivator and the circar in equal portions, and received by the 
circar in kind. I have found the practice of dividing the produce of paddy 
land, to have been general in all the districts § I have visited, prior to the 
introduction of the system of ryotwar rent, or a fixed field rent in money. This 
practice continued in Dindigul till the establishment of the survey, and introduc¬ 
tion of field rents in Fusly 1210, or A. D. 1800. 

12. The circar of Hyder and Tippoo generally took the whole circar share 
from the paddy land, in kind, and seldom made it over for a money payment to 


resorting to the sacred pagoda at Ramaswaram ; and to most of the southern poligars, for 
keeping up a certain body of men for the defence of Madura, and for the havelly of certain 
tracts of country. So, the western zemindars of Vcncatagherry, Calasty, and Bomirauzo, 
at no distant period, were made munsubadars of the Mogul empire, and established in the 
countries they now hold, on the condition of performing military service, and'having a body, 
of troops always ready to attend the summons of the emperor. 

• These titles vary in different provinces. Meerassidars, Potails, Grantatans are 
denominations of the same nature. 


t I use the word hereditary, to prevent any misunderstanding respecting the 
11 proprietor.” 


4 I am inclined to think this must have 
been an error, or if not, it was evidently 
a fraud. 

5 Note.—In Peddapore excepted. See my 
Report on that province, dated 1805. 

It was so, in 

Baramahl, S. D. Arcot, 

Coimbatore, N. D. Arcot, 


word 

Nellore, Sataward, 

Madura, Ceded Districts. 

Trichinopoly, 

It is so, in 

Tanjore, Zilla Vizapatam, 

TinnevcMy, Zilla Chinglepur 

Ramnad, 

It is so, in Mysore. 
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the villages. Under the company’s government, since the conquest in 1792, to 
the establishment of field rents in 17991800, the villagers were generally 
contracted with, to take the circar share, or a portion thereof, for money, and 
the rest was received into store. At one time, the district was rented by 
divisions, composed of several villages, to one man. When this mode of 
realizing the circar share was adopted, the villagers were at liberty to take their 
share in kind, or to contract with the renter to take the whole produce, paying 
him a value agreed on, for the circar share. This system is favourable to the 
cultivator, when redress from exaction is obtainable; because it leaves him, 
without risk or responsibility. 


13. The share of the circar, or the produce of dry grain land in Dindigul, 
was, before our acquisition of the province, received always in money, at so 
much for a given quantity of land of a given quality; the rates of assessment 
to the quality of the land, and the extent of the land measure differed in each 
village, or if not in all, in a very large proportion of them ; the nominal extent 
of the land was generally exceeded by the actual extent; and although the 
denomination of the rod used to measure the land, might be the same in each 
village, the number of inches to the foot or feet to the rod, and size of the foot, 
differed in many. It was by this intricacy, and by these indulgences, that the 
arbitrary imposts of despotic rulers were evaded, or rendered less oppressive. 
An order might be issued to increase the assessment, and the revenue officer 

might obey, to outward appearance; but if he was 
Note.—Mamool, custom, sensible the increase would not be collected, or was 
usage. bribed to betray his trust, he allowed a favourable rate 

of measurement. This once granted, became mamool 
and would always be claimed as a right. 

14. It is not I imagine possible, otherwise to account for the increase in 
Dindigul of the assessment on certain dry grain lands, called ghitty, during Syd 
Saheb’s management, from cully fanams per colley, to i6£ cully fanams ; 
being at once more than 100 per cent. 


15. The mode of collecting the revenue from dry grain land, thus 
described, continued till he introduction of the survey ; and where the vllages 
were rented to the villagers was productive of no inconvenience; they knew 
what each ought to pay, and settled the portion of rent among themselves. 
When the villages were consolidated, and several, given to a renter in farm, he 
might experience difficulty, in ascertaining his right, and in collecting his 
his rents, from this intricacy of assessment; but the circar, suffered none. The 
survey and assessment, established an uniform land measure' and an uniform 
rent, varying with the variations in the soil, to the extent of a given number 
of sorts. This was no gfeat change on the dry grain land, on former custom ; 
it was till collecting the tax in ready money, in lieu of taking a share of the 
produce of those lands. This change, provided the new rates of rent, and 
uniform land measure, bore the same proportion to each other that the old 
rates of rent, bore to the old land measure ; might not be unjust, or might 
even leave a larger share to the ryot: if they did not bear the same proportion 
there must have been, either an over assessment, [ 975 ] or an under assessment; 
an increase or decrease on the former rates of assessment, In most cases, 
it was intended the ryot should, on an average, be more favourably assessed 
under the survey, than he had been, prior to its adoption. 


16. But the introduction of the survey field rents, on nunjah or paddy 
land, was a positive innovation on ancient custom. It changed the nature of 
the land-tax from what it' was, in kind, to one, in money : it changed what had 
existed for ages; it separated the interests of a corporation united for ages ; and 
if it did not leave, under all seasons and all circumstances, the same proportion 
to the cultivator he enjoyed before, viz. half the produce, it would be an over 

vol. in.—7 
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assessment ; or if it gave him more, an under assessment: but still it was an 
innovation in the mode of payment, and introduced a responsibility, hitherto 
unknown. 


* 7 \ u p^ er assessment would, no doubt, compensate, in a great degree, 

for this innovation : because it might, at first view, leave the cultivator a greater 
portion of the produce than be enjoyed, under a division of it: for example : 
Total produce of a cawney, or acre, say 


Remainder 
To the cultivator ^ 
To the circar \ 


• ft 

IOO 

say 

10 

— 

45 

45 

90 

- 90 


-w. uivjuu lutavmg me uues» 01 government rrom paciay, 

under share and share, obtained, whether the produce of the acre was 100, or 
only 30 or less; the government and cultivator would divide the produce, 
whether great or small; but where a money rent is introduced, and the practice 
of share and share annulled, the result may be, ns follows :— 

Total produce ... ... 

Deduction 


ioo 

10 


Remains 

Cultivator’s money rent reduced to a fixed payment, on an 
average of price and produce ; say 

Government share, say 

-90 

19. The question is then reduced to what is a fair equivalent, for the safety 
and security of a division of the produce ; and frds, or any other proportion of 
the produce, when allowed, will enable the cultivator to pay this settled portion 
in money, in all seasons, and under all circumstances, and by whom this 
equivalent is to be determined ? 

20. It is maintained, that taking a share of the produce is, like tythes, 
a discouragement to agriculture. This may be true; but the question in 
India, must have reference to the quantity of produce, taken as revenue. If 
the government of India can afford to take only a sixth in money, instead of 

hulf the produce ; there can exist no doubt, that the 
Sic in orig m cultivators would acquire capital, and that land 

would in many places, become as valuable as inCanara, 
where a twentieth only is supposed to be taken. 

21. There can exist no doubt, that a money rent on paddy land, would 
cause a sacrifice of a very considerable portion of the present revenues of a 
district, classed as a nunjah district. This sacrifice, in dry grain districts, 
where the portion of nunjah land is small, must also, be small; still, it 
will be proportionate, and I am much inclined to estimate it, at a high 
per-centage on the former averaged revenue. But in such districts, the reduction 
was not so apparent; because the leading branch of revenue being dry grain, 
or punja rent, the loss on nunja would not be great. I mention this circums¬ 
tance, to show, that, although fieid rents have been introduced on the paddy 
land of a few districts, classed as dry grain districts, where the quantity o'f 
paddy land is inconsiderable; it is not yet satisfactorily ascertained* that it 
would be desirable to extend the practice to districts, classed as wet land 
districts. 


... 90 

60 

3c 


• Note.—-The government decided on the report cf the Committee on the province of 
Tanjorc, that it was not desirable; and I have recommedcd that it fce not adopted, in 
Tinnevelly. 
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22. That the practice of dividing the produce of paddy land has been 
general, has been proved ; but I have not been so successful in tracing the 
cause of this established custom. In the 24th paragraph of my Report, on 
Tinneveily, I attempted to account for it. 

32. In Dindiguh as in all the provinces south 
Digression respecting of Madras, a property in the land is invested in the 
divided property. resident inhabitants of each village. 


Note. — Sec Report on 33. So long ago as the 31st March 1800, Mr. 

Tanjore, Coimbatore and Hurdis stated, that the Nautumcars* of South Coimba- 
Tinneveliy. tore cons | < j ere d that they already held a proprietary 

right in the soil, and would be litt c disposed to purchase that right of govern¬ 
ment ; and remarked that, “The resolution of government, to dispose of the 
“ proprietary right in the circar lands by the sale, according to the manner 
“and amount specified in para 58, I conceive to be generally very impractic¬ 
able, from the poverty of the people they expect will become the 
lt purchasers, as well as'from the objection these very people [ 976 J would 
11 have, to purchase a proprietary right, in what prescription had already made 
“ their own” 


“ The Nautumcars certainly consider the farm they cultivate, as their own 
4t property: and no government, save the Mussulman, appears to have con¬ 
sidered the soil, its own, or itself, at liberty to deprive the inferior subject at 
“its will. Informing the present benevolent system, this solitary precedent, 
“ surely, will not operate as an example to act upon ; but where no written 
“document is found, what has been known as usage, will be established as law : 
“this would confirm the prescriptive right of many industrious natives to the 
“ lands they have long occupied, and be the certain means of making them 
“comprehend, whence their advantages were derived. ” 

34. The foregoing reasoning is equally applicable to the Nautumcars and 
Gours of Dindigul, or rather to the Puitookut t ryots, as they were denominated 
prior to the survey, 

35. It was not at that period known, and I regret much to say, is not now 
generally admitted, that two rights could, under the words “ proprietary right,” 
in the Regulations, exist; that the cultivators could possess, one right, and the 
zemindars, another ; yet both be distinct rights. It was argued, that the words 
“ proprietary right,” so frequently used in the Regulations, and so formerly con¬ 
firmed by Sunnud Mulkuit Istemrar on all zemindars, hereditary or by purchase, 
was an unlimited right; that is, an undefined power, or a power to be exercised, 
according to the direction of the proprietor, over all the land of the zemindarry 
or estate. It is declared to be inconsistent with “ proprietary right,” that the 
proprietor should be guided by any other rule than his own will, in demauding 
his rent; and emigration, under this interpretation, is admitted to be the only 
relief from an excessive rent. This mode of reasoning would not, perhaps, have 
gained so such ground, if it had been within the means of all, to have obtained 
the perusal of the interesting discussions on the subject, between the Right 
honourable Marquis Cornwallis and Sir John Shore, the Bengal Regulations, 
and the proceedings of the board of at Madras, on proposing the introduction 
of the permanent system. If general access to these documents could have 


•Note.— Nantumcar ; Mahajens ; Gours; Potails ; Munduls ; Mookuddums ; Meras - 
sadars ; Ca unlatch Kars ; Can poos ; iXaidjos ; Ooikoodies ;— appear to b<r all terms in use 
in different parts of the country, to describe those inhabitants of a village who hold the 
property, or, at any rate, have the right of cultivating the lands, in preference to other 
persons. 

f Note—The Puttookut Ryots were considered the hereditary owners of the land, and 
responsible for the revenue. There were other descriptions of Ryots in each village called 
Veil ala, Yerwadus t and Poodoogoodits. 
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^Keen obtained, or means had been taken to circulate them, or at least the 
part which bears or* this subject; it would have been distinctly seen, that 
the first principle of the permanent system was, to confirm and secure the rights 
of the cultivators of the soil. To confirm- ami secure , are the terms which must 
be used, because no new rights were granted, or any doubt entertained upon the 
following leading features of their right; * viz. 

i st. That no zemindar, proprietor (or whatever name be given to these 
persons) was entitled by law, custom, or usage, to make his demands for rent, 
according to his convenience ; or in other words. 

2d. That the cultivators of the soil had the solid right, from time 
immemorial, of paying a defined rent, and no more, for the land they cultivated. 

36. This right is inherent, in all the cultivators ; from the most northern 
parts of India, to Cape Comorin. I shall have occasion hereafter to show, how 
the right came to be of more or less value in different parts cf the Indian 
empire. 

37. The " proprietary right ” of zemindars, in the Regulations, is there¬ 
fore no more than the right to collect from the cultivators, that rent which 

v custom has established, as the right of government; and the benefit arising from 
this right is confined, first, to an extension of the amount, not of the rate of 
the customary rent by an increase of cultivation :—secondly, to a profit in 
dealing in grain, where the rent may be rendered in kind ;— thirdly, to a change 
from an inferior to a superior kind of culture, arising out of a mutual under¬ 
standing of their interest, between the cultivator and proprietor. 

38. Such is my interpretation of zemindary proprietary right ; and such 
it stands proved to be, in all the documents I have referred to. 

39. Paley, in his Philosophy, defines property in land, to be a power to 
use it, and to exclude others from it. 

40. Much has been said of the boasted proprietary right of the owners 
of private estates in Canara, and in Malabar, and elaborate disquisitions of the 
superior and inferior rights of the jelnmkar, chaiie gueny f and mool gueny of 
Canara, have been entered into to prove, that we should do an act of injustice, 
in selling the proprietary right in the lands of Canara, as we have done 
elsewhere. When this is argued, proprietary right is understood as an unlimited 
right, and the analogy between our caneatchkar j oolkoodies, ool pya hoodies , with 
jelnmkar , mool gueny is disputed. [ 977 ] 


• Note.—By the ancient system of India, the situation of a ryot was much superior to 
that of a tenant at will; nor was he subject to arbitrary exactions at the pleasure of the 
zemindar, while he continued to pay the rent, and fulfil the conditions to which, by the 
custom of his village, he was bound. He could not legally be dispossessed; and if taxes 
unauthorized by the government or by the usage of the district, were demanded, the Courts 
of the capital, as well as those of the province, were open to his complaints; for the 
protection of the cultivators of the soil was described as the first duty, and often became the 
first subject of the magistrate. 

“ Even in the views of this system, traces of its principles are easily discerned ; for 
among the numerous assessments that now burthen the lands of the ryots, a tax, which is 
called the original rent, invariably takes the lead, and has the semblance of governing the 
rates by which the other branches of the land-tax are determined.”—State of Bengal 1786. 


t Note.—Gueny ... 

Chaiie Gueny 
Mool Gueny 


tenant. 

tenant at will, 
tenant for ever. 


Note.—Caneatchkar, or 
Ooikoodie 
Ool Pyakoodies 


) possessor, proprietor, and 
> fully answers to jelnmkar. 

... is the tenant for ever, or residentiary 
cultivator of a village, and without property. 

Pyagoodie ... ... means a stranger, or man engaging for a 

term ; being therefore a tenant at will. 

Where the Caneatche is mortgaged, there will be in Cnr.ara, a fourth description of 
persons answering to. 
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41. When I assert, that in no part of our territories in India, are the 
lands cultivated by hired labourers paid by the government, or by its slaves, I 
do not fear contradiction ; when I assert, that by far the largest portion of the 
territory of India is cultivated, eithe: by slaves or hired labourers, I am as little 
afraid of the position being denied me. If then, these slaves and hired labourers 
who drive the plough, are not in the pay of the government, by whom are they 
paid ? They are paid by a description of persons, whose denomination varies 
with the variation in the local language, and whom we know, under the general 
term of cultivator, or ryot. In many parts of India besides Canara, I assert, 
with as little fear of contradiction, that where a Bramin has the property in the 
land, which the laws of his religion do not allow of his cultivating with his own 
hands, three descriptions of persons subsist on the produce of land : 

1st. The Bramin.* 

2d. The shudra, who undertakes to cultivate the Brahmin’s property, 
and to pay him for it a rent in kind. 

3d. The slave or hired labourer, who assist the shudra. 

42. Again: the government in India nowhere finds the seeds, the 
implements of husbandry, or cattle for the plough. The government has never 
been in the practice of granting leases for rent ; f leases for land, are, in 
India } distinct subjects. The collection of the rent of a village, of a number 
of villages, of a talook, or of a province, has usually been granted on lease ; but 
we nowhere find that the cultivators, each and all, ever held leases for their 
particular fields. In most instances, the land is not even a separate property 
of each individual, § but the joint property of the society of the village, and 
held in share; the occupation of the lands being changed, by casting of lots at 
stated periods, but always in the fixed shares. 

43. It must then, I think, be admitted, that the circar of government, or 
the representatives of government, the zemindars, never could have been the 
absolute proprietors of the soil. 

44. The property in land, of those who cultivate the soil in Canara, or 
the proprietors of the private estates, as they are frequently called, is represented 
to be of the most valuable kind ; because the land pays a fixed rent, and 
because it can be sold and mortgaged. 

45. It appears from the records of the Board of Revenue, previously to 
the conquest of the province of Canara by Hyder Ally Khan, it was divided 
into small estates, considered the actual property of the holders, assessed at 
a fixed and moderate rate : that on his taking possession, Canara was an highly 
improved country, filled with industrious inhabitants who enjoyed greater 
advantages than their neighbours, above the Ghauts ; but that the system of 
management, subsequently introduced, had impoverished it, and greatly reduced 
the population. 

46. Now I would ask, if this description will not apply to every part of 
India, and whether the system of management introduced at one period or 

•* Note.—The Bramin share in kind, varies from 50 to 60 per cent, of the gross produce 
after deducting Swatuntroms, the shudra, for 30 out of 60 will undertake to plough the land, 
find the seed, and reap the produce; the difference is the property of the Brahmins, and is 
the landholder's rent. 

t Note — Zemindars, Rajahs, Poligars, Jageerdars, are representatives, of the govern¬ 
ment, to whom the collection of the government rent has been transferred, not the absolute 
property in the land, and right to demand any rent. 

t Note.—Leases for waste land, or for encouraging the growth of any particular 
produce, are exceptions which prove the rule. 

$ Note.—Leases to individuals, where they exist, are reduction of the standard rent 
granted on cowle to favoured individuals, rather than leases of land The issuing of indivi¬ 
dual pottahs is a new practice, introduced under the new system of Ryotwar Rents. 
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has not impoverished, at one period 
or another, more or less, every province of India? If this be admitted, I 
deduce the following conclusions ; viz. that land will be, and is, more or less 
valuable ; first, where arable land is secure or abundant: secondly, where the 
assessment is high or low. 

47. In Canara the standard assessment (for every province in India has 
its standard) was at one period, very low ; an addition was however made to 
this standard, during the government of the Hindoo rajahs and rajah of 
Byjnuggcr and Bednore ; a further addition was made by Hyder Ally Khan ; 
and a still further by Tippoo Sultan : so that wheu the British government 
gained possession of the province, the rent, as established by the antecedent 
rulers, was nearly double the reka, or standard rent. 

48. “ Had such an assessment/ 1 observes Colonel Munro, " as that 
«introduced by Hyder and Tippoo, extended in ancient times Canara would 
“long ago, have been converted into a desert; in a country so rocky and 
“ uneven, where cattle are not only scarce, but even where they are to be had, 

“ cannot always be employed ; where every spot, before it can be cultivated, 

“ must be levelled, with great labour by the hand of man ; the expense of the 
“ first preparation of waste ground, must have been so great, that it never could 
“ have been attempted, unless the assessment had been extremely moderate : 
“and even after land has been brought into cultivation, if it is neglected for a 
“ few years, it is soon broken up by deep gullies formed by the torrents which 
“ fall during the monsoon.” 

49. It is, I think, demonstrated from the foregoing extract, that the two * 

causes above stated, viz. a scarcity of arable land, and low assessment, 
constitute the value of private estates in Canara. Contrast with this, 
the state of things in the provinces of Coimbatore, in the Ceded Districts in 
Salem, or any of the countries which I have classed, as dry grain districts, [ 978 ] 
in all those provinces, the arable land is more than quadruple, the land under 
cultivation. The expense of preparing this waste arable land is inconsiderable ; 
hence there is no scarcity of land; quite the reverse, there is a supera¬ 
bundance and the collector of Coimbatore* candidly observes, that the 

cultivators consider that they are conferring a favour on government, not 
receiving one, by occupying land. In all these districts, we have, with very 
little variation, continued the assessments of former governments, and to those 
assessments have superadded a strictness of collection, and of scrutiny into 
accounts, hitherto unknown.! In these provinces, then, there is neither 
scarcity of land, or loyr assessment, to give value to landed property. But, as 
in dry grain provinces, water, because a scarce article, must be of some value ; 
so, paddy land is often, and fields with wells are always, a valuable and 
transferable property. In the sale of the latter property, the sort and productive 
powers of the well determine the price, not the extent of the field ; because 
such a part of the field as cannot be watered from the well, is of no more value 
comparatively, than in any other field. 

50. I make the following inductions, from the foregoing reasoning : 

1st. That the cultivators have a right everywhere, without the exception 
of a single district or province, to pay a fixed tax for the land they occupy. 

2d. That they have the right, universally, to occupy this land, so long as 
they pay the standard rent. 

+ Note._ In Coimbatore the wet cultivation is little more than three In every 100 of the 

total cultivation. In Salem it was about six ; and in Ceded Districts it is not seven in the 
100: while in Tanjore, the dry grain cultivation does not amount to 50 in the 100. 

f Mote_By means of Ryotwar reni>, or taking an account of the cultivation of each 

individual, and giving each individual a pottah for that cultivation, defining the rent on each 
field. 
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3d. That they have the right, the standard rent being the only right of 
government, to sell or transfer by deed, gift, or otherwise, the land they occupy, 
subject always to the condition of paying the standard rent. 

4th. That they exercise the right stated in the 3d position, wherever the 
standard rent has not been increased, so as to absorb all the profit on cultiva¬ 
tion, or arable land is sufficiently scarce to be of value in the acquisition. 

5r. Had the state, of things, described by Colonel Munro continued in 
Canara, the owners of private estates* or the private property in estates, would 
have been of no more value than the land in other provinces ; in fact it was 
not of equal value, for Colonel Munro observes, “Canara has, however, now 
“completely fallen from this state of prosperity. The evils which have been 
“ continually accumulating upon it, since it became a province of Mysore, have 
“ destroyed a great part of its former population, and rendered its remaining 
“ inhabitants, as poor as those 0/ the neighbouring countries. Its lands which 
“are now saleable, are reduced to a very small portion, and lie chiefly between 
“ the Cundapore and Cbanderghorry rivers, and within five or six miles of the 
“ sea. It is not to be supposed, that the whole of this tract, can be sold ; 
“ but only that saleable lands are scattered over every part of it, thinner in 
“ some places, and thicker in others, particularly in the Mangalore district. 
“ There is scarcely any saleable land even upon the sea coast, anywhere to 
“ the northward of Cundapore, or anywhere inland, from one end of Canara 
“ to the other, excepting upon the banks of the Mangalore, and some of the 
11 other great rivers. In the vicinity of the Ghauts, the lands are not only 
“ unsaleable ; but the greatest part of them is waste, and overgrown with wood. 
“ It is reckoned that the population of the country has been diminished onc- 
“ third within the last forty years, and there can be little doubt but its property 
“ has suffered a much greater reduction ; Gesova, Ankala, and Cundapore, 
“ formerly flourishing places, contain now only a few beggarly inhabitants. 
“ Honawer, once the second town in trade, after Mangalore, has not a single 
11 house, and Mangalore itself is greatly decayed. It may be said, that this 
“ change has been brought about by the incursion of Hydtr, by the four wars 
“which have happened since that event, by Tippoo himself destroying 
“ many of the principal towns upon the coast, and forcing their inhabitants 
“to remove to Jumlabad and other unhealthy situations near the hills; 
“ by his seizing in one night all the Christians, men, women, and children, 
“amounting to above sixty thousand, and sending them into captivity to 
“Mysore, from whence one tenth of them never returned; by the prohibi- 
“ tion of foreign trade, and by the general corruption and disorder of his 
“ government, in all its departments : these circumstances certainly accelerated 
“the change; but, taken altogether, they probably did not contribute to it 
“ so much as the extraordinary augmentation of the land-rent.” 

52. At the period alluded to by Colonel Munro, when so large a portion 
of the private estates, or private property in land in Canara, was of no value at 
all, the whole landed surface of the province of Tanjore, and a great deal of 
land in other provinces, was, to the cultivators, a highly valuable, saleable, and 
transferable property, and sales of that property were at that period, going on. 
The Hoard of Revenue, at an early period of its establishment, prior to the 
introduction of local collectors, have been frequently, as ihe then only court of 




* Note.—Sales of land, and chorees of Court transferring land from one cultivator to 
another, take place in the following districts: 

N. Arcot. S Arcot. 

Jageer, now Zilla Chingleput. 

Tanjore, Madura, 

TrichinopoJy, Raranad, 

Dindigu), Tinnevelly. 

Paddy lands and wells are transferred by sale, in Coimbatore, and wells in Salem. 
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justice, to decide on disputes between cultivators, respecting land property, or 
the right of occupancy, or whatever may be the proper name; ». t. to decide 
to whom belonged the valuable right which has been attempted !o be defined ; * 
and in their proceedings, on the proposed plan of a permanent settlement for 
the territories under this government, they fully acknowledged these 
rights. [ 979 J ° 


. 53 ' Colonel Munro has stated, that he knew there were pretenders, 

either open or concealed, to almost every district in Canara, and he received 
letters from the poligars of Bilghi, Soonda, Vettil, and Coomlab. Here then 
is an admission at once, that the owners of private estates in Canara did, at no 
distant period, pay the rent of their estates to zemindars, rajahs, or poligars ; 
persons placed between them and the government. They now pay their rent 
to a teshildar, and not direct to the collector. 


54. Provided the property in private estates, that is, the standard rent, 
and no more, be paid by these owners of private estates, I hold it to be a 
matter of very secondary importance to them, whether the rent is demanded 
of them, by the ancient rajahs or poligars, the officers of Byjnugger or Bednore 
government, the rajah Coorg, the tehsildars of the Company, or the, to be 
created zemindars of the Company. 

55 - .It is "ell known, that in Malabar, where there is also a private 
property in land, and owners of estates, that the ancient zemindars or rajahs 
were set aside, and pensioned. I believe the rebellion in that province, was 
never attributed to the injustice of making the owners of these estates pay 
their rent to officers of the government, when they had heretofore always paid 
it, to rajahs ; but the intrigues of the rajahs to get back the collection of the 
rent, or the quantum of rent demanded, or mode of collecting the rent by the 
officers of government, may, or may not, have been partly the cause of 
rebellion. 


56. It is not the question of expediency that I mean to discuss; but 
I venture to affirm, that the right of the people in Canara or Malabar would 
not be injured or infringed by the establishment in those provinces, of the 
permanent system as established in Bengal, and on this side of India ; and that, 
with a difference in value only, private property "j and private estates, exist as 
much in every part of India, as they do in Canara or Malabar. 


* Sec the voluminous proceedings respecting the merassee of the village of Struperma- 
door, and of many other villages. 

t Note -Vishnu.—He who has mortgaged even a bull’s hide of land to one creditor, 
and, without having redeemed it, mortgages it to another, shall bo corporally punished by 
whipping or imprisonment; if the quantity be less, he shall pay a fine of sixteen suvernas.— 
Vol. 1. p. 209 

Vishnu That land, whether little or much, on the produce of which one man can 
subsist for a year, is called the quantity of a bull’s hide.- Vol. 1. p. 210. 

Vrthaspatis. If one field has been mortgaged to two creditors so nearly at the same 
time that no priority can be proved, it shall belong to that mortgaged, by whom it was first 
possessed without force.—Vol. I. p. 211. 

The same land, or other immoveable property, and slaves employed in the cultivation 
of it, a man shall neither give away nor sell, even though he acquired them himself, unless 
he convene all his sons.—Vol. 2. p 113. 

Land is conveyed by six formalities: by the assent of the townsman of kindred, of 
neighbours, and of heirs, and by the delivery of gold and of water.—Vol. 2. pa. 161. 

. P ar ^ ra * Giving a sixth part to the king, a twenty-first to duties, and a thirteenth to 
priests, a husbandman is exempt from all sins incident to agriculture.—Vol. 2. p 168. 

Vyasa — But at a time of distress, for the support of his house-hold, and particularly 
for the performance of religious duties, even a single coparcener may give, mortgage, or 
sell the immoveable estate.—Vol. 2. p. 189. * 6 h 

Menu —On all sides of a village or small tow n, let a space be left'for pasture, in breadth 
four hundred cubits, or three casts of a large stick, and thrice that space round a city or 
considerable town.—Vol, 2. p 374. 
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Extract, FORT ST. GEORGE, Judicial Consultation, 
the 20th December 1805. 


5& 1 


Extract Report of Mr. Extract REPORT of Mr. John Hodgson, on 

Hodgson, on Peddapore, PEDDAPORE, in Northern Circars ; dated 23d Novcm- 
23 Nov. 1805 ber 1805. 

Para. 23. At some former period, but when, cannot now be ascertained, 
the whole land of the zemindarry was either surveyed, 
Acres. or its extent estimated, and a tax fixed on each field, 

13 1 cawny. according to its size, and the fertility of the soil. 

Where this mode of settling the revenue obtains, it 
t Land-rent. j s called vissabuddy vis sum being a land measure 

equal to about if cawnies. In the progress of time, as 
alterations took place in the extent of population, value of money, or price of 
grain, the s/si t became either disproportionate to the means of the ryots, and 
a reduction in the amount resulted, or in other cases, the profit derived under 
the original sis/, was such as to attract the attention of the renters ; consequently 
having in one instance been compelled to allow a reduction in the sis/, from 
want of resources in the ryots, they considered themselves equally entitled to 
participate in an augmentation of those resources, and to raise the sis/, or 
rather make an additional assessment ; for the actual sis/ of each village is 
always preserved. The remission, or addition, follows in all adjustments of 
rents between the ryots and renters ; additions, it may be supposed, were 
more frequent than the reductions : the former is termed malavcr/y, and the 
latter inoojra . 

24. It is this fluctuation in the land rent, which renders a permanent 
settlement with the immediate cultivators, if not impracticable, at least impolitic, 
because no increase can be made, under defined laws, to the fixed rents ; while 
a reduction must be given to all ryots unable, from various causes which time 
would produce, to occupy Iheir fields, or to pay the full rent thereof. Thus the 
security derived from creating intermediate proprietors would be lost, and the 
annual settlements, the investigation of claims to remissions, and the collection 
of so detailed a revenue, immediately by the officers of government, would 
leave the mode of management liable to all the inconveniences of temporary 
settlements ; while the first features of the permanent settlement are, to combine, 
as far as possible, individual with the public interest; to limit the duties of 
revenue officers, and leave them to be discharged, under defined regulations. 
In the zemindarry of Peddapore, for instance, where the period when the land 
rent was fixed is not known; where the population is abundant, [ 980 ] 
and the revenue nearly stationary, the difference between the original sis/ and 
the present rent is, in many instances, considerable; so that if a law was 
published, declaring the sis/ to be what the ryot ought only to pay, the 
zemindar might be a great sufferer.* 

25. With the present mode of adjustment, all parties seem content ; the 
sis/ is the basis of the adjustment, and circumstances of season, determine 
whether it shall be receded from, or added to, and how. It has been established 
by law, that a written agreement shall be exchanged between proprietors or 
renters, and the ryots; the latter, have every security they either wish or expect. 

26. I have subjoined, in the Appendix, a complete 
? a g e 2 - detail of the internal revenue economy of two villages, 

to elucidate what has been stated above. 


• It is estimated to amount in the whole zemindarry, to about... ..Madras Pags. 40,000. 
VOL. III.— 74 
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Page 6. 
Page 12. 


From these details of village accounts, referred to in the Appendix, 
and on a perusal of the examinations of the curaums 
of the cusbah of Peddapore. and of Cuttamoor, it 
will be observed, that the occupancy of the land of 
particular villages in the zemindarry of Peddapore, is a 
right vested in the ryots of those villages ; it partakes 
more, however, of what is termed in the Southern Provinces the pashangary 
tenure, in which no sale of the right of occupancy is customary, than of the 
ardacarry tenure, under which the right of occupancy is considered a property 
transferable, subject to the obligations annexed to the possesssion of it. 


Extracts from REPORT of Mr. Thackeray on MALABAR, CANARA, 
and the CEDED DISTRICTS; dated 4th August 1807, as far as 
relates to the comparative advantages and disadvantages of 
Ryot war and Zemindarry Settlements as a 
permanent System. 

WHEN the permanent land tax on each estate has been fixed, it is 
possible to introduce the mootahdarry system with 
Extracts from Report some modifications, nearly in the mode suggested in 
of Mr. Thachcray, 4th Major Munro’s letter of the 9th November 1800. In 
August 1807. this case, the government would do to the mootahdars, 

what the former sovereigns of Canara did to the 
enaumdars ; assign to them the land tax payable from such and such lands, 
without giving them any interference with the landhoders. A commission of 
6 per cent, would, perhaps, be sufficient to cover the risque and expense of 
the mootahdar, Where one magany is large enough to constitute a mootah, 
it might be made over to the chief man in the magany. Where the maganies 
were small, two or three might be united ; so as to make the mootahs run, from, 
four to five thousand pagodas annual junnna. However, the larger the mootah, 
the gieater the security of the land tax ; just as the man who ensures a great 
many houses or ships, will care less for petty losses, and be less likely to fail; so 
the great, will be less likely to fail than the small mootahdar. Major Munro’s 
plan appears, in every respect, well adapted to the purpose, except that the 
commission of 2\ per cent, seems hardly enough. The mootahdar must keep 
peons, and accountants, and a shroff; he must collect and remit the money to 
the cutcherry ; he must stand all losses, and defray contingent expenses. Six 
per cent, would be necessary, at least, to enable him to do all this easily. It 
seems also contrary to the plan which has been introduced elsewhere, to 
oblige him to pay any increase upon the extension of cultivation. With these 
exceptions, a mootahdarry settlement might be introduced in Canara and 
Malabar. It would be a financial operation, something like the mortgage or 
sale of the land tax, and attended with all the advantages and disadvantages 
of the farming system ; except, however, that as the fanners are to he hereditary, 
they will not be so oppressive as temporary farmers usually are, and who always 
ruin a country. The chief advantages would be, that the Board of Revenue, 
and the collector, would be relieved from a good deal of trouble which the 
detail now occasions ; that the collector will be less liable to be sued in court 
by the landlords, whose property he may distrain, or whose persons he may con¬ 
fine for arrears ; that collectors will not be so skilful, nor take so much pains 
as mootahdars, in the management of the revenues; that all men of talents 
and experience will look to judicial situations ; and that as none, perhaps, but 
young men, will be found to take collectorships, attended with so much risk and 
trouble, the business will, perhaps, not be so well conducted ; and that suits, 
and arrears and confusion, will ensii;,, which the mootahdars would have 
prevented : that the vexatious interference of circar servants will be precluded ; 




that the people will have greater confidence in the permanency of the tax; 
that the mootahdars wilf exert themselves to get the waste land cultivated; 
that a good deal of the capital of the towns, which is in the hands of soucars 
and rich merchants, will flow into the country, and produce improvement; 
that the land tax on each estate having been previously fixed, no interference 
nor danger can result to the landlord ; that the sovereigns of Canara have often 
assigned the land tax of certain estates or villages to enaumdars, and that they 
have had rajahs in Malabar, Soondab, and in the southern part of Canara; and 
that therefore, the mootahdar system is not entirely inconsistent with former 
usages; and finally, that it would assimilate the revenue administration of 
Canara and Malabar, to that of the other provinces. 

These are advantages, certainly, which demand attention. However, it may 
be right to state the disadvantages of such a system. It is impolitic to limit 
the land revenue of a [ 081 ] great province, especially of one in which there is 
much waste land ; though it may be absolutely necessary to limit the demand 
on individual estates. It may be expected that a good deal of land may be 
brought under cultivation in 50 years of our mild government, and be liable to 
pay a land tax, like those estates now assessed. In the event of war, of the 
public necessities increasing, the government, under the mootah system, will be 
prevented from levying an additional and equal land tax. If, in such a case, 
they lay on two annas in the rupee, as they laid on two shillings in the pound 
in England, it will fall very heavy on the lands now under cultivation ; but be 
nothing comparatively on those which may hereafter be brought under culture. 
Government will be forced to double the burthen of those who now pay, to 
make up for the deficiency on those lands which do not pay the old land tax. 
This objection, however, applies to the whole country, and has therefore been 
considered, and refuted. However, I must confess that I see no easy way of 
raising an additional land revenue from the provinces already settled, in 
Mootadarry. 

Another objection to the mootahdarry system, is, the influence and 
I>atronage which it gives to the mootahdar, to the diminution of the interest and 
authority of government. Both Malabar and Canara are very strong wild 
countries, which have frequently been the theatres of dreadful civil wars and 
rebellions ; and the traveller passing through the country wonders how they are 
kept in subjection. This objection has been already amply discussed; but it 
applies with such peculiar force-to those two provinces, that I cannot help 
mentioning how it operates on my mind. Another objection is, that the revenue 
would not be so secure. The land which pays a higher fixed land tax, is the 
surest pledge for its realization ; but when the land tax is transferred to a farmer, 
the security is weakened ; because the pledge is put into his hands, and the 
money passes through an additional channel. The whole value of the whole 
lands of a mootah will be a more valuable pledge, than the real, personal, and 
constructive property, of the mootahdar. Besides, as the situation of the 
mootahdar is rather an office than a solid estate, the division of it among his 
sons, according to the Hindoo law, would cramp the efficiency, and weaken the 
security which government originally expected from the office. This is an 
argument, generally applicable to mootahdars; but in Canara and Malabar, 
where the mootahdar would so especially be a farmer of revenue, an hereditary 
tehsildar, it is particularly applicable to these provinces. This objection has 
been fully stated before. 

The argument in favour of mootahs, that the stock of the towns will flow 
into the country by the speculations of soucars, is not strong. When a laud tax 
is once fixed, and tbe people are sure that only a certain known light share 
of the rent will be taken by government, every man who has spirit and means 
to speculate in agriculture, will do so. He will not consider whether he (if he 
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improves himself) or the ryot to whom he lends (if he does not mean to improve 
land himself) pay the Land tax direct to government, or through a mootabdar ; 
he will only consider the expenses, and the probable profit, and will accordingly 
turn his attention and his capital, to agriculture or other pursuits, as they may 
promise advantages. The soucars now lend money upon the security of the 
lands; even though the land tax be not absolutely fixed. No mootabdar 
can give them greater security; nor will they be more inclined to lend, nor the 
ryots more able to borrow, because government have farmed the land tax. 

In respect to the objection, that men of abilities will get into the judicial 
line ; 1 think that good salaries will secure the services of men, sufficiently able 
to carry on the business of a collectorship. 

Respecting the vexa'tion occasioned by the interference of circar servants ; 
it may be easily believed that the heartburning and jealousies which would 
arise between the mootahdar and his former equals, over whom he would 
probably show his importance, and disgust, by the insolence of office, would 
more than counterbalance the vexation occasioned by circar servants. 


<SL 


The e»asiest, but not the best way of settling these provinces, would be to 
divide them into mootahs at once; to take an average of the collect ions of 
former years, and fixing the jummaon that average, sell the mootahs, without any 
more ado ; as we have done, in the Circars and Baramahl: but in this case, if the 
land tax were not previously fixed, we should, in reality, give the mootahdar 
legislative powers, if not confer upon him the actual property in the lands of 
those who are now, independent propietors. Such a measure would be, I 
should imagine, as unjust as it would be impolitic; indeed, it would be 
impossible, unless we at least established a rate at which the lands were to be 
assessed. But even where a rate was fixed, and it were left to the mootahdar 
to carry into effect, no body can suppose that he would do it, impartially. 
The mootahdars, if they were left to assess the land tux, would favour their own 
friends; relieve the greater part of the burthen on the lower proprietors, and 
manage in such a way, that their own lands, and those of their friends, should 
go tax free. 


A scene of iniquity, and at all events of altercation, would ensue, which 
could never be so well settled in court, as it would be prevented in the 
cutcherry of the collector. If the collector cannot, in the first instance, fairly 
settle the tax on each estate ; there is little hope of its ever being done in court, 
after every thing has been thrown into confusion, by the altercation of the 
parties. 

As I have sat a long time in a Zillah Court, I may be supposed to know, 
how difficult it is; what delays ensue, in settling revenue causes. As a 
collector, a man may settle more, in one day ; than as a judge, in a month 
perhaps. The forms and appeals, occasion a great delay : the simpler and poorer 
sort would be ruined ; the richer and cunning would shield [ 982 ] themselves 
behind the ample target of a rejoinder. There is at present no standard, in 
either Malabar or Canara, which could be prescribed to the mootahdar, as a 
rule for him to make his sub-assessment. If government fixed his jumma at an 
average; of former years collections, it would be fair that he should be guided 
by the same rule, in subdividing it among the proprietors; but this latitude 
would give him an arbitrary power, which government, alone, should exercise. 
The present proprietors would most likely consider the mootahdars as men 
put over them, eventually to engross their rights. The settlement of Malabar 
is not yet made ; and there would be ample scope for the arbitrary proceedings 
of mootahdar. The settlement of Cunara is made annually upon an imaginary 
settlement of Tippoo, which is at least one lack of pagodas more than the 
country can pay ; and as the collector annually raises or lowers the assessment, 
according to circumstances, and to the means of the ryots, upon this inadequate 
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standard, his settlement is as arbitrary, as if there was no standard. The 
assessment is also very unequal in the whole, and in the parts of which it is 
composed ; so that whether the shist with a percentage of the shatnul, or the 
old standard with a percentage on the Bednore and subsequent assessments, or 
a per centage on the standard, be taken as a general rule, the inequality will 
still exist. The only rule which could be prescribed to the mootahdar would be, 
a percentage of the rent or gueni\ and if government think that the mootahdar 
could settle the land tax on this principal, better than the collector, I think that 
they ought to adopt mootahdarry in these provinces immediately ; but in my 
humble opinion, the land tax ought to be formed, direct with the landlords. I 
wish to unite, not to cut this gordian knot. If government are resolved to have 
mootahdars, it may be done hereafter; but to do it at once, would, I should 
imagine, strike at the root of private property. But if government wish the 
collector to settle the land tax direct; if they wish to have a just and equal 
assessment levied ; they ought, I think to encourage and support the collectors, 
as much as possible. The courts of justice ought not to interfere, until the 
land tax is fixed, and declared permanent by government. If the collector is 
checked, or discouraged or alarmed by prosecution, his zeal, will damp; his 
caution will degenerate into timidity. While personal responsibility, and the 
fear of the courts hang over him, he will, it is true, go on, the best way he can, 
so as to avoid being removed ; but no vigorous exertions, without which this 
kind of land tax cannot be introduced, can be expected from him. The poor 
will pay more ; the rich less, than their share. The cunning will escape; the 
simple will pay. The chicanery, delay and multiplicity of causes, will prevent 
the courts from being useful, while they will act in terrorcm> to prevent 
the collector venturing on measures, which may be highly equitable 
and expedient. The collector has an immediate interest in protecting 
the ryots; and there is little danger of his oppressing them ; and if he 
cannot prevent the temporary oppression of the native servants, it is not 
likely that the courts will be able. For these reasons, I think that 
the courts ought to have no interference, ought to take no cognizauce 
of revenue affairs, until the permanent land tax is confirmed: then, indeed, 
they will be absolutely necessary to defend the rights of the proprietors. The 
courts have a great deal of business, in deciding causes between individuals. 
There are many such, relating to land, which are objects properly cognizable 
by them ; but for the collector to be interrupted in the middle of an intricate 
settlement, such as I have described, will not only be very inconvenient, but 
will defeat the plan. The courts have a great deal of business, which even the 
zeal and industry of the judges cannot entirely keep down ; because private 
property in the soil is not so readily admitted, nor well established, in other 
zillahs. Indeed the people complain generally of the delay, which seems an 
unavoidable attendant of the courts of justice. However, every thing ought 
to be done, to settle the civil suits. 

The people of Soondah, Bilghi and Wynaad, complain of the hardship of 
going below the Ghauts. I should think, that the courts might benefit 
agriculture, by gradually adopting rules which may facilitate the alienation of 
land. The registry of all deeds, leases and mortgages would also be proper, 
for the reasons I have already stated. The Regulation 1802, does this in some 
measure, it is true ; but it may not be sufficiently rigorous. I would have all 
such deeds invalid, unless registered in some public office. A merchant has a 
plea for complaint if he is forced to register his transactions; but not, one 
would think, a landlord, whose property is seen, known, palpable : no one can 
be mistaken respecting his income; the general value of his estate, and the 
amount which may be safely advanced upon it. Secrecy does not seem 
necessary, unless the landlord means to deceive, by a secret alienation, or double 
mortgage. The courts might also simplify the various deeds, conditions, and 
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gradations of mortgage, lease and sale; and establish certain forms, which 
would facilitate decisions, and render transactions more certain. The gentle¬ 
men in Malabar can do this, the more easily ; since they are so well acquainted 
with the language, customs, agriculture and laws of the county. 

The atrocious deeds which were formerly so frequent in Malabar and 
Canara, are said to be less common. The rebellions of Malabar were not 
objects of police, but civil wars; which burnt with a raging or smothered 
flame, ever since the company got that province : Mr. Baber cannot be too 
highly commended or rewarded, in my humble opinion, for his zeal, activity, 
and success, in suppressing the Pyche rebellion, which has cost the lives of a 
great number of brave officers and troops, and enormous sums of money ; all 
which loss and destruction, must have continued, had not Mr. Baber finished 
the rebellion by surprising the Rajah. 


T he Mopulah rebellion was suppressed by the patriotism, talents, and 
activity, of Captain Watson and his Kolkar corps, which has suffered more, 
and merited more, than perhaps some regular corps. Indeed, considering the 
strength of the country, the dreadful effects of the climate, and the long impunity, 
I may say, which the rebels enjoyed ; I think that the preseut [ 983 ] tranquil 
state of the country reflects the highest credit on every person connected with 
the administration of Malabar. Canara is like Malabar; and has been the 
scene of frequent rebellion and civil war. It has been quiet since the first 
year of the Company’s government; because Major Munro took proper 
measures to secure tranquillity when the province was first subdued. Had 
ho not acted, in so prompt and prudent a manner, it would have been the scene 
of the same confusion which has distracted Malabar, since it came under the 
Company’s government. 

The police of Canara has therefore been excellent, as well as that of the 
Ceded Districts ; although travellers may sometimes have waited half an hour 
for their eggs and milk ; and even then, have got stale ones. Considering the 
former state of these countries, the property and persons of the people are 
secure. No person, who has conversed with the people of these provinces, can 
have failed to observe their general opinion on this subject. This good policy 
arises from the rigorous prosecutiun of offenders, and from the co-operation of 
the body of the people, who have been brought to support the civil magistrate. 
The collectors ought, as has been already proposed, to superintend the police ; 
but, I should think, ought not to be too much burtbened, with minute 
ordinances. If they are distracted with minute regulations, they cannot attend 
to the more important parts of their duty. The judges would then, be relieved 
from the vexatious and tedious duty of the criminal department: and would have 
more time, and a more collected mind, to attend to the decision of civil suit, 
which is certainly more difficult, and perhaps more important, than enquiring 
into thefts and robberies. If the decision of civil suits is delayed ; property 
becomes less valuable, and the collection of the revenue, may be impeded.* 

The courts in the Ceded Districts have but few causes; which is partly 
owing to the poverty of the people, and partly to the attention which has been 
paid by Colonel Munro to the decision of suits. The courts ought to postpone 
the consideration of causes in which the iyots are concerned, during those 
months in which they cannot leave their fields, without loss. 

So much has been said on the subject of police, that it seems unnecessary 
to say any thing more on the subject, except to observe, that as far as I could 


♦ There is no immediate necessity for deciding civil suits; and they are sometimes 
put off, on this account; but the Courts of Circuit come round, and keep the zillah judge so 
alert about the criminal department, that the civil judicature is apt to become a secondary 
business. Indeed, it seems as if every thing was to be sacrificed to the execution of the 
laws respecting thieves and robbers. 
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see the police of Malabar, Canara, and the Ceded Districts, is very well 
managed ; that, considering the former state of the country, that persons and 
property are secure ; and that this happy state of security is owing to the wise 
arrangements of government, and to the talents and exertions of the gentlemen 
who now manage those provinces. The few persons with whom I had an 
opportunity of talking, and the observations 1 was able to make, convinced me 
that the people are very well pleased with the administration, although in the 
Ceded Districts they complain about the bad seasons. If they murmur any 
where, it arises from ill humour occasioned by idleness and security. A fine rain 
would give them employment and good spirits. 

Oil the whole, the situation of the provinces which I have visited, has 
appeared such as to give me great satisfaction, although I do not stay long 
enough, nor perhaps take the proper means, to acquire minute information. 

It will be found that these provinces, when settled in the way proposed, 
will be in that situation, which the soundest authors, the greatest political 
economists, and wisest statesmen, have ever thought best suited to produce 
general happiness, and the greatest agricultural improvement.* They will be 
divided among a yeomanry, or great number of small proprietors. I shall not 
attempt to quote, because those who lake the trouble to read my paper have, 
I dare say, read more, and remember better than I do. However, I cannot 
help observing, that ancient Egypt, China, and India, under its native princes, 
Italy, under the ancient system, have been most celebrated for agriculture and 
great population; and that all these countries, while they flourished, were 
cultivated by a number of small proprietors, or by small farmers, who paid so 
light a rent, that they were nearly on the same footing, as proprietors ; because 
their favourable tenures were secured by custom. Italy, which, when conquered 
by the Romans, was full of people ; and cultivation fell off when great citizens 
engrossed great estates : when rivers, which had formerly divided independent 
states, became the boundaries of private estates. The Roman is said to have 
supported Ins family, on the produce of an acre ; two jugera was the allotment 
to early settlers. 

Europe, which was so fertile under the Roman government, became a 
wilderness, when shared out among the northern chiefs, who conquered the 
provinces on the fall of the empire. This may be attributed, in some measure, 
to the destruction of men and stock, during the invasion of the barbarians ; 
but Adam Smith attributes the continued discouragement of agriculture, from 
the fall of the empire to very late times, to the Iaw of primogeniture and entails, 
which kept great estates united. The wisest politicians have condemned all 
laws which tend to fetter the free alienation, and check the division of land. 
The grandeur of England is in a great degree, to be attributed to the wisdom 
of Henry VII. whose whole reign was employed in depressing the very great, 
and raising the very low. [984] The law of ejectment ; the evasion of entails ; 
the invention of long lenses ; the conversion of sub-tenants into sub-proprietors ; 
the emancipation of the smaller landholders from feudal services, which all 
seem to have been effected between the times of Henry VII. and Charles II. 
are supposed to be the chief causes of the prosperity of England. 

The agriculture of France, and other continental countries, has been 
confessedly checked, by the laws which euabled the great to keep together 
vast estates. Where estates are very large, they must be marmged, either 
through th» agency of rapacious bailiffs, or leases to farmers. The great land 


• In countries like these, with respect to climste, manners and institutions, the argu¬ 
ments and instances produced by Arthur Young in favour of large farms, in his comparison 
of French with English husbandry, do not I think, weaken the force of these, my observa¬ 
tions; becauss I shall show it is a general want of stock, and ireneral poverty, which keep 
tarms small at present; and the Hindso institutions will always have a tendency to keep 
them small, even after stock has accumulated. 
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usually a proud noble, an expensive trifler, or an idle esquire ; and they 
are full as likely to be so (and where they exist, are as much so), in India, as 
in Europe. If such a landlord manages any part ofhis estate himself, he 
generally does it badly, and consequently occasions a loss both to himself and 
to the public ; because, the better a farm is managed, the greater the produce, 
and greater the rent. The farming of gentlemen is a losing concern. In 
England, indeed, some noblemen and gentlemen of great estates, are not only 
skilful fanners, but philosophic improvers, who have brought down all the 
secrets of chemistry to assist mother earth, in performing her task. Where 
there are such landlords, no doubt the argument does not hold good ; but in 
general, lew such men will be found, in great estates, especially in India. 
They in general either farm badly through the agency of bailiffs, or they let 
their land to farmers. Farmers are not so anxious to improve the land, as 
proprietors. Even long leases do not give a man such an interest in the soil, 
as actual property. If long leases are allowed to be a great source of improve- 
ment, how greatly must actual propeity excite industry ? When a man knows 
that the land is his own ; that his son will succeed to it; that he has no lord, 
no superior, none to share in the fruits of his industry ; that he and his 
posterity, are to reap the full harvest of his labours; his exertions must be 
greater than those of the farmer, whose lease expires, in a few years. In India 
especially, where professions, and that of husbandry, are hereditary ; where a 
man’s first duty is to get a son to succeed to his place in society; the 
hereditary possession of a small estate has every charm that human passions, 
and Indian prejudices, can inspire. In other provinces (/. e. except in Malabar 
and Canara) the only landholders are enaumdars, who show the greatest 
attachment to their etiaum lands. The laws and customs which keep great 
estates together, originated in pride and fear. They were only suited to, and 
admitteu into countries, where the sovereign power was weak. The great 
improvements in the police, as well as agriculture, of Europe, have chiefly 
resulted from breaking up those overgrown estates. It may be said, that great 
estates never existed in India ; but the same kind of policy which kept them 
united so long in Europe, produced poligars, rajahs, and zemindars. Force, 
official convenience, and defence under weak governments, seem to have 
produced these monsters in civil society; but as they were all officers of 
government, or pensioners, or petty princes, they seem neither to have claimed 
nor exercised the rights of property in the government, nor did they interfere 
further than to receive the circar rents from the ryots; they affected, and still 
affect, the style of princes. Where such people existed, it was very proper to 
keep them quiet, and convert a dangerous chieftain, if possible, into a country 
gentleman of large estate ; but it was in itself, inconsistent with prospects of 
agricultural improvement. It might be state policy ; but it was not of itself, 
immediately adapted to increase the produce of the land, or the general 
opulence. To make a petty prince, a great military or police officer, the 
landlord of an immense tract of country, including towns, and rivets, and 
forests, and mountains, and roads, might have been prudent, just as war, as 
expense, as sacrifices of territory, are sometimes prudent ; but it could never 
immediately effect the improvement of agriculture, or increase the general 
prosperity, except indirectly, by securing the state from the opposition, and 
even rebellion, which those chieftains might have excited. It indeed produced 
advantage to the country, by limiting the demand of government ; but demand 
may be limited, without creating great landlords, or rather great farmers, of 
revenue. To convert an hereditary office, a jurisdiction, or military district 
(an office which, at most could be considered a kind of incorporeal property) 
into a parcel of land, into absolute partible property in the soil; appears to be 
doing what the policy of Europe has been labouring (or ages, to undo. 




It would be equally contrary to that policy, to introduce mootabdars into 
these provinces with a view to condense property, to unite small and create 
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great estates; except that the policy, which may have justified the measure in 
the Cirears, where those chiefs existed, directly opposes it, in these districts ; 
and that no great advantage, but very great disadvantages, would probably 
result from so unjust an operation. 

Unless the rights of the present proprietors are secured, by a fixed land tax, 
assessed by government itself, they must fall into vassalage. They will become 
mere tenants, instead of proprietors ; instead of cultivating their own, they will 
cultivate their masters lands, and according to the usual course of things, will 
cultivate worse. 

Some people may imagine, that mootahdars are better than small pro 
prietors; because large farms are supposed, by some writers and farmers in 
Europe, to be better than small. But the slightest attention to the subject, 
convinces one, that this great question, which has employed the pens of 
theorists, and the ploughs of practical speculators in Europe, is not connected 
with the subject of raootahdarry and ryotwarry.* [985] 

Whether there are mootahdars or not, the same cultivators who have 
cultivated the earth hitherto, must go on cultivating it, hereafter. The 
mootahdar is a farmer of revenue; not a farmer of land. He may have some 
bullocks, and be a ryot himseif, too; but as a mootahdar, he can never cultivate, 
and hardly ever superintend, even the cultivation of his own mootah. He 
must, and will, let out his land to the present occupants * even though he 
were constituted by law, lord of the soil. No others, could pay so much rent ; 
because they could not, generally speaking, cultivate with so much success. 
Therefore, even though he could, and were, to turn them all out, and undertake 
the cultivation with his own bullocks, slaves, and labourers, had he stock to 
do it; he would most likely be ruined. 

Agriculture has been extended and improved in Europe, since cottagers 
were turned out of their small farms. I believe, that one good and skilful 
farmer, with good implements and CAttle, and half a dozen able labourers, 
could do more than an hundred families of idle highland cottagers could do 
formerly; but this is, because the cottagers in ancient Europe, and now, in 
some parts of it, were idle, ignorant people, whose farming was bad. They 
did not make the land produce half what it could, and has since produced, by 
better management; yet they consumed more, than a few better fanners 
would require. But the improvement did not result from the mere union of 
small farms. It arose from turning out ten people, who could produce but 
little; and putting in one good farmer, whose skill and industry, and stock, 
enabled him to raise more produce than all the ten could do before, at so much 
less expense, and therefore to pay so much more rent. These cottagers, were 
originally slaves, and retainers of the great landlord, and were a very ignorant, 
idle, turbulent set of people, from whom no great exertions could ever be 
expected ; but the ryots of India are a very different set of men, who have 
reclaimed waste, and practised husbandry with skill and success, from the most 
remote period. The mootahdar could not pretend to teach them their business, 
and instruct them in that noble art, which is their patrimony. The hereditary 
profession of husbandry, and occupation of certain lands, gives them an 
hereditary knowledge of the soil and seasons, and proper mode of culture, 
which no stranger could possess. The mootahdar has no more skill than any 
of them; and could not, therefore improve the husbandry by superior knowledge. 

Another advantage, usually attributed to great farms; is the scope which a 
great capital affords. The great farmer may keep certain fields under particular 
crops and management; he may have fallows and routines of crops ; he may 


* Arthur Young’s precise investigations and deep reasonings apply to the agriculture 
in England and France ; but not to mootahdarry and ryotwarry. 
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-make every thing turn to account. Tho great farmer no doubt, in India, as well 
as in Europe, has great advantages ; and is enabled to make a greater profit, in 
proportion to his rent, than the small farmer. About 400 acres in the upper 
country of India, as well as in Europe, seems the best size. 


A farmer for instance, in the Ceded Districts, who pays 200 pagodas per 
annum, makes a greater profit, and rais s a greater produce in proportion to 
that rent, than the poor farmer who only pays joo pagodas. However, in this 
case, the profit of the great farmer will not be more, than the interest of his 
capital employed in his farm. The poor farmer has no stock of value employed, 
at least none to signify ; while the great farmer has a great many bullocks, a 
great deal of stock, a good deal of ready money to pay bis expenses; all which 
constitute his stock, and which must be replaced, with a profit. His original 
stock must be renewed, his annual expenses repaid with interest; so that were 
the accounts of the great and small farmer fairly balanced, it would most likely 
be found, that in proportion to the stock, skill, and labour employed, the great 
farmer had not raised more produce, nor derived a greater profit, than the 
small farmer. If a farmer has stock sufficient for the field he occupies, his 
produce and profit will be, in the same proportion, whether his farm be small 
or great. The earth generally produces, in proportion to the labour and 
expenses bestowed upon it. The division of labour, so important an 
advantage in manufactures, has little effect on agriculture. If this is the case 
in Europe (and the best authors, especially Adam Smith, seem to think so) 
great capitals can do little in Indian husbandry, by promoting the division of 
labour; even in Indian manufactures, circumstances render the division of 
labour almost unnecessary ; at least there are few manufactures, in which the 
division of labour is carried far. If therefore, the division of labour, which 
does so great things in the manufactures of Europe, is in a great degree 
unnecessary in the manufactures of India; and if the division of labour does 
so little in the agriculture of Europe, how shall we expect any great advantage 
from it, in the husbandry of India ? It seems evident indeed, that in Europe, 
great farmers have improved the breed of cattle, have gone to great expense in 
manures and improvements. They may do so here too, as they get gradually 
and naturally wealthy, by the increase of their stock under a light land tax ; 
but they will, perhaps, never be like the great farmers of England, who are like 
great ship-owners. The one, have agricultural stock; the other, nautical 
tonnage. It is the same to both, in what parish or in what part they find 
employment. Their stock will find employment, and the owner will take care 
of it; but to such farmers and ship-owners, the sea and earth are alike 
indifferent. Perhaps it is farmers of this kind, that are the greatest improvers 
and breeders of cattle. Their stock and spirit incite them to improve. Here, 
stock and spirit are in genera! depressed, by a heavy rent or tax ; improvement 
is therefore slow. 


But even did great capitals, lodged with a few, promote improvement, more 
than the same capital shared among many small farmers ; it would not signify, 
in respect to Canara and Malabar, where they are proprietors, not farmers. I 
will admit, that had I a large estate, I would rather let it out to a few rich, 
than to many poor fanners; not so much, because I thought that 
they could raise a great produce, and pay more rent, as [ 986 ] because 
my rent might be more secure. But the question is, whether great proprietors 
are better than small ? and I think it evident, that a number of small proprie¬ 
tors, are better, in every respect, than the same land and capital, in the hands 
of a few great landlords. 

Where a great noble or a great rajah diaws the rent, or even great part of 
it, from a large extent, it enables them to live in leisure and affluence, and to 
employ many idle servants, and consume many foolish articles of luxury. The 



whole rent which they draw, goes to feed the idle and unproductive; for, 
footmen and peons, opera girls, and dancing girls, giving great dinners to country 
parties, and giving treats to Brahmins, are expenses which bring back nothing. 
They are all their consumption, there is no reproduction ; and they are 
consumed, in a great degree, upon worthless domestics, and in waste. So it is, 
if their rent is spent in trifling articles of luxury, because they feed those 
artists, the manufacturers of those trifling articles which they delight in so 
much ; but it were better that such artists received no encouragement, for if 
they did not, they would be forced to betake themselves to other more useful 
occupations. Thus, rent enjoyed by great nobles, and great rajahs, is spent on 
menials and ministers of luxury and ostentation, and the country is doubly 
impoverished. It is impoverished, by being obliged to support this swarm of 
drones ; it is impoverished, by having so many hands withdrawn from useful 
labours. Keeping 5,000 of these idle hands, is as great a burthen as keeping 
5,000 soldiers. Many of our provinces groan under this burthen. The land¬ 
lords rent in the Northern circars is divided between the government and the 
zemindars. The government expends a great part of this rent in supporting the 
judicial, revenue, and military establishments; but besides, the country 
supports an host of rajahs, with all their dependant relations, Brahmins, peons, 
elephants, chobdars, and servants. They are supposed to render an equivalent, 
by their skilful management, and clever arrangements respecting the landed 
property of which they are termed proprietors ; but did their share of the rent, 
be it great or small; did the sums which are idly expended or hoarded by them, 
go at once to the tribe of husbandmen the ryots; how great an increase of 
general comfort, agricultural stock, and improvement, would ensue. I do not 
imagine that it can ever go to them, now. It will enable the rajah to keep ail 
elephant, perhaps, if he had none before; or half-a-dozen, where he had but one 
before ; but it will not go to increase the stock of the ryots. The rajah will, to 
the end of the chapter, get as much from them as ever. It must be always kept 
in mind, that remissions granted to ryots, are like money lent out, at interest; 
they must come back, with a profit. Where the rent goes to a small proprietor, 
it is immediately added to the agricultural stock ; applied to the improvement 
of the land ; to the support of productive industry. It is the great advantage 
of small estates, (by small, 1 mean such as can be managed, by their owners) 
that the rent is not diverted from the land. I have attempted to trace the 
expenditure of the rent drawn by great landlords. I will try to show, how it 
will most probably be disposed of, by a small proprietor. 

The farmer pays his rent, the net produce of the land, to the great land¬ 
lord from whom he rents, and begins his next year's cultivation with the 
same, or at least with but a small increase, of slock. The rent would be 
sent by the landlord, and would not in general be added to the agricultural 
stock, not, at least, until the ostentatious or frivolous wants of the great land¬ 
lord had been supplied. But the proprietor (were this farmer converted into 
a proprietor of the same land for instance) would keep the rent himself, and 
dispose of it according to disposition. Frugality and moderation are, in 
general, among the virtues of a small landholder ; at least, there is mere chance 
of finding those virtues among a set of men who have been celebrated in all 
ages and nations for them, than among the great, who are notorious for the 
contrary vices. 

If a small proprietor is very frugal, he will save the whole landlord's rent, 
not spend one farthing on his personal expenses, but invest it in that kind of 
stock which he considers most profitable and secure ; and bis situation agricifl- 
tural stock will be the most obvious. He will, therefore, 

Sic in orig . apply the landlord’s rent to the purchase of more 

bullocks, if he wants them ; he will plant a few trees ; 
he will give his land a better mauuring, or clear a field of waste ; knowing the 
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certain profits which must arise from his secure possession of the land, he will 
most likely expend all the rent upon his land, as far as it is susceptible of 
improvement. If he has saved more than he can readily and probably employ, 
in increasing his stock, or improving his estate, he will lend it to some others, 
to employ, in the same way ; for a man of his turn will not lend to a spendthrift. 


If the proprietor should not be quite so frugal, or rather so penurious, as 
the one I have described, he will expend part of the landlord’s rent, in 
wearing a good cloth, in purchasing toys for his children ; he will marry his 
daughter, and thus get rid of half his stock, in a way which tends to general 
advantage; because, the wants and enjoyments of a man of his moderate 
circumstances, are not luxurious nor ostentatious ; he encourages and employs 
manufacturers of articles of necessity. The half of the rent which such a man 
may save, will be vested in agricultural stock, or in the improvement of land ; 
or if his estate and stock are not susceptible of improvement, will be of this way 
of thinking, and will most likely act in this way. 


If the small proprietor be idle and extravagant, he will no doubt spend the 
whole rent in personal gratification ; and this habit will at last ruin him, and 
force him to sell his land to some thrifty proprietor, such as I at first described, 
who will take better care of it. [ 987 ] But among small proprietors whose 
moderate circumstances oblige them to habitual economy, such spendthrifts 
will seldom be found. Circumstances form habits; and small estates, would 
form frugal swains. 

Here are three probable results from the different dispositions of three 
small proprietors, whose estate were just large enough to employ their skill and 
stock ; and the farmers profit and wages of labour on which, would be sufficient 
to support them, as tenants. 

If the estate be much larger than the small proprieror can manage, from 
want of stock, he will let * art, and apply the rent to the accumulation of stock, 
which will soon enable him to cultivate the whole himself j or if it bo too large 
to be managed by one person, he must continue to let part, until the Hindoo 
law of succession, or other event, may cause a division and diminution oi it. 


If the estate be very small (so much so, that the wages ot labour, profit of 
stock and reward of skill, be not sufficient to support the proprietor) he must, 
whether he be prodigal or frugal, break in upon the rent, and endeavour, by 
great frugality and industry, to improve his land and his condition. 

If he has bad luck, and can go on no longer, he must, like poor pyjprietors 
poor tradesmen and poor farmers in all countries, sell his land and stock, and, 
turn labourer; but while a man has a spot of his own, to labour upon, nothing 
but very great imprudence, or unusual misfortune, can reduce him so low. 
The climate in Malabar and Canara will generally secure him from the 
misfortunes which usually ruin farmers, in other parts of India, bad seasons; 
and it may be expected that his habits of frugality and prudence, which ail 
small proprietors, and especially Indian proprietors have, will generally 
preserve him from the bad effects of folly and extravagance. Although the 
ryots are liberal, if not profuse; they care little about money; because, 
accustomed to pay the circar, and because an industrious ryot can always 
borrow ; he can always pledge his labours, mortgage his skill in husbandry, and 
borrow money. His industry is a stock which seldom fails ; he has therefore 
credit. But this is no reason for drawing a heavy rent from him. His chanty 
is great, and in most parts of the country, a certain proportion of his profit is 
supposed to be expended in charity ; and an allowance is accordingly made : 
but charity begins at home, and he will take care cf himself, and not to expend 
his whole profit, when he has the means and the incitement to increase his 
stock, and add to his own comforts. 
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If great landlords are better than small, on account of the capital, govern¬ 
ment must be the best of all; because no individu however wealthy, can vje 
with government in point of capital, nor will any individual be more inclined, or 
better able, to promote extensive plans of improvement. But it is confessed 
on all sides, that any thing is better than to hav'e government, the 
landlord: and by the same reasouing, it would appear, that, as a grea. 
landlord is better than the greater sovereign; so the small proprietor is better 
than the great landlord. The economy, attention, and intimate knowledge of 
the soil, its capability, the proper mode of culture, are much greater advantages 
in husbandry, especially Indian husbandry, than a great capital. W here there 
are tanks, indeed, a capital is necessary ; but government must superintend 
great tanks at all times. But in Canara and Malabar the small proprietor will 
pick up every stone, root out every weed which can stand in the way of, or draw 
nourishment from, a plant; he will cut away the sides of hills; he will dig 
manure, turn the soil, plant a cocoa nut here, a pepper vine or. pumpkin there, 
as petty convenience may suggest ; he will bestow on his little spot, all that 
minute labour and attention which is so important in Indian husbandry, and 
especially in Malabar and Canara. Each man lives on his estate; and the 
enclosures, the neatness of the culture of each small spot, show the attention 
with which the proprietor improves, I may say embellishes, his little ground. 
In the vicinity of great towns on the Malabar const, where there is a good 
market, aud property is secure, the estate of each proprietor is enclosed with 
high banks formed at a great expense; and all within this mud boundary, 
shows that every inch has experienced the care of its master. I never saw so 
much neatness, attention, and enclosure, in the neighbourhood of our largest 
towns, on this side the peninsula. I have, indeed, sometimes seen fields 
enclosed with briars, as the crops were rising ; and in the Ceded Districts, 
particularly, the remains of milk hedge enclosures, for a long way round the 
village, show its former prosperity. These enclosures, however, generally 
surround the enaum lands of the village officers, and are consequently, private 
property; but I never went far, without seeing spaces overrun with grass 
between the field and the road; sometimes, great chumps of bushes and long 
grass, in the middle of a field ; sometimes, a solitary field, overrun with bushes, 
although as fit for cultivation, as the cultivated fields which surrounded it; all 
these marks of slovenly husbandry, show that it is circar land, not private 
property ; that the land is cultivated by poor farmers, not by proprietors. 


But to return to the question of great and small farmers, or great and small 
estates : for the next argument I shall use, will apply to both. It will be found 
that all over India, it is want of stock, not want of land, that keeps down 
improvement. Indeed, it appears so absurd to discuss the question of great 
and small farms, in a country where farms must be small, because farmers are 
poor, that 1 do it merely to convince people who may suppose that it applies to 
India. 


It neither applies to Indian husbandry, nor to zemindars and mootahdars ; 
for, though I have indulged myself iu arguing against great landlords, yet 
zemindars are never, either great landlords or great farmers. Few zemindars in 
India, have ten bullocks employed in cultivation. I beg every man who lakes 
the trouble to read my paper, will remember this all through—the Zemindar is 
merely a farmer of Revenue ; not of Land. [ 988 ] 


In Canara, the proprietors have not capital to manage their estates, small 
as they are ; they are obliged to let out part, though they admit, « hat is evident, 
that it would be more profitable to keep them, in their own hands. 1 bey now 
keep as much as they can, and if they had stock, they would keep more ; so 
that, it would seem, that the estates, small as they are, are already too great, 
in some instances; and that a further division and diminution, rather than an 
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union of estates, would promote improvement. It is the general want of stock, 
rather than an improper distribution of the little there is, which keeps down 
improvement. A light land tax in Canara and Malabar, is the only thing to 
increase the stock of the country; to make those who are now thriving 
proprietors, opulent; and those who are now poor, thriving. In other provinces, 
a light assessment, which shall lea’ e to the farmers a share of landlord’s rent, 
will have the same effects. But collecting the rent through the medium of an 
hereditary bailiff, such as the mootahdar, who seldom has half a dozen bullocks 
of his own ; who is a mere farmer of revenue, can do no good to the country, - 
by increasing agricultural stock. If indeed, the suntiud of permanent possession, 
Milkuit Istimrar, had a magic operation ; if it at once doubled the agricultural 
stock of the country it would be far superior to the philosopher's stone, and I 
should acquiesce in its immediate and general introduction into these provinces ; 
but no person will mistake so far as to believe, that we can create property, by 
a stroke of the pen; without making some sacrifice. We must either give up a 
share of the advantages now drawn by government, or we must transfer 
individual rights, to do any material benefit to the moolahdar. If we set up a 
mootahdar,he must be raised either, at the expense of government, or of the 
ryots. If it be done at the expense of government, the capital of the country 
will be increased, in proportion to the sacrifice made by government. If it be 
done, at the expense of the ryots, the general stock and property may be in 
some measure transferred, but not generally increased. 

In Malabar and Canara, where there are no tanks, I do not see how great 
capitals could be employed, even though we could make them. Some expense 
is incurred by damming up rivers to prevent their flooding, or to preserve their 
water for cultivation. This expense should be considered, and deducted from 
the rental of the estates in which it is usually incurred. The land tax 
will consequently be lighter. Stock may be expended, in planting gardens 
in particular situations; but of all kinds of husbandry, gardening is best 
mauaged by a small proprietor. The minute attention, local knowledge, 
and petty hand work, which a garden requires, can be given much better by a 
small proprietor, than by any other person. The same cause which makes 
the labour of hired labourers cheaper and more efficient than that oi slaves, 
makes the exertions of the fanner still more efficient than that of the labourer, 
and the proprietor’s labours again more efficient than those of the farmer. The 
more their interest is concerned, the harder they work ; and with the greater 
effect is their labour applied, whether it be that of the head or of the hand. 

The issue of tuccavy in Malabar is not usual, though it is in Canara and 
the other provinces. But there it would become unnecessary, if the proprietors 
were not in some cases over-burlhened with the land tax. But if the old 
custom of receiving tuccavy should still make the people expect it, I see no 
good reason why government should not assist its poorer subjects, with an 
occasional loan. The issue of tuccavy does not prove that great farms are 
necessary, that mootahs are great farms on great estates, and therefore better 
than small. It only proves that there is but little stock in the country ; that 
poor men have no money, and must either borrow or beg ; that the assessment 
is too high ; for if the land tax or rent of a poor ryot, who is forced to take 
tuccavy, was lowered, his private rent, which he himself keeps, would be 
increased, so that he could do without tuccavy. It cannot be said of such a 
man, that he would spend any remission of rent in extravagant pleasure, nor 
save it to carry on his cultivation ; for the collector is satisfied with his industry 
and frugality, before he trusts him with an advance of tuccavy : and die same 
honesty and frugality which gives him credit to borrow of the circar, would 
make him apply his increased share of the rent, to the accumulation ot stock. 
Where the land is private property, and the proprietor draws a good share of the 
rent, the issue of tuccavy is not absolutely necessary, because he could always 



borrow of an individual on the security of his land, as a great many landholders 
and ryots now do; but even though he can borrow of an individual, he will 
sooner apply for tuccavy, because there is no interest to pay. As government 
are interested about the ease of the people, and always have a few thousand 
pagodas lying idle in the cash chest; and as they must have collectors and 
accounts, whether they advance it or no ; and as such collectors and accountants 
have hitherto safely transacted the business relating to tuccavy; I see no reason 
why government should refuse a loan to its poor subjects, when they have 
money lying idle in their each chest. I fancy, that some of the petty princes, 
and even the great king of Prussia, did not think this piece of policy beneath 
them in Europe. 

I have said a good deal about great and small farms and estates, not 
because it relates to the question of rvotwar and mootawar, but because, from 
the inaccuracy of the English language, the term, farm, applies to farmers of 
revenue, and farmers of land. One of our chief faults in India, is the consider¬ 
ing things according to thir English terms, which are indeed ambiguous, as 
applied to English affairs; but when applied to Indian concerns, are 

sometimes unintelligible. A farm in some of our regulations, seems 

to be judged of by the same rules, whether it be a farm of land, or a 
farm of revenue. The arguments applicable to a farm of land, 
are used in respect to a farm of revenue; those applicable [ 989 ] 

to a farm of revenue, to a farm of land ; and those applicable to either of them, 

great and small estates. 

As we generally see Indian affairs with English eyes ; and carry European 
notions into Indian practice; it may be neccessary to say a little respecting 
the gradation of ranks, or in other words, the inequality of condition, which is 
supposed by some to be necessary in a well ordered society, and may be 
urged as an argument against the general distribution of land, among a great 
number of small proprietors. Our veneration for wealth is very proper, perhaps, 
because it tends to the security of property ; but sometimes we seem to carry 
it so tar, as to imagine that opulent men enrich society, instead of society 
enriching, them. When a man has acquired wealth by superior industry, or 
talents, or good fortune, or when his ancestors have acquired it, his wealth 
entitles him to respect. It is the great end of civil compact, to secure it to 
him. Were it not secure, industry would not only be damped ; but a general 
confusion would take place. This is all evident; but for us, to set about a 
scheme to make a certain set rich, at the expense of the public, with a view to 
public benefit, is to commit injustice, without obtaining any equivalent 
advantage ; and the least evil it will occasion, will be the hastening perhaps 
the chief evil of opulence, the inequality of conditions; for though the rich 
and great, especially in the East, sometimes imagine that their wealth and 
grandeur promote the public prosperity, yet it will be found, without a very 
close enquiry, that this inequality of condition is an evil, although a very 
necessary evil, which always lccompanies, and is therefore by superficial 
observers thought to be the cause of national prosperity : but although it be 
like some other evils, the constant companion ol opulence, it is still an evil 
both in India and Europe. If one rich man engrosses many of the good thino S 
of life, many poor must go, without them. One fat rajah supposes fifty-two 
ryots. These inequalities are the consequence of opulence, and are on the 
whole, evils, which will follow of themselves, as far as the customs of the 
Hindoos allow them. We need not hasten them. If any of the landed 
proprietors of Canara, or Malabar, and the rest of the Peninsula (if we make 
them all landlords) should by industry and good fortune increase their estates 
so much the better. I heartily wish they may. I should never propose an 
Agrarian law. I Yiould never interfere with their estates, acquired in this 
natural and gradual manner; but when we are settling a couutry, we must not 
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try to introduce inequalities, by positive regulations; we must let them all start 
fair; and leave the rest to fortune, and their own industry. If any become 
rich, buy land, and raise a great estate, it will probably be divided at their 
decease, and as many more estates as there are heirs, will spring up from the 
ashes of the rich old man ; but the generality will remain more nearly on an 
equality, than in most other countries ; because the climate of Malabar and 
Canara yield a surer harvest than in other countries, and because their industry 
and parsimony arc nearly the same. 

This equality of condition, in respect to wealth in land ; this general 

distribution of the soil among a yeomanry, therefore, if it be not most adapted 

to agricultural improvement, is best adapted to attain improvement, in the state 
of property, manners and institutions, which prevail in India ; and it will be 
found still more adapted to the situation of the country, governed by a few 
strangers, where pride, high ideas, and ambitious thoughts, must be stifled. 
It is very proper, that in England, a good share of the produce of the earth 
should be appropriated to support certain families in affluence, to produce 
senators, sages, and heroes for the service and defence of the state, or, in other 
words, that great part of the rent should go to an opulent nobility and gentry, 

who are to serve their country in parliament, in the army and navy, in the 

departments of science and liberal professions. The leisure, independence, 
and high ideas, which the enjoyment of this rent affords, has enabled them to 
raise Britain to the pinnacle of glory. Long may they enjoy it ;—but in India 
that haughty spirit, independence, and deep thought, which the possession of 
great wealth sometimes gives, ought to be suppressed. They are directly 
adverse to our power and interest. The nature of things, the past experience of 
all governments, rendeis it unnecessary to enlarge on this subject. We do not 
want generals, statesmen, and legislators ; we want industrious husbandmen. 
If we wanted rank, restless and ambitious spirits, there ate enough of them in 
Malabar, to supply the whole peninsula; but these people, are at least an 
incumbrance, if nothing worse ; they can never do good, and at all events, 
consume a good deal, without rendering any equivalent service to the public. 
We must therefore avoid the creation of more, though we submit to the 
necessity of supporting those who now are. 

Considered politically therefore, the general distribution of land, among 
a number of small proprietors, who cannot easily combine against government, 
is an object of importance. The power and patronage, and receipt of the drear 
rent, will always render zemindars formidable, but more or less so, according to 
the military strength and reputation of the government. It is difficult to foresee 
what may happen in the course of a few years ; and it is our interest to retain 
in our own hands, as much power and influence as is consistent with the 
preservation of the rights of the people. By retaining the administration of the 
revenues in our own hands, we maintain our communication and immediate 
connection with the people at large. We keep in our own hands, the means 
of obtaining information, the knowledge on which alone the resources of the 
country can be drawn out; the policy administered with effect; and perhaps 
the body of the proprietors secured in their possessions. [ 990 ] 


Our first object is to govern India ; and then, to govern it well ;—and in 
these provinces, it w'ould seem that both these objects, a strong government, 
and the security of private rights, would be attained, by a settlement such as I 
have proposed 

The general distribution of land among a great number of small proprietors ; 
will also contribute to the general happiness of the people. I say happiness, 
because it is our duty to consider the happiness of the mild, industrious race, 
which Providence has placed under the British government, before revenue or 
any other objects. The domestic happiness, independence, and pleasure of a 
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country life, which the distribution of landed property alone can confer on the 
multitude, make this far superior to any system. It may be considered an 
Utopia by some ; however, I think that government can and ought to extend 
this happy system to these provinces. The people of this country are pecu¬ 
liarly adapted to thrive, as small proprietors. All their customs, opinions and 
virtues, are suited to this short of life, and adapted to make them succeed in it. 
No people are fonder of a house, ground, and place of their own, of their 
families, of fame among their equals, of their hereditary occupations, and of 
the profession of agriculture, than the Hindoos. Had they a field for a dis¬ 
play of the industry which these feelings would excite, this great country would 
have a different appearance. 

The ryots are laborious, and in some respects, parsimonious, inherit their 
skill and attachment to husbandry. We sometimes, especially those among 
us who know least of them, affect a contempt tor the natives ; they are indeed, 
objects of pity, if our contempt for their character, suggests ideas of arbitrary 
government : but considered as husbandmen, who have understood and 
carried to perfection that primaeval business of man (the cultivation of the 
earth) for thousands of years, they are very respectable. A few centuries ago, 
the peasantry of England, and even now, the peasantry in many parts of 
Europe, are considered as inferior beings by their proud masters, the great 
landholders, (the zemindars) who urged their idleness, ignorance, and brutality, 
as a reason for keeping them in vassalage. Some great philosophers have 
affected to attribute to them indolence, not to be excited by any inducement ; 
want of mental and bodily strength, which fitted them only for slavery to the 
people of hot climates. 

They attributed to climate, what is rather owing to the nature of the 
country, open and subject to invasion, than to the 
Sic in orig. natural character of the people. It would be im¬ 

pertinent to show' that the people of hot countries have 
been conquerors, sages, aud statesmen, merely to prove that the ryots are 
capable of becoming independent proprietors ; but I cannot help observing, 
that Europe, now so industrious, when abused by petty tyrants, distracted by 
civil wars, and invaded by barbarians, was worse cultivated than this country 
perhaps ever was, since the days of Menu, who is said to be Minos ; aud that 
is carrying their cultivation far enough into antiquity.—The farmers of Europe 
seem to have been far less skillful, industrious, and respectable, for many 
centuries, than tho :e who have survived the calamities which have now for so 
many years, been heaped upon these provinces. The people of India cannot 
be accused of neglecting their own interest ; we see instances of industry and 
parsimony, which jews might boast of. The people of the towns in which 
property is secured by courts of justice, take as much pains, run as great risk, 
and succeed as well as any people in the world, in acquiring property. It 
would be monstrous in us to lay it down as a rule, that they must be stimulated 
to industry by an heavy assessment ; driven like slaves, not led like men by a 
sense of interest ; that they are incapable of property, and must be urged by a 
heavy rent, and then justify our rule, by a quotation from Montesquieu or 
Aristotle, that the natives of hot countries are only fitted for slavery. Several 
wise statesmen and fine scholars have thought otherwise, when they knew their 
language, works, and qualities. Their superstition may be lamented ; but it is 
the superstition of government, not of the people, that ruins or depresses 
national prosperity ; the same desire of gain, the same self-interest, which urges 
Jews, and Turks, and Christians, will stimulate their industry. The Moors of 
Spain were, and the Moplas of Malabar are, a most industrious people ; the 
Turks of Europe, the Moormen of the Carnatic, are a most lazy people ;—vet 
they are of the same religion. The Hindoos, who formerly embellished, were 
a different set from those who now vegetate in many parts of this country ; 
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ip domestic devils, as they do in Canara, or big-bellied gods 
like Guenies, or monkey-gods, as Hanooman, they will attend to their own 
interest, as soon as security and property are bestowed upon them. The in¬ 
nocent polytheism of the vulgar Hindoo, the sublime metaphysical system of 
the Bramins, encourage morality, marriage, and the domestic virtues, which 
produce population and opulence. The same kind of superstition promoted 
the agriculture and population of ancient Egypt, China and India. Those 
sages, whose works are read in our schools, whose books, in a great measure, 
form the minds of our statesmen, learnt their wisdom from India and Egypt. 
We judge of the high-spirited rajah, the ferocious poligar, the metaphysical 
Achari, the long-headed Nizam Shahi accountant, the industrious ryot, and 
ingenious artificer, from those wretches who are introduced to our first acquain¬ 
tance, at Madras. The natives have clear heads, powers of application and 
perseverance, in a greater degree than Europeans relaxed in India ; and those 
are qualities peculiarly suited to business, and calculated to produce indi¬ 
vidual and general opulence. Our superiority is more acquired, than natural. 
When they were a polished people, we, in Britain, were savages. The Romans 
would have thought the people on the banks of the Ganges far superior to 
those on the Thames : those golden days may return, if we take the proper 
measures : and we may derive the ultimate advantages. I have been led to this 
digression on the Hindoos, from [991] observing how common it is for us to 
undervalue the ir virtues, and exaggerate their vices. 

In whatever way it be done, the settlement ought to be moderate; as 
long as the people arc not oppressed with a heavy land-tax, it little signifies 
how it be collected. Whether a light land revenue be collected through the 
medium of collectors, or mootahdars, the country will thrive ; but no systems, 
no cookery, can make a heavy land revenue easy; and under any system, a 
light lard revenue will produce improvement and prosperity. This is a truth, 
which every enquiry I could make, only serves to confirm. 

Having now, I think, said enough respecting these sister provinces, 
Canara and Malabar, I shall proceed to the Ceded Districts, and begin with 
some general observations on the revenue systems, which have hitherto 
prevailed in this peninsula. 

So much has already been written respecting the provinces of Malabar 
and Canara, by people of greater abilities, and more local experience, than 
myself, that I am loth to treat a subject, already so much better discussed than 
I can possibly do it j I have gleaned what little they seem to have left, and have 
compared and considered their opinions wherever I found it convenient. 

All this Peninsula, it may be said, except, perhaps, only Canara, Malabar, 
and a few other provinces, has exhibited, from time immemorial, but one 
system of land revenue. The land has been considered the property of the 
circar and the ryots ; the interest in the soil has been divided between these 
two, but the ryots have possessed little more interest than that of being heredi¬ 
tary tenants. If any persons have a claim to participate with government in 
the property in the soil, it is the ryots ; the men who originally reclaimed and 
cultivated the lands. The country is divided into villages ; a village, geographi¬ 
cally, is a tract of country, comprizing some thousand acres of waste and arable 
lands. Considered politically, it is a little republic, or rather corporation, having 
its municipal officers, and corporate artificers; its boundaries are hardly ever 
altered. There it stands for centuries and though occasionally injured, or even 
desolated, by war or famine, the same name, boundaries, interests, and perhaps 
even families, remain the hereditary tenants of the land for centuries. 

The government collects the rent of the village from the farmers who 
cultivate it. Some of these farmers, have a thousand, but generally less, often 
under a hundred acres. There seem to have been, at all times, three temporary 
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modes in which government collected its rent, and one permanent one, which 
we have introduced. Of the three temporary modes, the first is the ryotivar- 
kuhvar , or individual settlement; the second is the mouzawar-gangana % or 
village settlement; the third, the tjarah , or farm of several villages. These 
are temporary. The fourth, is the mootahdarry y or permanent settlement, 
introduced by us. 

Under the ryotwar settlement, where government is supposed to settle and 
collect the rent from each farmer, the ryots usually, under native governments, 
pay a rack-rent; at least so heavy a rent that at the end of the year, they are 
little better, if not worse, than they were at the beginning. Under the Company’s 
government, the whole landlord’s rent, that is, the whole net produce, is 
usually paid by the ryots. In the zemindarry countries, the ryots did not pay 
so much perhaps to the circar; but they paid a great deal in gramkirch % or 
village expenditure. This is considered by some persons to be usually an 
indulgence ; but it has every where been carried to such lengths, that it in reality 
became a fraud on government, by a deduction or an oppression on the ryot, 
by an addition to the rent. 

In districts under the immediate management of able collectors, this 
expenditure took place, in a smaller degree; not more, than 5 or 6 per cent, 
perhaps. In the Circars and other unsurveyed districts it might, and perhaps 
now exceeds ro per cent. In Polaveram, I remember, the private expenditure 
exceeded the public rent. In the Ceded Districts, there is, probably, but little 
private expenditure: but whether it was brought to account in revenue, or 
privately expended, it was all the same to the ryot; since tho revenue and 
village servants, took care at any rate, to get full rent out of him. The govern¬ 
ment however, suffers by this clandestine expenditure, not so much perhaps on 
account of the actual loss sustained, as because, as it is kept in ignorance of the 
real resources and expenses of the state ; it is supposed that the revenues are 
collected in one province much cheaper than in another, and government is 
sometimes apt to blame the most frugal collector as extravagant, because he has 
been more vigilant or candid than others, in having every thing publickly 
brought to account. I formerly thought, that by a proper investigation into 
unauthorized collections and disbursements, a considerable sura,^ which is 
now spent in this wav, might be partly added to circar rent, partly remitted to 
the ryots in the Northern circars; but that is now impossible. When the 
revenue administration is vigorous, private assessments are small; when it is 
weak, they are heavy and frequent, sometimes enormous, as I have instanced 
in the case of Polaveram. This is one stroog reason to wish that the 
courts had no interference till the permanent settlement was made, and 
that the cufnums be kept under the controul of the collector. Any 
regulations checking collectors in this respect, seem adapted to shield 
peculators of revenue. Between the court and cutcherry there will be no 
means of stopping private collections, unless the curnums be kept under 
the collector.—To return from this digression, to the rent of the ryot; 
it is evident that in a country, where stock and population are at a 
low ebb, a greater share of the produce should go to the ryot, to encourage 
agriculture. In some part of the Company’s country, he may perhaps keep [992] 
ten or even twenty per cent, of the landlord’s rent ;* but very seldom so much 
of the rent sticks to the land ; and if bad seasons, during which the ryot can 
raise no produce at all, be taken into the account, it will perhaps be generally 
found, that he pays the full landlord’s rent Even though the rent of bad 
seasons be remitted, the ryot still loses by them, because he must subsist himself 
and his stock in idleness, upon the profits of former yeats. 


* Note.—Where this is the case, the land is saleable property; or, if considered circar 
land, the officers of government get something for permitting the farmer to hold it. 
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In many places, tbe trouble and difficulty of settling with each farmer, 
induced the officers of government to let out the lands of the whole village in 
a lump to a farmer, who again subrented each field, and settled with each ryot; 
or to the community of the village, who settled among themselves the amount 
of their respective rent. The farmer might be partial in distributing the rent 
of the whole village among the ryots ; but they generally settled it among 
themselves, pretty fairly. 


This custom, for the village community to farm the whole village for a certain 
sum, is common in the Circars ; and seems the best mode of management they 
have there. The zemindars frequently let whole villages in this manner, to the 
village community, and now sometimes for a term of years. This is the system 
upon which our permanent settlement should be founded. We ought to make 
a permanent settlement with the whole inhabitants, for the whole land of the 
village. 

In some cases, neither individual nor village settlements were resorted to. 
The circar or zemindar, farmed out tracts, comprizing several villages, for one 
or more years, to great farmers, frequently unconnected with the land ; they 
were often soucars, who had advanced money to the circar, or persons whose 
profession it was to live by concerns of this kind, and who were like revenue 
servants, except that their services were compensated by the profits of a farm, 
instead of wages. The zemindars themselves, were farmers of this description ; 
for their leases were generally annual, and the rent was liable to increase, at the 
renewal of the cowle. 


They were generally more attentive indeed to the interests of the countiy, 
than mere farmers; because, as government generally continued them, or were 
unable to remove them from their situations, they considered themselves more 
interested in the prosperity of the country. Under the great zemindars this 
practice will always continue, perhaps because the cheapest way of managing 
large tracts of country, is size, and other circumstances, more like principalities 
than private estates. Such zemindars, if they do not farm out in this mode, 
usually have tehsildars, on the footing of those in the Company's own districts. 
In some cases, the men who were tehsildars under the collector, remained in the 
same situation, when the country was made over to the zemindar. 

On such large estates, therefore, it would seem improbable that the ryot 
will derive any benefit from the permanent settlement, any further than that 
as he is free to remove his stock, and labour to another zemindar, he will 
probably do so, unless he is well treated. The court is a check also to exactions 
of the aumildars and farmers. 

These three, seem to be the only systems which have ever been adopted, 
previous to the permanent settlement; under none of them, did the country 
rapidly improve. I his slow advance to improvement was owing to tw f o causes, 
high rent, and annual settlements. These are the real causes of the general 
depression ol agriculture; and while they exist, no great improvement can be 
expected. I he government, seeing the evils of these temporary settlements, 
with a view to remedy them, introduced the permanent, or mootahdary settle¬ 
ment, which, in case of zemindars, who were in actual possession at the time 
of the settlement, seems to adroit of little objection: but when the country 
was divided into mootahs and sold; it may be urged against this system, 
that it was an ingenious attempt to confer advantages without making sacrifices *; 
that it was an attempt to create property, without rent. It is said by the 
enemies of this system, that it did not constitute private property in the soil; 
for that government merely farmed out the landlord’s rent to certain contractors* 
who undertook to collect and pay it regularly, for a certain commission ; that 
the government share of the produce derivable from the waste lands and some 
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sundry advantages, were, it is true, ceded to the mootahdar; but that govern¬ 
ment were determined to get a compensation for these advantages, which they 
transferred ; so they sold the mootahs; that the price at which they were sold, 
might be considered high to the farmer who bought, but low in respect to 
government which sold; because the waste, the chief advantage disposed of, 
is like bales in the company’s godown, when there is no demand in the market 
In such a case, it may happen that no private merchant can afford to give the 
Company’s price; but still it may not bo worth their while to sell for less, 
because they have perhaps better means of keeping and disposing of them, 
than any individual. The sum was therefore inadequate to the Company, but 
very heavy to the purchaser, and must, at ali events, have diminished his means 
of improving his new purchase. Some sensible natives who have been for 
years, in revenue situations under our and under native governments, and have 
had concern in mootabs, seem at a loss to understand the policy of selling the 
mootahs, which they say gives rise to such a scene of gambling that ruins 
many individuals, and must occasion a loss to agriculture. Low people, 
shopkeepers, gomaslahs and others, often borrow, clubbing their credit together 
and pledging the future profits of the mootahs, for the security of the loan : 
this money so borrowed, they pay to government, as nuzzeranah, or purchase 
money, and are obliged to strain every nerve to repay their creditors. The 
natives are at a loss to guess what we would [ 993 ] be at. Government used 
formerly, to find it their interest to issue tuckavy, but now on a sudden, without 
any apparent increase of stock, they not only refuse tuckavy, but (say the 
natives) by a gambling scheme, drain great part of the ready money, out of 
the hands of those very persons, to whom they had entrusted the lands, in 
order to improve them, by increased industry and capital. 

Whatever system is adopted, let us not sell the mootahs. This bargain we 
termed, the permanent settlement; but it was in reality, a contract, an insurance, 
a farm ; it was like a young landlord (say the opposers to this system) who 
to save trouble, or ease himself of a burthen which he could not support, 
exchanged the solid property in his estate, for a sum of money paid down, and 
a rent charge, or annuity secured upon the land. In such a case, the new 
purchaser might manage better than the first proprietor, and the estate might 
be improved ; so far the public, and even the first proprietor too might benefit: 
because as he was unqualified to manage his estate himself, bis rent might 
have been less secure, than his annuity ; but every one would condemn the 
laziness which prompted, or the inefficiency which made such a bargain advan¬ 
tageous to the landlord. 


The necessities of government, it would appear, obliged them to reserve 
the whole landlord’s rent; their supposed incapacity to manage, made them 
exchange their solid property for a rent charge secured on the land, that is, on 
the rent payable by the ryots. But the government did not transfer the actual 
property in the soil to the mootabdars, and at once make them landlords ; 
because they kept as much rent as they could, and only remitted so much, 
as seemed absolutely necessary to ensure the realization of it. The price at 
which the mootahs were sold, shows that the property disposed of, was net 
valuable: the Salem mootahs originally sold for 19 per cent, on the annual 
jumma. What kind of an estate is that which sells for 19 per cent, of the land 
tax, for one year. In England, where the rental is .£.2,000. the land-tax at 
4 shillings in the pound is .£.400. : what would be said to a man who sold such 
an estate for £.76 ; which is 19 per cent, on £.400. But the land-tax of 
England, in many cases is not in reality sixpence in the pound; so that the 
estate in England is a very different thing from the mootah in India; as 
different as a farm is from an estate.* 


♦ Many estates will not sell, at all. Our system of landed property is like transubsiantia* 
tion. We set out with declaring in the preamble to Reg. XXV. the Mootahdars and 
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The percentage drawn by the mootahdar, is a commission to ensure him 
against losses, and to compensate for his trouble and skill of superinten lance. 
Until the net produce of the mootah is nearly doubled, there will be no 
landlord’s rent for the mootahdar. When it is doubled, the mootahdar will 
pay half to government, and keep half himself, as rent. This increase, may not 
take place these fifty years, and until it takes place, the mootahdar cannot be 
a landlord, properly speaking, because he will not enjoy half the rent, but the 
net produce ; the rent must be trebled before the ryots can possibly become 
small proprietors, and draw a share of the rent. The first increase, must 
certainly go to the mootahdars, to give them a rent; and even though the net 
produce be trebled, it is not likely that the second increase will go to the ryots 
to give them a landlord’s rent. 

The mootahdar cannot alienate land, he cannot even legally let land for a 
term of years at less than the customary rent; because, did the law allow him 
to do so, he might clandestinely transfer the pledge which government must 
always keep, as security for the due performance of his engagements to them. The 
rents of the lands are the security for *he government demand ; and they cannot 
be alienated. The ryot has, therefore, no chance of ever becoming a small 
proprietor, in the way in which fee tenants and villains became copyholders. 
There are other circumstances which concur to keep the body of ryots in their 
present dependent state under mootahdars, and render their situation very 
different from that of the tenants in Europe, who have become freeholders. 
They become freeholders or copyholders in Europe, by encroachments upon 
the landlords, or by improving their lands to such a degree, that the old service 
or fee, or rent, which still continued the same, became trifling in comparison 
to the net produce raised on the land, and which became the copyholder’s rent, 
and gave him so great an interest in the land, that be became the actual 
proprietor. But here, the government, by drawing the rent which is now the 
full landlord’s rent, will prevent the ryot from raising a rent for himself by 
improvement, and wili oblige him to interfere by laws, to prevent the alienation 
of rent from the mootahdar, who is answerable for his rent. The government 
must oblige the mootahdar to keep the rent, even against his own consent; for 
he being but an hereditary farmer, his mootah being security for his rent to 
government, he can never, ought never, to be permitted to alienate land, or, 
what is the same thing, remit rent. He may indeed do it, for a time. He 
may do it, as long as he holds the mootah, but as the favoured lessee will be 
always liable to the full rent, he can never consider himself fixed on his land, 
as a proprietor. Thus the mootahdary system (say its enemies) clinches the 
farming system, and crushes the hope of ever makiug the body of the people 
small proprietors, and fixing them oil estates, such as those in Ganara and 
Malabar; and as it stands at present, it certainly is a farming system, from top 
to bottom ; but of hereditary farming. The smaller tracts of country disposed of 
in this way, are termed mootahs; the larger, zemindaries. There is no other 
difference, but in respect to their extent. The mootahs must, by the operation 
of the Hindoo law, divide; and in time, would dwindle to small freeholds, 
did not the Regulations prevent the division. Mootahs would in time, come 
down to ryotwar estates, were it not for this [ 994 ] arbitrary law. If the 
regulations did not interfere, a mootahdar who had four sons, and a mootah 
paying 1,000 pagodas annual jurama, would divide it among them, and 
each would, according to the law, take a portion from which 250 pagodas 
were payable to government. But the Regulations prevent the existence 


Zemindar, proprietors; we say, Hoc est corpus ; but the decisions of the courts, and general 
sentiments held on the subject, it appears that they are merely hereditary farmers of revenue ; 
that the qualities of property# at least in the valuable part of the estates, are divided; and 
that the mootahdar, who is held out in the Regulations as the proprietor, has but a very 
limited interest in the land. 
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of any independent estate, paying less than 500 pagodas annual juratna This 
arbitrary law, (say those natives who disapprove of the system and consider the 
mootahdars, actual proprietors) tends to fetter the division and alienation of 
land. It is true, that it will not prevent entirely the division of estates, because 
it will be done under hand ; but it has that tendency. The four brothers will 
in spite of the law, divide the estate, arid two of them will club together, ’enter 
their estate under one name, and pay the 500 pagodas rent conjointly ; but, say 
the objectors to the system, the estate will be less valuable which is subject to 
the difficulties, disputes, and intricacies, which a law imposing such a forced 
co-partnership, must produce. 

Indeed the objections urged against the limitation of 500 pagodas annual 
rent, seem pretty well founded. If the mootahdar be considered a proprietor, 
not an hereditary collector of revenue, it acts apparently like those feudal laws, 
like entails and other institutions destructive of improvement, which the wisdom 
of England has been gradually abolishing. 

Indeed this law, seems dictated by principles very different from those 
which suggested every popular law, in support of the yeomanry of England. 
What would be said in Parliament, if it were proposed to have no independent 
landed estates, paying a less land tax than ^.200. per annum?—All the 
endeavours of the popular party in Parliament, since Edward IlL’s time, seem 
to have tended to remove the obstacles to the free transfer of land, and in this 
country, where the landed property must be divided, as fast as the multiplica¬ 
tion of mankind ; where prosperity must produce the general distribution of 
property, as it produces families of children ; in this country, a law which limits, 
or even tends to limit, the division and transfer of land, is contrary to the 
nature of things. It is to make the immutable nature of things, give way to 
supposed official convenience. It is trying to make things fit themselves to 
laws; instead of trying to make laws, adapted to circumstances Such a 
regulation might answer perhaps, in Poland, where none but a great nobility 
holds vast estates ; but in this country, the interests of agriculture and popula¬ 
tion must, one would imagine, be injured, by so arbitrary a regulation. By 
thus fixing a maximum, or rather minimum, of 500 pagodas annual government 
rent, we prevent many of the better sort of ryots, from becoming government 
tenants. They would often take 1,000 acres at once from government in 
perpetuity, but that this regulation restrains them, and throws the mootsh into 
the bands of an adventurer.* 

The mootahdarry system, as it stands at present, comprises an unnatural 
mixture of corporeal and incorporeal, of occupant and proprietary rights, as 
they are termed ; or rather it is a division of the substance, a separation of the 
attributes of property (which its euemies say) must produce confusion, law suits, 
and a progeny of tenures, more intricate than those which sprung up in Europe, 
from the absurdities of the feudal system. Why, it may be said, must we 
introduce a bastard kind of feudal law, when we have so simple a system as 
that which has at all times existed in this Peninsula ?—As government still 
remains the landlord, the mootahdar, for many years at least, will be nothing 
more than a fixed farmer. Real substantial ownership in the soil, cannot 
therefore exist. A farmer can never bestow proprietary rights. The ryots 
therefore do, and will, consider themselves as much tenants as ever; they will 
wander about perhaps more than ever. The advantages which they derive 
from the system, seems to arise from the market, which the competition among 
the mootahdars opens for their labour; for the ryots, now, can remove from one 
mootah where they think that bad terms are offered them, to one, where thev 
get better; they can carry their labour and stock to a fair market, which they 


* If indeed the Mootahdar be considered merely an hereditary Collector, these 
arguments do not apply, in so full an extent. 



could not do, under any native, not, perhaps, under the Company’s government, 
in some places. But it seems to be the general protection which the 
husbandman, in common with the other subjects of the Company, derive from 
the justice of government, that secures them this fair market for their stock 
and labour. In the Barahmah), the ryots have in this way, extorted better terms 
from the necessitous mootahdars. Those who were rich, indeed, and could 
afford to lose a year’s revenue, it is said would not remit a dub from the 
customary rent; but those who were poor, were obliged to offer good terms, 
and the ryots consequently may be said to have derived advantage from the 
system. But still it seems doubtful whether this frequent removal, this 
migration from farm to farm, may not, on the long run, do as much harm, as 
good terms to the ryots, may produce advantages; because temporary farmers 
can never raise so much produce from the same land as fixed tenants, still less 
than small proprietors. 

From all my enquiries, this seems the chief advantage resulting 
from the system to the bulk of the ryots. It secures them, the free full 
enjoyment of their limits, their skill in husbandry; they have a fair 
market for their labour and stock. This is a great advantage, it is 
true; and has tended to increase cultivation, in the mootahdarree 
districts; but this free market may be secured, without farming the 
land revenue. A fixed rent, and liberty to throw up or cultivate what 
land they please, would secure it; but this is not enough to give them 
that spirit which I am anxious to see diffused among them. They 
must have increased means of supporting their families, and augment¬ 
ing their stock. If humanity, to which [9951 we pretend so much be 
the spring of our actions ; if policy, which we equally boast of, direct 
our measures, let us remit to the ryot, such a portion of rent, as shall 
fix him at once to his field; as shall put him above the uncertain 
forced indulgence of a mootahdar. It is admitted, that a remission, if 
not absolutely necessary to the existence of the ryots, would increase 
their comforts, and augment their stock : why then shall we refuse it 
to them, and grant it to a set of men, to be created on purpose to enjoy 
it in the hope of their giving up a little of it, to the ryots ? Let us do 
it direct. Why must we take the roundabout, instead of the straight 
road ? It is admitted, that upon the industry and stock of the ryots, 
the hereditary farmers, not only the public revenue, but the public 
subsistence depend ; why then must wc reluse to them, what we gave 
up so freely to the mootahdar, in the hope of its reaching them, by 
that roundabout course ? Under the mootahdarry system, the remis¬ 
sion will perhaps filter through mootahdars, renters, and subrenters; 
and a little of it, may reach the ryots ; but had we not better pour it 
upon their heads at once. The ryot pays 45 per cent, of the produce 
in the Ceded Districts, give him up 12 or 15 per cent, more, and he 
will become a proprietor; at least, his interests in the land, his situa¬ 
tion will make him more like, what we usually call a proprietor, than 
the mootahdar. He will then buy another bullock, then dig a well, 
and apply the share of the rent, which lie draws, to the increase of 
his stock, and improvement of his land; for he feels fixed in it; he 
feels a property in it. The remission is applied immediately to increase 
and encourage his stock and industry. It is vested in the soil ; it is 
made direct. If therefore, we pretend to be guided by humanity, there 
is no disputing the advantage of this system. Of its policy, to my 
mind, there seems little doubt, except as to the immediate diminution 
of revenue. 
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In regard to the cheapness and facility of colleclion ; the 
mootahdarry system is, no doubt, a little cheaper than even a fixed 
ryotvvarry settlement; but still (say its adversaries) we could suggest, 
a cheaper and simpler still; suppose for instance, government divide 
the Ceded Districts, or any other large province, into groat farms, of 
two or three lacs of pagodas each, and. advertise for sealed proposals, 
promising to give these farms, to the highest bidder, many adventurers 
would come forward, and would not only offer, but would perhaps 
actually collect and pay the revenue, at a much less expense than it 
could be collected, under any other system. Such a plan would also 
(say the friends of the ryotvvarry) be attended with tnany other 
advantages, attributed to the mootahdarry system. Accounts would 
be simplified. The board of revenue, and the collectors, would not 
plagued, with the settlements, with the troublesome details of tuecavy 
and tank repairs. If the mootahdarry system is good, because simple ; 
this plan is still better, because more simple still. If good, because 
cheap ; this is better, because cheaper still. That a ryotwarry system, 
is attended with some detail, and that the revenue officers must think 
and act a little, to carry it on well, is true ; but all governments, all 
human affairs, are attended with some difficulty and trouble; and the 
more pains that are bestowed upon them, the better are they in 
general conducted. However (continue the advocates for ryotwarry) 
a fixed ryotwarry system will not, on the whole, be more difficult or 
intricate than the mootahdarry system, when estates begin to 
diminish, by the operation of the Hindoo law of succession. The 
various intricate tenures, law suits, the distribution of government rent, 
upon divided portions of mootahs, will at least produce as much 
trouble, in one shape as another; to one person or another, as the 
ryotwarry. If the collectors area little relieved, the courts of justice 
will be overwhelmed ; and law suits and delays will tend to lower the 
value of land. There indeed, seems to be some justice in this objec¬ 
tion to mootahs, and in the representations of the advocates, for 
ryotwarry, who say, that when the rent of each field is fixed at so l"w 
a"rate, that the ryot becomes a fixed farmer, and in time, a proprietor, 
the register of a collector will in time be like, the roll of an army ; he 
will collect, as easily from 20,000 small land-owners, as the paymaster 
pays 20,000 soldiers : at least, allowing for the difference between the 
difficulty of getting men to pay, and easiness of getting them to 
receive, their proper quota of money. In England the land-tax is light, 
and fixed, and I believe, does not involve much detail or difficulty: but 
the window-tax, the excise, the customs, must he.full as intricate. ; must 
enquire as many accounts, must involve as much trouble, as a ryotwar 
settlement. Even here, the customs in any frontier district, require 
more attention to accounts, and more intricate details, than the whole 
ryotwarry detail of land revenue. It appears extraordinary 10 many 
people, and among others, to me, that under a government like ours, 
where there are so many boards, secretaries, collectors^ and civilians ; 
so many gentlemen of the pen, well paid and well qualified to conduct 
this formidable detail; men who have conducted it successfully for some 
years; that the trouble should be urged, as an argument in favour of 
mootahs. 

I have often heard men, very able (and with proper encourage¬ 
ment and support) willing to conduct any detailed settlement, object 
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} ryotwarry settlement on iliis very account; but the commander- 
in-chief might as well order family charts, monthly abstracts, or any 
other useful documents to be discontinued on account of the detail; 
as for a civil government, so well furnished with officers, and with such 
means of making those officers zealous and able, to object to a system, 
because it involves.a good deal of trouble and detail. 

Our government ought to be a more enlightened, civilized govern¬ 
ment, than that of the natives; and therefore more able to carry 
on the details, by which alone any taxes can be equally and correctly 
assessed and collected. A Gothic chieftain, on the conquest of a 
province, might have objected to the forms of a Roman prefecture, and 
might have ordered the revenues to be collected, without any 
accounts at all ; but the Tartars, who conquered India, barbarous 
as we may term them, were more politic than to do so. They [ 996 ] 
were very particular about accounts; established wise regulations and 
checks upon the different revenue officers; and it is their system, 
which now exists in most parts of this peninsula, as well as in almost 
every part of Asia. A man, it might be said, might as well object to 
any curious piece of machinery in a great manufacture, that it was 
liable to get out of order, that it was very intricate, and that it would 
therefore be better to break it to pieces, and carry on the work without 
it. In every department, in war, in trade, in revenue, there must be 
accounts and details. The Company might as well burn their books 
on account of the detail and trouble attending the keeping them, as 
order a mootahdarry system, because their servants cannot manage the 
detail. The sales of tea at the India-house, I dare say, involve more 
difficulty respecting accounts, than all the details of the land revenue 
of the ryotwarry collectorates on the coast. Government have only 
to give their revenue servants good salaries, to turn out those who are 
idle or incapable, to support and encourage those who are clever and 
industrious; and men will easily be found to manage this formidable 
detail. Annual settlements, it is true, are very troublesome ; but 
when each ryot has a fixed and light rent, there will be but little 
difficulty. The expense after all, is nearly the same in both cases. 
We must either keep revenue servants of our own, or must make an 
allowance to the mootahdar to keep them. In respect to the trouble, 

I own that every person has an interest in introducing the mootahdarry 
system, because it save every body a great deal of trouble. I consider 
that 1 need not have made this long journey nor written this long 
paper, bad not your Lordship suggested the possibility of making a 
permanent settlement, direct with the ryots; but 1 am sure, that with 
the generality of my brother civilians, the trouble will not be a reason 
for opposing any system. 

It is supposed, by some considerate persons, that government 
ought not to collect its rent at once from the actual cultivators : that 
some one, should stand between the mighty sovereign and Jow’ly cul¬ 
tivators; and they are therefore led to approve oi some middle man, 
some go-between. In this peninsula, however, the ryots appear to 
have been always the tenants of government. Whether government 
collected its rents through the medium of hereditary officers of different 
descriptions (but all classed under the term of zemindars) or through 
temporary collectors, merely termed aumils, or tehsildars or tanahdars 




the ryots were still government tenants; and therefore the system, 
from being general, and from having produced general prosperity, seems 
to be well adapted, to the country. In this peninsula, the ryot is both 
landholder and farmer; the poor ryot is labourer too : in some districts, 
general poverty, occasioned by bad government and exactions, have 
reduced the great body of ryots, to this threefold condition. However 
the division of property among all the sons in a family, will always 
perhaps keep the bulk of the ryots, either small farmers, or small 
proprietors. Any set of men introduced between them and the 
government, which receives their rent, must be a description of bailiffs, 
stewards, contractors, by whatever name they be called, or under 
whatever conditions, permanent or temporary, they may act It 
signifies little, either to government, or to the ryot, whether 
the rent is paid direct to a collector, or through a zemindar to 
a collector, so long as the proper rent, and neither more or less, 
be paid. That mode of payment, which promises most security to 
government and to the ryot, is the best; but all middle men, farmers, 
contractors, and other intermediate agents, must get a profit, and 
generally a very great one, either openly or clandestinely ; and the 
more of them there are, the greater sum must be divided among them. 
But in India particularly, they are hardly ever content with their 
legitimate profit; they will always keep a little of the money that passes 
through their hands. In the same way that the benefit of the permanent 
settlement must filter through the intermediate objects, before they 
reach the ryots; so must the public revenue pass through many 
channels, before it reaches the public treasury. The more channels, 
the more hands, through which it passes, the greater is the danger; 
the less the securiy of revenue. In the same wa y that they intercept 
the benefits of the remission ; so may these intermediate farmers 
intercept the public revenue. The lands are no security for the public 
revenue, unless they are occupied by ryots, with industry and stock to 
cultivate them. There is land enough to afford ten times our present 
revenue perhaps ; but ryots and stock are wanting, and the security 
of revenue must depend, on their prosperous condition. The 
mootahdar, 1 have observed, is seldom a ryot ; if he is a ryot, has stock, 
and cultivates, he is neither more nor less a ryot; he has neither more 
nor less stock ; he neither increases nor diminishes the stock of others, 
by his becoming a mootahdar : but, properly speaking, a mootahdar is 
a man to manage settlements and collections*; he is a revenue officer ; 
he cannot, therefore, introduce more stock than there was before. The 
system appears to affect agriculture no further than, as a financial 
measure. It is not even imagined by any person, however inattentive 
to these matters, that the mootahdar, on purchasing a mootah, comes 
down, a team, a dozen labourers, and a thousand pounds, to improve his 
farm, like a great Norfolk farmer, to take possession of a large farm 
which he has rented. No ; perhaps he inay think his dignity, now that 
he has become a mootahdar, requires an equipage; if, therefore, he 
formerly walked a-foot, he may take possession in state, mounted on 
a pariah horse, set down in the choultry of the village, and settle the 
rents with the ryots, just in the same way, that the circar officers 


* And perhaps ou^ht not to be a farmer himself, since his attention would be distracted 
by having two occupations and he might neglect one or both of his trade.-. 
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settled them before. Perhaps (for this is sometimes the case) he was 
a gcmastab, or circar officer, before, on five or ten pagodas [ 887 ] 
monthly pay, and settled the rents and managed the collections of the 
mootah, before and thus, being acquainted with its resources, had 
been induced to purchase it. Revenue cannot be secured, by the inter- 
mediate agency of such a man, as this. The land, it is said, is the 
security for the government rent, but so it was before. The mootahdar 
appears to offer no collateral security ; he must go to jail if the mootah 
has been so impoverished during his management, that it will not sell 
for enough to pay his arrears to the circar. If he, by bad management, 
drives away the ryots who will buy the ruined mootah? It is the stock 
on the mootah, that makes it so valuable. This stock beings to the 
ryots, very seldom to the mootadar. It is only when a great ryot 
becomes a mootahdar, that he has stock and land of his own . but, as 
it has been already observed, the law which keeps mootahs above 500 
pagodas annual rent, prevents the ryots from taking mootahs, because 
so great a concern as a farm above 500 pagodas, is considered a revenue 
farm, a durbar concern, and attended with greater risk and management, 
than an individual ryot can incur. The greatest zemindar offers no 
better security than the rents of the zemindarry, or private fortune, 
derived from those vety rents, which will generally be out of reach. 
How* are the arrears against the zemindars, who lave not paid regularly, 
to be recovered, but from the zemindarry lands ? but lands w r ere there 
before, and the ryots, who render them valuable. Before, nobody but the 
ryot could fail ; now, not only the ryot, but the mootahdar, may fail; the 
rent may stop between the ryot and the cash chest. If the mootahdar fails, 
it may be said that the security consists of the incorporeal property of 
15 per cent, of the rent clogged with the service of collection, and the 
risque of the farm, and of the property in waste. This property has 
not been clearly defined, nor is as yet clearly understood ; but whatever 
it may be, it is put up to auction, and sold for the recovery of arrears : 
but it would seem, that the remission ought, if possible, to go to the 
ryots, to be applied to the land in such a way, that each farm might, 
as nearly as possible, be gradually converted into a little estate. It 
ought to go in retail, to the ryots; not in wholesale, to the mootahdar. 
In such case, the land of ryot would in time, become saleable, and the 
whole land of the whole ryots of a mootah, would be far more valuable, 
than the mootahdar’s interest in the same lands, with the same remission. 
Under a mootah, as now constituted, two hundred little estates, the actual 
property, of two hundred small proprietors, who enjoyed the soil property, 
the lull rights, pivileges, and powers, which constitute absolute property, 
even though it consisted only of 15 per cent, of the landlord’s rent, would 
be more valuable than two hundred such plots of land, where the 
qualities of property are divided between government, the mootahdar, 
and the ryot, and where (say the adversaries of the system) government 
is forced, by an unnatural farming system, to impose arbitrary restric¬ 
tions upon the transactions relating to land. Supposing the lands 
to be equally valuable, the full absolute property, in the one 
case, would render them more valuable than the divided 
property, in the other. But the great point is, to fix the 

ryot to his farm, to marry him, as it were, to a certain field ; to give 
him such an interest in it, as to improve it to the utmost. The two 
hundred small proprietors would improve their land much more, it may 
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supposed, that the temporary farmers under the mootahdars, would 
improve theirs. The estates of the small proprietors would therefore 
be more valuable, and afford greater security to the revenue. It must, 
I should imagine, be always kept in view, that this peninsula is almost 
depopulated ; that under our government a great increase of population 
may be expected in this mild climate, among a people with whom 
marriage is a religious duly", that luckily lor the government of the 
country, the great body of the people are husbandmen by profession, 
I may almost say, by instinct; men who consider agriculture their only 
business, the only thing they came into the world to perform. 


These men, will always extend and improve the cultivation if 
properly encouraged ; and therefore a great revenue may be expected 
from the waste lands, when the slock and population of the country has 
increased to such a degree, as to occupy them. Government, by keep¬ 
ing this waste in their own hands, may manage the market of lands, 
just as the Dutch are said to have done that of spices; by refusing 
waste, they will raise the value of occupied land ; by giving it up, they 
will keep down the value of occupied land. They may manage this 
way, until the improvements which, it may be supposed will take place 
under our government, have given certain lands an intrinsic value ; for 
if the ryots once find that they are settled on certain fields by a fight 
fixed rent, they will set about improvements ; digging wells will be 
the chief improvement; wells on the high and dry parts of the country 
are the chief objects of husbandry; for they not only increase the 
usual rent, but in time of drought they, in a great degree, alleviate the 
distress of scarcity. At all events, unless times are very bad indeed, 
they avert the danger of famine. Suppose a ryot, who has a field, for 
which he now pays 40 pagodas annual rent gets the perpetual lease of 
it, for 34 pagodas, he gels 15 per cent, of the landlords rent. Suppos¬ 
ing that he paid the full rent before, he will first set about increasing 
bis stock, to give his land the best culture of which it is susceptible, in 
its present shape. He will next set about improving the land itself, 
where the situation allows of it; digging wells will be the most obvious 
way. When his wells are dug, he fears bad seasons but little ; they 
must be bad indeed, to exhaust his wells. He will most likely raise 
produce enough to pay his land-tax to government, to feed himself and 
cattle ; for though he raises less in a bad season, he gets a better price. 
It may be supposed that the mootahdar will do so, too; however, it will 
be found most likely, that neither he nor his tenants have so palpable 
an interest in improvement, as the small proprietor would have. The 
tenants would not, and though the mootahdar might feel as much anxiety 
for the general improvement of his mootah, as any small [888 ' 
proprietor could do for that of his estate ; yet he is but one man ; he 
could not oversee every thing, do every thing, know or apply his 
judgment to every thing. He and his ryots might be quarrelling 
about the rent, while the independent proprietors, or rather the whole 
body of them, would be silenty and seriously setting all their wits, their 
labour, and their stock, to the grand work of improvement; because 
each man would be tied down to a certain spot, in which he would 
possess and feel the full ownership. In short, to divide the qualities 
of property in the soil, between the government, the mootahdar, and 
the ryot, in the way proposed by this system, is treating mother earth 


«*»>*> 
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like a Nair lady, and giving her* * half-a dozen husbands to neglect her, 
while one good man would cherish her with affection. 

However, notwithstanding all these objections, which may perhaps 
be justly urged against the roootahdar system, there is no doubt, but 
that it will produce improvement, by fixing the demand, and giving 
individuals a greater interest in the land, than they had before. The 
limitation of the demand of government is so great a blessing, that it 
compensates for the faults of the system : however, it would seem, that 
government might fix the demand direct, without the intermediate 
agency of mootahdars. The fixing the demand is independent of the 
farming principle of the system ; and, therefore, does not prove it 

altogether a good system, any more than some very good institutions, 

prove the Mahomedan law an excellent system of jurisprudence. 

Another advantage of the mootahdary system, is the cheapness 
of it. It might be necessary to allow the farmers a greater remission 
to constitute them small proprietors, than to enable the moothadars to 
carry on their tnootahs successfully: if we give 15 per cent, to the 
mootahdars, it may be necessary to give perhaps 20, or even more, to 
the bulk of the ryots, with the view of making them small proprietors, 
to pay regularly. It will therefore, be right to weigh well, whether or 
not the loss, which this difference will occasion will be compensated by 
any equivalent advantages. The chief pecuniary advantage, which will 
arise from a ryot war system, would be the increased revenue derivable 
from waste, as the stock and population increased in consequence of the 


light rent. 

After the lands at present occupied, are completely cultivated, the 
ryots will turn their superfluous stock to the improvement of waste ;* 
perhaps for eight or fen years, their present lands may afford sufficient 
occupation for ail the labour and stock of the country ; but, after that 
period, it is likely that the public revenue will be rapidly augmented, 
by the occupation of waste. Revenue increased, from those genuine 
sources of stock and population, is more to be depended on, than that 
raised from the lottery-like resource of mootahs : but the revenue may 
in time be augmented from other sources, perhaps; and it seems politic 
to throw the burthen from the land, as much as possible, Jhe 32 
millions annually raised in England, would ruin the country if levied 
directly upon the land, or even that part which is indirectly paid by 
the land. 


Our conduct in regard to the (I may take them at) six millions of 
persons, who are concerned in the decision of this question, will show 
our principles. There are perhaps six millions of persons engaged in 
agriculture, who will be affected by the settlement which is made with 
them. These persons must live by agriculture; their instinctive 
application to husbandry, I may say, is what supports the scheme of 
government. Without it, this country had long ago been reduced to a 
desert, by war, bad seasons, and bad government. These husbandmen 
pay our armies, support our costly establishments, provide our invest¬ 
ments, and under good management, could support British army in 


Acres. Rent in Ky. pagodas. 

• Waste land 20 years in the Ceded Districts ... 21,33,363 6,69,25s 

Old waste overgrown ... ••• 4*.39»953 5 45?43° 
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Germany to figbt the battles of the state. Shall we leave these men to 
struggle under a heavy, in some cases, a rack rent ? Shall we transfer 
them with this burthen on their shoulders to the mootahdar, like so 
many cattle ? Or shall we excite their industry, and increase their 
stock, by giving them a share of the rent, and look for a compensation, 
in an increased revenue derived from augmented stock, population, and 
industry ? This may be said to be all theory, not to be put in practice ; 
but it is practicable. The result will follow the cause, as certainly as 
any other moral effects result from their causes. It is a perfect 
syllogism—as light rent increases the comforts and stock of the farmer ; 
comforts and stock increase population and cultivation ; population and 
cultivation increase the public revenue: nobody will deny this: but 
there always seems some difficulty attending the practice * We have 
instituted courts of judicature at a great expense, to protect private 
rights; but where is there so great a cause to be settled as this— 
between government and the great mass of cultivators ? It little 
signifies either to government, or to the body of the people, whether 
Vinkoo or Mootoo, have their cause rightly decided; but it signifies very 
much, whether many thousand hundred thousand farmers have a light 
or a heavy rent to pay, whether a light and equal assessment is made 
to the immediate benefit of the people and the ultimate benefit of 
government, or whether a high unequal rent is exacted by the 
necessities of the [999] state, or imposed by a careless, rigid, or a too 
cautious collector. The sources of prosperity are immediately affected, 
by the conduct of the collector ; the effects of the court, are slow and 
circuitous. The one, like a copious blood-letting : the other, like the 
local application of a leech ; that is. where too high an assessment, or 
an unjust decision occurs. The courts indeed, are perhaps at present, 
a source of trouble to the ryots ; they are generally the debtors ; the 
banians, and townsmen, the creditors. The townsmen talk about and 
know about the courts, and bring forward their old bounds; but the 
ryot, who lives in a distant village, never thinks about justice, till he 
is served with a summons. 

This operation of the courts, will, perhaps, in some degree, impede 
the collection of the revenue ; and all 1 fear is, that the remission, if 
granted, may for some years, go to the creditors, rather than benefit 
the ryots. In the end, however, this will not much signify, because it 
will still increase the general agricultural stock, whether it be borrowed 
and employed, or employed and enjoyed by the ryots themselves. As 
the remission or rather share of the landlord’s rent will stick to the 
land under all transfers, it will be valuable property, and will in the 
end, fall into the hands of some industrious person. 


• A ryot may pay circar rent M.Ps. 178 8. upon a farm producing 354. 2. a remission 
of 12 or 15 per cent, writ therefore be a great relief; he goes on now borrowing frequently; 
his reputation for industry is hi.s paper money, and he pays his rent somehow or other, 
living from hand to mouth A remission might be thrown away o 4 n the idle and extravagant; 
but it would benefit, the generality. The idle and extravagant would not retain their lands, 
and more probably the land in which there was a property of 15 per cent, of landlord’s rent, 
would ultimately fall into the hands of the industrious. It is said by some, that a high rent 
stimulates industry, and in the Ceded Districts where the rent, if not very high, is the full 
landlord’s rent, the people arc exceedingly industrious. The women especially are 
constantly at the spinning wheel; but I think that these industrious habits would not be 
weakened, by giving them a share of the rent. 
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Courts however, are not only beneficial, but actually necessary. 
However, I maintain, that a light rent in the present state of the country, 
is still more necessary; that government ought to try to lighten the 
burthen as much as possible; that io or 15, or even 20 per cent, 
is no object, in competition to the improvement of the country. We 
must adopt that system, which tends to promote general comfort and 
population, to raise the greatest produce from the earth. If we flatter 
ourselves that we in reality increase the resources, invigorate the 
agricultural stamina of the country, by creating a set of farmers to 
collect this heavy rent; that we thereby benefit in any great degree, 
the bulk of the people, inasmuch as we grant a remission to the 
moot ah da rs to ensure the payment of their rent, and compensate for 
their risque and trouble of collection; we are certainly deceived. It 
may be said, that things go on well, that the moolahdars pay, that the 
country improves ; but under our honourable government, defended by 
our army; a country so fertile ; a people so industrious, will thrive, in 
spite even of bad system, just, as a stout child grows and becomes 
a sturdy youth, in the midst of rags and poverty. I do not mean to 
say the system is bad. I only mean to say, that in spite of its faults, 
the country will improve; because for many thousand years, it has 
been a rich populous country, where only 30 or 40 years of peace is all 
that is required to enable it to rise into its natural slate. But if the country 
thrives, it is from other causes; not because the government, has farmed 
the land revenue. Our government is so strong, so just, so wise, in com¬ 
parison to native governments, that almost under any system, the country 
will, in a certain degree, prosper. Under the harshest tyranny, the 
ryots seem never to have totally relinquished the labours of husbandry : 
they consider themselves born to plough, and they labour in this their 
v cation, until their strength fails. The people in the Ceded Districts 
continued to cultivate, though exposed not only to the most arbi¬ 
trary exactions of their own government, but also of banditti. 
Men might be seen holding the plough with black stumps of 
fingers, burnt off by the officers of their own government. Shall we 
then take the same advantage of this instinct, which the petty tyrants, 
who have for 50 years usurped the government of the country, did ? 
Shall we exact the same high rent, which they exacted, on their princi¬ 
pals? For they always considered it enough, if the ryots had sufficient 
left them, just to live and keep up their stock, they exacted every dub 
besides. Their wants and uncertain existence, I may say, made them 
careless of future advantages. Shall we continue this system, or endea¬ 
vour by economy, by management, bv time, to better the condition and 
nurse the ryots, into small proprietors? 

We have every reason to believe, that the great Hindoo and 
Mahomedan empires, under which agriculture was raised to so flouri¬ 
shing a state, were very moderate in their assessments. 

On the decline of these great empires, the petty chiefs, who usurped 
the sovereign power; were forced by their wants to exact as much as 
they possibly could, without directly exhausting the means of culti¬ 
vation ; and consequently agriculture declined with the great states, 
under which it was protected. 


Rack rents have contributed more to ruin the peninsula than all the 
wars and tumults which have occurred. Many countries have continued 
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in high culture, though exposed to constant wars; and others, have 
become desert in the midst of peace. The open violence of armies has 
done less injury to the peninsula perhaps than the fines, fees, exactions 
and contributions, which have been imposed by the tyranny or permitted 
by the weakness of the state. The great empires encouraged husbandry 
by a light assessment; the petty tyrants who usurped authority on 
their decline have discouraged in some places ruined it, by heavy exac¬ 
tions. The buildings, tanks, channels even ridges, which separated 
former fields, the ruined villages, general tradition, books, accounts, and 
sunnuds, and inscriptions; all combine to give us a high idea of the 
former cultivation and opulence of this peninsula. 

The great Hindoo princes did not, in fact, want a very great 
revenue: they had no extensive establishments to keep up: their 
simplicity of manners required but little. The soldiers were supported, 
by the grant of lands : the prince and nobility eat finer rice and more 
ghee than ploughmen. Religious ceremonies were perhaps, the chief 
expense of the state ; but they contributed to the pleasure and advantage 
of the people. A fourth, in time of need, a tifth, and even only a sixth, 
were the shares of the produce usually taken by the prince. The Ray 
Kekah of Cauara was one-sixth. The people of the Ceded Districts 
paid more to the Byjnugger government; but those rajahs were only 
a kind of lord paramount poligars, engaged in perpetual wars with 
the Mahomedans who at last overthrew their government. [ 1000 ] These 
wars, made it necessary to exact; and the plunders and massacres, 
which the Mahomedans exercised, perhaps made the body of the 
people willing to pay, a heavy rent, to keep out those fanatic invaders ; 
hut on the whole, I believe the land-rent was lighter, and certainly it 
was expended in a manner more congenial and beneficial to the people, 
than our land-rent. It seems to have been this light rent, that enabled 
the countries to rise to such a pitch of improvement. 

One advantage has been attributed to the mootahdarry system, in 
respect to government, that I must confess I do not see ; that is, that 
the revenue will be fixed. It may look well in the accounts, to have 
the same certain sum always as the demand, and may save some trou¬ 
ble ; however, I should imagine ours to be the first government in the 
world, that ever considered it a material object to collect the very same 
suin each year, if it does consider it so. The revenue of most countries, 
of England for instance, fluctuates according to the exigencies of the 
estate. Deficiencies are made up by new taxes ; surplus collections are 
accounted for : but among all the schemes for improving the revenue, 
I never heard of a statesman recommending any financial measure, 
merely because it promised to bring the very same sum in each year. 
On the contrary, they in general boast of a probable increase. At all 
events, the revenue is made to suit the exigency/ If 30 millions are 
wanted, they are raised. They may, perhaps, farm or fix the amount 
of any particular tax, because it may be expedient to dispose of that 
one tax, in that way ; but as they have many other means of raising 
supplies, that signifies little. 

In India, the land is the chief source of revenue ; very little else 
goes to supply our Indian budget. In England, the land-tax is only 
1-16th of the whole revenue; here it is i-6th of the whole revenue. 
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bad policy, therefore, of shutting up our only great source of sup¬ 
ply is manifest. Although it be highly expedient, nay, absolutely 
necessary, to limit the demand on private estates ; yet for government 
to bind itself down to a certain sum for the whole country, appears 
impolitic. As far as I can comprehend the permanent settlement, as 
hitherto introduced, government can neither ascertain, whether their 
subjects can pay more revenue, nor can they, without breaking through 
their engagements, raise more land revenue. In the Northern Circars, 
for instance, it will be impossible to tell, 10 years hence, whethei the 
country can bear four or five lacs more, because government have trans¬ 
ferred the curnums to the zemindars, and apparently as impossible to 
levy it, though the country might easily beat 
Sic, in orig, because government seem to have pledged 

themselves not to levy more land revenue.* The zemindars, at least, 
consider the subject in this way, and expect to engross the profits, the 
rent, which the natural increase of stock and population, under our mild 
government in those fine provinces, will produce. It would seem, that 
neither the state, nor the ryots, can share those advantages; the estate 

and the ryots, those objects of attention to the indolent Hindoos and 

barbarous Tartars, who preceded us, and under whom India flourished, 
in such a way, as to astonish the world, and become proverbial for its 
industry, fertility, and population. 

However urgent the necessities of the state may be, it would seem 
that we can raise no more in the shape of land revenue from the 
circars. The indulgences granted them by the permanent settlement to 
the zemindars, must therefore he compensated for by burthens laid on 
the industrious subjects of the other provinces. 1 his is a cause of 
inequality and hardship, and is one reason tor the general extension of 
the permanent settlement. But though the mootahdarry system is better 
perhaps than a high uncertain rent; yet it seems easy to fix the 
demand, without recurring to that system. In whatever way the counUy 
be settled, the qualities of property, the Ashta Bhog or eight attributes, 
privileges and powers which are necessary to constitute the full owner¬ 
ship in the land, must, as much as possible, be vested in the same 
person. Whether the estates be large or small, will depend on 
circumstances. If one great ryot undertook for a whole \ illage, 
ought to have it all, unless others were injured, by being rendered 
dependant upon him ; where two, three, or a dozen ryots, engaged for 
a village, they ought to have it; whenever good men ottered to take 
land in perpetuity, they ought to have it; but there should be no 
restrictions, no rules calculated for official convenience, rather than for 
general improvement; no estates should be sold; no adventurers 
admitted. There seems no necessity for a hasty settlement; but the 
sooner the remission in those provinces, where the rent is heavy, be 
granted, the speedier* will be the increase of stock, and the quicker will 
be the effects of the encouragements to industry, which the remission 
will produce. 

We ought to remit as much as possible, to the ryots of the Ceded 
Districts and other surveyed provinces ; whether we consid er the 

• \Vc must therefore have nwse to other means of raising the public revenue. Prom 
a late decision, however, it would seam, that government are precluded from raising a reve¬ 
nue from licenses on duties, which may ultimately affect the produce of the land. 
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climate or the present assessment, rather than to the sub-alpine proprie¬ 
tors of Canara and Malabar. The ryots of the Ceded Districts are a 
very industrious race, and are perhaps, the best men in the world, for 
the cultivation of the earth : they are husbandmen by caste. In Europe, 
if a man has four sons, two or throe may become sailors, soldiers, or 
tradesmen ; but here, they must all follow their hereditary profession of 
.husbandry. They have continued to pay their landlord's rent, and have 
prospered as farmers, under the able management of Collector Munco ; 
but it requires a share of the rent to enable them [1001] to become 
small proprietors, and extend cultivation to the utmost. A remission of 
10 per cent, might perhahs not make up to them, the loss which they 
must feel when a collector is set over them.* It may be said, that the 
Ceded Districts have improved so much under the company's govern¬ 
ment, that a remission of rent seems unnecessary; however, they 
might improve still more, under a management equally efficient, ancl 
under a land revenue, which should leave to the ryots, a share of the 
landlord's rent. 

Respecting the future system to be adopted for the management 
of the Ceded Districts ; I am heartily of opinion, that the introduction 
of the mootahdarry, would be prejudicial to the ryots, and to the 
company, for the reasons which have been so often stated, f think, 
that when the government can afford it, a remission ought to be granted 
to the ryots, to give them a share of the landlord's rent. A small remis¬ 
sion would tend to make them thriving farmers ; a greater remission, 
would tend to make them, proprietors. I think that it must be the 
object of government to nurse them into thriving farmers, if the exigen¬ 
cies of the state will not allow it to constitute them proprietors : but 
this is not to be done., by farming the land-rent, and giving a remission 
to the mootahdars. 

1 have written so long a paper on the subject; and Collector Munro 
has discussed it in so ample and able a way, that it seems unnecessary, 
if not presumptuous in me, to say any thing more on the subject. 1 
shall only observe, that the permanent settlement is meant to benefit 
the government, and the ryots; that in respect to the ryots, it is ad¬ 
mitted, that it is necessary to grant them a remission, to give them an 
increase of stock and spirit; if not to make them comfortable. Shall 
we then refuse it to them, and grant it to a set of farmers, to be created 
on purpose to enjoy it ? In respect to government, it is admitted, that 
the revenue depends on the stock and spirit of the cultivators, under 
any system : shall we then increase their stock, and excite their spirit, 
by a direct remission, or shall we leave them to struggle with bad 
seasons, under their preseut high rent, and give the remission to a set of 
farmers, to ensure them against losses, which our own, I may say, harsh 
and impolitic conduct, towards the ryots, must probably occasion ? [1002] 


♦ I consider it unnecessary to argue on the advantages of a light rent, as it regards the 
country; because it appears as dear as any moral conclusion can, that industry, stock, and 

population, must be increased by a light rent. 




THE END. 
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( 1 he numerous Oriental Terms occurring in the Fifth 

Report and its Appendix, liave been adopted from most of 
the languages current throughout India:— from Arabic, 
Perstan, Sanskrit, Hindustany, Bengaly, Telinga, Tamul, 
Canara, and Malabar ; and a few from Turkish and 
Malay. In spelling them, little attention has been paid to 
correctness or consistency. This has arisen, in some degree, 
from there being no fixed rules for the notation of Oriental 
terms in the letters of our imperfect alphabet, every one 
spelling according to his ear ; but in a greater degree, from 
the ignorance or inattention of the Native clerks, employed 
in the public offices of India to copy the transactions of "the 
East India Company. To give an instance of the confusion 
occasioned from these circumstances, the word which, 
according to its form and sound in Arabic, should be 
written Mahdl (A. J'-**), the first vowel short, and the last 
long, occurs under no less than eight different shapes, not 
one of which is correct upon any system of orthography, viz. 
Mai, Maal, Mahl, Mehat, Mekaal, Mehaul, Mhal , and Mohaul. 
A great many other instances occur where the same terra is 
variously spelt, and often in the same page. 

In collecting and arranging the words herein to be 
explained, it hence became necessary that they should be 
exhibited under their various spellings, however incorrect 
just as they appear in the printed Report and Appendix; 
but in order to remedy the evil above complained of, an 
attempt has been made to trace each word to its source,’ to 
exhibit it in its genuine character, as far as Types could 
be procured for that purpose,To convey its true pronuncia- 
tion m the Italic character, upon a plan of notation 
differing but little from that [ixij laid down by Sir William 
Jones in the beginning of the first volume of the Asiatic 
Transactions, and which has been successfully followed by 


I 
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others in the subsequent volumes of that work. This plan, 
which lias at least uniformity to recommend irt, consists 
chiefly in avoiding the use of the double vowels ee and oo , by 
substituting for them i and u with the Italian pronuncia¬ 
tion, and in distinguishing the long vowels from the short 
by the use of the acute accent. Thus a, e, t, o, u, are to be 
pronounced short, and d, I, t, d, ti, long, and both as by the 
Italians. 

Many words in this Glossary could not be traced to 
their origin ; and a few occur in the Report and the 
Appendix, which will not be found in the Glossary, because, 
neither their etymology, nor their technical application, 
could be satisfactorily explained. It has also been part of 
the plan to give the radical and common acceptation of every 
leiim, as well as the official and technical application of it; 
whenever this, or any other part of the scheme has failed, it 
is attributable to the want of knowledge, and time, for 
further research, to supply that deficiency. 
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A. 

ABWAB, 

(a. abwab plur. of vV 

bab, a gate, door, way). 

Items of taxation, cesses, imposts, taxes, 
This term is particularly used to distinguish 
the taxes imposed subsequently to the esta¬ 
blishment of the assuJ, or original standard 
rent, in the nature of additions thereto. In 
many places they had been consolidated with 
the assul, and a new standard assumed as the 
basis of succeeding imposition. Many were 
levied on the Zemindars as the price of for¬ 
bearance, on the part of government, from 
detailed investigations into their profits, or 
actual receipts^ from the lands, according to 
the hastabood . v. Assul, Poi/ZDARRY, Abwaij, 
and Hastabood. 

ABWAB C0SS1M KHAN, 

(p. jk-U wj/yl abwab-i- 

Kdsim Khan). 

Abwab or cesses introduced by Cossim 
Khan. v. Abwab. 

ABWAB JAFFIEK KHAN, 

(p. abwab-i- 

Jacfar Khan). 

Abwab or cesses introduced by Jaffier Khan. 
v. Abwab. 

ABWAB SUJAH KHAN, 

(a. ttjU. >->lyl abwab-i- 

Skuj&c Khan). 

Abwab or cesses introduced by Nabob Sujah 
Khan. v. Abwab. 

ABWAB SOUBADARRY, 

(p. Uyo abwab-i- 

subahdari). 

Abwab or cesses of the soubadarry. New 
and perpetual imposts levied by the authority 
of the provincial governors. 


ABKARRY, 

(p. ab-kart, from oT ab 

water, and kari manu¬ 
facture). 

Taxes or duties on the manufacture and 
sale of spirituous liquors, and intoxicating 
drugs. 

ADAWLUT, 

(a. sjfc-Jloc c adalat) 

Justice, equity; a court of justice.— N. B. 
The terms 

wuJlox zadalat-i- 

• * / 

diwitni, and ctJ/ox 

•• / 

zadalat-i-faujdari 

denote the civil and the criminal courts of 
justice, y. Dkwanny and Foujdarrv. 

ADKARY, 

(s. 3TfvronTT adhi-k&ri from 
srfa adhi over, and spTCT 
kari agent). 

A governor or superintendent; or any 
thing relating to a superior A term applied 
•to villages whore an individual holds the entire 
undivided estate. 

ADONI JEMNUM, 

In Malabar , a kind of leasehold tenure, 
whore artificers, and the like hold small spots 
of ground from Rajahs and great men. v. 
Appendix, p 801 . 

AGRAHARAH, 

(h. agraharah). 

Who takes first; an epithet given to Brah¬ 
mans. Rent-fure villages held by Brahmans 

AGRAHARAH, AGRAGJHRAH, or 
AGRAGRAH VADIKY or 
VADIKTY, 

Villages of which the absolute proprietary 
right is chiefly held by Brahmans v. Appen¬ 
dix, p. 82(5. 
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Si 


HUK. (by 
AKHUQ, 


mistake AHUX and 


(p. v_Xi| a/iah). 


Lime. One of the soubahdarry abwab or 
taxes established by Alii Verdi Khan for 
defraying the expense of purchasing lime at 
Sylhet for the use of government. N. B. 
Sylhet is celebrated for stone lime. 


AMEER, 

(a. amir). 

A nobleman 

AMEER UL OMRAH, 

(a. jj?»] amir ul umara). 


Noble of nobles, lord of lords. An article in 
AKAMNAMAH, written also AH AM- I the rent roll called tumar Umar) 


NAMAH, 


i being a jaghire appropriation of the conn- 


(p. 4 b'a,| ahkam-nkmafi). 

Written orders. Assessment of Txppoo 

Sultan, 


mander in chief, termed mu tee (^>fi Zdtt ) 

i persona), or, for his own benefit, v. 
Jaghjrk. 


AKHERJAUT, 

(a. ola.1^1 akkr&jat plur. of 
^ jL kharaj). 

Expenses, disbursements, charges j charges 
general 

AKIIERJAUT AU RUNG, 

(p. '—Cy Cjla.'vAl akkrajat-i- 
^ ' 

arang). 

Expenses of an aurang or place where 
goods arc manufactured Charges for trans¬ 
porting salt to the place of sale ; for weigh- 
men, erection of storehouses, &e. &e. v. 
Aurung. 

AKTA or ATKA, 

(a. iktac). 


AMLAH, 

(a. camalah). 

Agents, officers ; the officers of government 
collectively. A head of zemindarry charges 
N. B. It is. sometimes written omlah v 
Aumil. 

ANAD-BUNGER or AN 0 I>- 

BUNGER, 

(h. cinath-banjar 

from s. 3T5im anatha lord- 
less, and h. isfr banjar 
waste land). 

Waste land without a master or owner. 

Undivided waste or common, v. Anathek. 

ANADEE, 


Assignment of land Jaghire lands, v. 
Jagmirk [5] 

ALCHALICOO, 

The mouldering away of the banks between 
the corn-fields. 

ALTHAMGA, 

(t. UJUf attamgha). 

A royal grant in perpetuity ; perpetual 
tenure An heritable Jaghire in perpetuity 
v. Jaghikk. 

AMANUT DUFTER, 

(p. yjj ut-jUl anU\nat-dafiar, 
from a. amanat trust, 

deposit, and p. y»o daftar 
an offic e). 

An office for deposits; or, perhaps, for 
recording the reports of Aumrens. 


(s. 3T«n% anadi without a 
beginning). 

Old waste land. v. Anathbr, of which 
Anadkr may, perhaps, be auothcr spelling. 

ANATHEE, 

(s. sraTfrl anathi having no 
lord, master, or owner, 
from STm rat ha a lord or 
master, with tire private 
3T a prefixed). 

Old waste land ; lards not cultivated with¬ 
in the memory of man. 

ANCHUMNA or ANCHUMJVIA, 

The name cf an order to the village- 
accountants in the Northern Circa rs to as¬ 
certain the quantity of land in tillage and 
of seed sown ; ox to value the crops of the 
cultivators. 


J 
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ANDOO, 

(tam. andu). 

In Malabar , a cycle of sixty years v. Appen¬ 
dix, p. 8x7. 

ANIGOODY, 

People who work in trade, as common 
workmen. 

ANNA, 

(h. t5J ana). 

The 16th part of a rupee. 

ANWERS, 

Horsemen. 

ARBAB, 

(a. arbab plur. of y) rabb). 

Lords, masters. 

ARBABULMAL, 

(a. jUl arbab-ul-mal). 

The officers of the treasure. Extra allow¬ 
ances to the clerks and accountants of the 
khaha or exchequer, called Mutseddies 


ASO PH, 

(a. >—o- 5 ! as if). 

The prime minister of King Soliman, 
according to the Arabians and Persians. 
A title given by Tippoo Sultan to certain 
civil officers 

ASSAL, written also ASIL, AUSIL, 
AUZIL, 

(a. J-of nsal). 

Origin, root, foundation ; capital stock, 
principal sum. Original rent, exclusive of 
subsequent cesses 

ASSUL TUMAR JAMMA, 

(p. Jvoi asal-i-tuniar 

Jamat). 

The original amount according to the rent- 
roll called tumor, v TuMaR JaM&IA. 

ATCHKUTT, 

Rice fields. Lands prepared for the culture 
of rice [6] 

AT HALS, 

Lands farmed or rented. 

ATTI, 


(^^exkjo Mutasaddi). q. v. 

ASHAM or AHSHAM, 

(a. ahsham plural of 

kasham). 

Retinues, military pomp and parade, the 
military. 

ASHAM OMLEH, 

(a.aJLt ahsham - i-ttima/afi). 

Retinues of the public officers, whether for 
protection or parade. An article in the rent- 
roll cal ted tumar jam m eh, q. v. consisting of 
jaghire appropriations for the suppor* of | 
troops for guards and garrisons, v. Jaghire. 

ASHAM SEPAYE, 

(p. ahskbni-i- 

sipahi). 

Retinues of soldiers, military pomp or 
parade. Military jaghires , or assignments of 
land, for defraying military expenses. 

A3HRUF DEWAN YIZARAT, 

p. oyjj ,_j^l ashraf- 

diwati - i- zvizaral ). 

Prime minister cf the waadrat , or office of 
prime minister. High treasurer of the empire. 


The name ot a deed by which the Jalm- 
bars, or hereditary tenants of the soil in 
Malabar, pledge their lands, reserving to 
themselves two-thirds of their value, besides 
a certain interest therein, amounting to about 
one-third. 

ATTI KEMPOORUM, 

The name of a contract in Malabar exe¬ 
cuted when a hereditary tenant has occasion to 
borrow an additional sum on a mortgage, v. 

: Am. 

ATTI KULLY KANUM, 

The name of a contract, or mortgage 
deed, nearly synonymous with Am. q. v. 

ATTI PER, 

The name of a deed in Malabar , by which 
an hereditary tenant transfers the whole of 
his interest in his land to a mortgagee, v. 
Appendix p 800. 

AU.WANY, AUMANIor AUMANIE, 
(a. ^b*! amani). 

Trust, charge. Land in charge of an 
Arneen, or trustee, to collect its revenue on 
the part of government. N. B, Iu the penin¬ 
sula the term is particularly applied to a 
settlement under which the government 
receives its share of the produce of the lands 
from each cultivator in kind, instead of 
stipulating for a pecuniary commutation, or 
farming them out to individuals by villages, 
or larger portions of territory. The same 
term appears to prevail in Behar. 
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'ftUMEEN, 

(a. amin). 


<SL 


Trustee, commissioner. A temporary Col¬ 
lector, or supravisor, appointed to the charge 
of a country on the removal of a Zemindar ; 
or for any other particular purpose of local 
investigation, or arrangement. 

AUMIL, 

(a. cUk tamil). 

Agent, officer, native collector of revenue 
Superintendant of a district or division of a 
country, either on the part of the government, 
Zemindar, or renter; the same as Aumildar, 
q. v. 

AUMILDAR, 

(p. d-c camal-ddr). 

Agent the holder of an office. An inten- 
dant and collector of the revenue, of uniting 
civil, military and financial powers, under 
the Muhammadan government, v. Aumil : 
N. B. The terms 

d»^ camil and jb {J+c carnal- '■ 
dar are synonymous. 
AUMILLY or AUMI LY, 

(p. ^JUc camali). 

The harvest year. v. Fussly. 

AUMIL NAM AH, or, as sometimes 
written OMULNAMA, 

(p. ^xiUJLf camal-nainah). 

A written order or commission to an Aumil \ 
or Aumildar , q. v. also a commission to take 
possession of any land in the name of govern¬ 
ment. 

AURUNG, 

(P. ^_£ ; ! arang). 

The place where goods are manufactured. 

AVVURDAH NOVIS, 

(p. »i>oT divarda/i-navis) ’ 

* 

A writer or recorder of what is brought. ] 
The title of certain accountants of the ' 
surveys were delivered. 

AY AC RET, 

Total cultivable land. 

AY ACUT, 

Reputed measurement of land. Land pre¬ 
pared for cultivation. 

AYENGANDEAS, 

Principal men or membecs of a village. 
The establishment of a village, as maintained 
tor conducting the public concerns of it. 


AYMA or AYMAH, 

(a. lJi aimak). 

Learned or religious men. A general 
designation of allowances to religious, and 
other persons of the Muhammadan persua¬ 
sion. An item in the muscorat 

mazMrdt) q. v. 

AYMAOARAN, 

P # 

(p. &*jI awuih-ddran 

plur. of \b a*j! aimah-ddr). 

Learned or religious persons who hold or 
enjoy charitable donations. An article in 
the muscorat v. Ayma. 

I AZMAYESH, 

(p. dzmdyish). 

Trial, examination. 

B. 

BABOO, 

(IT. yd) bdbu),. 

Master, sir. A Hindu title of respect paid 
to men of rank, or high in office. 

BAGAHAT, or BAJYHAT, or BAU- 
GAYHER, or BAUGAYUT, 

(a. obrb baghat). 

Gardens ; garden lands. 

BAHADIRE, 

(p. bakddari). 

The name of a coin. A pagoda of certain 
value. [7] 

BAJARY, 

The grain called millet. 

BAJEH KHERCH, or by mistake, 
KHKRCK, 
v. Bazkk Curtch. 

BAJYHAT, 

See Baca hat. 

BAKHSHI, 

(p. bakhshi). m 

Paymaster ; commander in chief. 

BAKY, 

(a. ^5'j baki). 

Remainder, what remains. 
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AKY KEFFYET, 


(p. baki kifayat). 

Remaining profit, or surplus profit. The 
balance of profit aris ng from the original 
selling price of salt, before appropriated to 
individual benefit; but afterwards resumed, 
and incorporated with the public revenue. 

BANGA, 

A species of cotton. 

BANI, 

A certain weight equal to eighty rupees. 

BANYAN, 

(h. banya, s. banij). 

A Hindu merchant, or shopkeeper. The 
corrupt term banyan is used in Bengal to 
designate the native who manages the 
money concerns of the European, and some¬ 
times serves him as an interpreter. At 
Madras the same description of person is 
called Dttvask , a corruption of Dwi-lrfskt, one 
who can speak two languages: an interpreter. 

BARIZ, 

Rent. A term used in Dindigul , equivalent 
to Jumma, q. V. 

BATTA, 

(h. & batta). 

Deficiency, discount, allowance. Allowance 
to troops in the field. 

BAUGAYHET, 

v. Bag ah at. 

BAUGAYUT, 

v. Baoahat. 

BAUGAUM, 

(s. TJTU bkagaut). 

A share, or portion. 

BAZAR, 

(p. y)b bazar). 

Daily market, or market place. 

BAZEE, 

(a. baezi). 

Sundry, various, miscellaneous. 

BAZEE CURTCH, spelt also BAZEE- 
KURCH and BAJEH KHERCK. 

(p. baezi-kharach). 

Sundry expenses. Various contingent dis¬ 
bursements, and indemnities allowed to 
Zemindars, 0 }n lieu of all expenses, otherwise 
unprovided for. 


BAZEE DUFF A, 

(p. baezi dafeak). 

Sundry items; various items of taxation. 
Revenue derived from fruits, artificers, &c. 

BAZEE JAMMA, 

(p. £+*> baezi jamac). 

Miscellaneous total : aggregate of revenue 
j arising from sundry heads. Lands held by 
Brahmans and others. 

BAZEE ZAMEEN, 

(p. baezi zamiti). 

Sundry or miscellaneous lands. The term 
is particularly applied to such lands as are 
exempt from payment of public revenue, or 
very lightly rated ; not only such as are held 
by Brahmans, or appropriated to the support 
of places of worship, &c., but also to the lands 
held by the officers of government; such as 
Zemindars , Canon goes, Putroarries, See., &c., 
N.B. There fotmerly existed an office for 

registering these lands, called y 

baCgi gamin da/tar. v. Dufter. 

BEDRH-CUNDY, 

i 1 

Pergunnah charge in Sylhet for providing 
mats, cmbaling silk, and packing treasure 
sent to Dehly. 

BEEBEE, 

(h. bibi). 

A Udy or gentlewoman. 

BEEBEE NUZZER, 

(h. bibi-nazr, from 

h. bibi a lady, and 

a. yiJ nazr a present). 

A present to the lady. An annual present 
to the Begum or principal wife of the Cudda - 
pah Nabob. 

BEEGARAH.and, by mistake, BAYA- 
RAH, 

(p. bigarah , from p. 

y^jo bikar). 

One who has no work, an idle fellow. 
The Beegarahs , in the peninsula, are a 
wandering tribe of Seeks, who follow camps 
and occasionally act as carriers. 
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BEGA, 

(h. bighd, a corruption 
of the Sanscrit term fartf 
mgr aha). 

A Lnd measure equal, in Bengal, to about 
the third part of an acre; but varying in 
different provinces 

BEGUM, 

(r. oega tit). 

A lady, princess, woman of high rank. [8] 

BEHRY BUNDY, 

v. Bhsry Bundy. 

BEKEE, 

(h. bkikhi from 

bhikhah , a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word fa^TT 
b/iikshd). 

Begging, alms, charity. An item of taxa¬ 
tion included in the Auwab, q v. 

BELLAD, 

(a. bildd plur. of balad). 

Cities, regions, districts, countries. 

BENJARY, 

v. Bunjary. 

BERY BUNDY, 
v. Bhkry Bundy 
BHADOVY, 

(ti. b/iadavi). 

The summer harvest. 

BHAY KHELAUT, 

(p. bahdi- 

khiUat). 

Cost of robes of honour called khilat. A 
cess, or contribution, levied to defray the 
expense of providing such dresses, charged 
under the head ter mathote , q. v. 

BHERY BUNDY, spelt also BERY 
BUNDY or BEHRY BUNDY, 

(p. bir-bandi). 


BHOGUM or BOGUM, 

(s. bkbgani). 

Enjoyment; possession. 

BHOGYADHI, 

(s. bkdgyddi). 

A species of mortgage in Canara. signify¬ 
ing pledge in possession. 

BHOWLEY, 

(probably a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word 
btihulya abundance). 

The term, as applied to land, is used where 
the produce of the harvest is divided between 
the government and the cultivator. 

BHOWLEY KHEEL, 

Land recently brought into cultivation, of 
the produce of which the cultivator has, on 
that account, a larger proportion. 

BHOWLEY PAH, 

Land which, having been long cultivated, 
the cultivator’s share of the produce is propor- 
tionably less than from Bhowlev Kneel, q. v. 

BICE, 

(h. bats, s. TST vaisya 
and fepr vis). 

A man of the third Hindu cast, who by 
birth is a trader, or a husbandman. 

BILL A M-iiRRET O MASHROOT, 
(a. IcjjAsoj LjZ i) bild skart 
iv a mas hr tit). 

Without stipulation or being stipulated. 
Unconditional, as applied to jaghire grants. 

BILLER SHERIT, 

(probably a corruption of 
A. j bila s/iart). 

Unconditional, v. Billa Shirrit o Mash- 
root. 

i BILMUCTA, 


Well-building or repairing. Allowances 
for additional charges for repairing causeways ■ By estimate. A term used in the Northern 
and embankments unprovided for otherwise , Cirears, for a kind of tenure where the land 
being an item of the muscornt, q v. j is held at a very low rent. 
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BIRJEBUSSIES or BIRJEBAUS- 
SIES, 

(h. 4*- y> braj-basi) s. 

braja vasi). 


An inhabitant of the district of Hindustan 
called Braj. A description of men, armed 
with swords and shields, employed by the 
Zemindars^ in the 24 Pergunr.ahs, to guard 
their property against Decoits or robbers. 


BIRT or BIRTE, 


(h. c>j) birt , a corruption of 

the Sanskrit term 
vritti). 

A maintenance. A small spot of land on 
which a dwelling is erected, generally with 
some ground around it, often granted to 

Brahmans , 


BIRTE, 

v. Birt 


BISHNOWATTER, 

(s. fcn*5?TT vishnntrei). 

What is due to the god Vishnu ; grants of 
land to Brahmans. 


BOG AMY, 

The chief of the lef t hand cast in the Din- 
digul province. 

BOGUM, 

(s. vftrf bhbgam) 

Enjoyment, possession. 

BRAHMIN, 

(s. 5TTI5R Brahman or Brdh- 
matta derived from asr 
Brtihma the Divinity). 

A divine, a piiest. 

BRAHMINEE, 

(s. STTIRfir Brahmani). 

A female of the Brahmin cast. 

BREMHADAY, 

v. Bkumadayum. 

B ROM UTTER, 

(A corruption of s asm 
Brahmatra). 

For the use of Brahma Lands the produce 
of which is appropriated to Hindu temples, 
and for the performance of religious worship. 

[91 I 



BRUMAPAYUM. written also BREM¬ 
HADAY, and BRUMADYA, 

(s. Brahma-diyam). 

What is due to Brahma. Grants of land 
to Brahmans for religious purposes. 

BRUMADYA, 

The same as Brumadayum, q. v. 

BUDRUCKA, 

(a. badarkah). 

A convoy, or guard upon the road. A tax 
for convoying goods, protecting the highways, 
and attending to the inland navigation. 

BUKHSIAN AZAM, 

(p. bakhshiydn-r- 

a&sani). 

The most exahed commanders. A jaghire 
appropriation so called, for the support of the 
commanders of the royal armies 

BULL A, 

Probably a mistake for Butta, q. v. 

BULLOOTEHDARS, written also 
BULUTEDARS, 

Classes of artificers, v. Bclootcb. 


BULOOTCH, 

A bundle of corn to which, in the Northern 
drears, ea^h of the Bulootadars , or village 
artificers, was entitled. 


BUMADYA, 


The same as BruXiadayum, q. v 

bund, 

(v. band). 


A band, bond, or fastening. (From 

bast an to bind.) An embankment against 
innundation. 


BUNDEH WALLAH BARG AH, 


(p. bandah-i-wala 

bargbh). 

Servant of the exalted court Th tdevanny 
delegate on the part of the king A article 
of the jaghire appropriations in the turna* 
jammah for personal and official charges. 

BUNDER, 


(p. bandar). 
A port or harbour. 
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BUNDOOBUST, 


BUTTEI, 


(p. j band- o-bast). 

Tying and binding. A settlement. A 
settlement of the amount of revenue to be 
paid or collected. 

BUNDY, 

The name of a certain dry incisure in 
Canara. 

BUNJARY, or BENJARY, 

(h. banjdrd a corrup¬ 

tion of the Sanskrit word 
vanif). 

A merchant; a grain merchant. The. Bun • 
juries are merchants, v/ho, in the peninsula, 
follow camps, and supply armie* with grain 
and other provisions. 

BURKANDAZKS, 

v. Burgundassks. 

BURKENDOSSES, 

v. Burgundassks. 

BURKONDOSSES, 

v. Burgunoasses. 

BURGUNDASSES, or BURKEN- 
DOSSES, or BURKANDAZES, or 
BURKONDOSSES, 

(h. UoJIjy bark-andbz darter 

of lightning). 

Men armed with matchlock* 

BURSAUT, 

(h. barsat a corruption 
of the Sanskrit term TTcf 
varshartu, compounded of 

^ VVT varshd rain, and 
ntu season). 

The rainy season, the periodical rains 

BUTT A, written also by mistake 
BULLAS, 

A certain la .id measure, called also Gooly. 

BUTTAI, nr BUTTEI, 

(h. bat At, from the 

Sanskrit word banta- 
navi dividing). 

Portion, division, allotment. Rules by 
whi A the crops is divided between the govern¬ 
ment, or Zemindars, and the Ryots, where the 
public dues are received in kind. 


v. Buttai. 

BYKENTAH, 
v. Bykunta. 

BYKONT, 

v. Bykunta. 

BYKUNTA, or BYKONT, or 
BYKENTAH, 

(s. q jprrs vaikuntha). 

Heaven, paradise. Pits, so called, used as 
prisons in the time of Juffier Khan, into which 
the Zemindars and renters were thrown, who 
were in arrears, to compel them to discover 
their resources. 


c. 

CABOOLEAT, 

A. J yi* kabti/iyat). 

An agreement; particularly that entered 
into by the Zemindars and farmers, with the 
government, for the management and renting 
of the land revenues. 

CADJAN, 

(Derivation uncertain.) 

A term used by the Europeans in the penin¬ 
sula to denote the leaves of the fan palmira 
tree, on which the natives of the south write 
with an iron style v. Pottaii. [ 10 ] 

callavassum, 

(taM. ka/a-vasam, s. 

kdlavasam, from kdla time 
and vasant residence). 

Temporary residence. A term applied to 
the Pariars and others who in the Company’s 
jaghirr are employed as labouring servants, 
and cannot acquire property in the soil. 

CALYOOGUM, 

(s. kali-yugam). 

The present, or fourth age of the w^rld 
according to the chronology of the Hindus. 

CANIATCHIKIDAR, 

(taM. kdniydtciiikiddr). 

A hereditary tenant, v. Caniatchy. 

CANIATCHY, or by mistake, 
CALIATCHY, 

) (tam. kaniyatchi. 

A term used in Malabar , signifying landed 
inheritance or property, having nearly the 
same signification as the Persian word 
i Mkbrassbe, q. v. 
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CANONGOE, 


(p. ji kdw&n-gd, from A. 
katitin a rule, regula¬ 
tion, law, canon, and p. 
£ go speaking, telling). 

An officer of the government, whose duty 
was to keep a register of ail circumstances 
relating to the land revenue, and, when 
called upon, to declare the customs of each 
district, the nature of the tenures, the quantity 
of land in cultivation, the nature of the 
produce, the amount of rent paid, &c. &c. 

CAR, 

In Titmevelly, the autumnal harvest, begin¬ 
ning with September and ending about the 
middle of December. 

CARAH, 

The share of a pung or portion of landed 
property in a village. N. B film, in Tamul, 
signifies land, earth, ground. 

CARAY, 

Four shares or pungs in the village tenure 
called Aoraharah-vadiky. 

CARREAH, 

(TAM. kdriya, s. *RT?zf Airy a). 

Affair, business, employment, v. Tallum 
CAVBL CARRIAH. 

CAUZY or CAZI, 

(a. kdzi). 

A Muhammadan judge or justice, who 
occasionally officiates also as a public notary, 
in attesting deeds, by affixing bis seal thereto, j 

caU Cadi * 3mC ° mC<!r " h ° n ' ‘ n Turke - V ' ve 

CAUZY’UL CAUZAT, 

(a. olaAJl kdzi-ul-kuzzdt). 

Judge of Judges, The chief judge or 
Justice, v. Cauxy. 

CAVEL, 

v. Cawel. 

CAVELGAR or CAWELGAR, 

(TAM. frdval-gdr). 

A guard or watchman, v. Cawel. 

CAVEL lands, 

(TAM. kdval). 

Lands, the rents of which were held to de¬ 
fray the expenses of guarding and watching, 
v. lawel. 


CAVELLY, 

v. Cawiclly. 

CAVEL TALLUM, 

v. Cawrl Tallum. 

CAWEL, or CAVEL, 

(tam. keval). 

Custody, charge, watching, ward, guard. 

CAWEL, or CAVEL TALLUM, 

(tam. kaval-talam). 

Watching the place Village watching 
fees, or perquisites, formerly received from 
the inhabitants by the petty Poligan; but 
which belonged to the TaHiars, or public 
officers, of each village, v Cawsl, Tallum, 
and Tam.iar. 

CAWEL DESHA or CAVEL DESHA, 
(tam. k&val-d&a or cU$ha> s. 
^0 desa, a country). 

Guarding the country. District watching 
fees, or perquisites collected from the inhabi¬ 
tants, by the Poligars for protecting those 
travelling the roads, and making good 
property stolen, v. Cawel. 

CAWELLY or CAVELLY, 

(l'AM. kaVall). 

What relates to guarding and watching v. 
Cawkl 

CAWNIE, 

(tam. haiii). 

Hereditary land or field. 

CAZI, 

v. Cauzy. 

CHACKERAN lands, 

(P • chakardn, plur. of 

yV chdkar a servant). 

Lands allotted for the maintenance of 
public servants of all denominations, from 
the Zemindar down to those of the village 
establishments. 

CHALY GUENY, CAHLLI GUENY, 
or CHALIE GUENY, 

Tenant at will v. Gueny. 

CHANK, 

(s. ^ sank fra). 

The conch shell. 

CHANNEL MARAH, 

In Tinnevelly, the name of a ready-money 
tax [II] 7 
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CHANNEL VERY, 

tn Tinnevelly , the name of a tax. 

CHAYA, 


The name of a root yielding a fine yellow 
colour. Oldenlandia urnbellata, Rox. 

CHELAH, written also by mistake 
CHELAK, 

(h. child). 

A slave brought up in the house; a 
favourite slave 

CHERAGHY, 

ckar&ghi , from 

ckardgh a lamp). 

Allowances for oil for the lamps burnt in 
the tombs of reputed saints ; an item under 
the head muscorat, q. v. 

CHESTEREE, 

(A corruption of s. 
kskatriya). 

A man of the second or military tribe of 
Hindus . 

CHILLARY MAUNIUMS, 

Sundry mauniums or binds granted to tem¬ 
ples, revenue officers, and the public servant , 
of villages, v. Mauniums. 

CHILLER or CHILLAR ; also 
CHITTA, 

Small, petty. Sundry smal* gratuities or 
enaums in Dindlgul. 

CHILLER ENAUMS, 

Sundry small gratuities v. Chii.lp.R and 
Enaum. 

CHOAR, 

(h. fa chodr). 

A mountain robber. 

CHOKEEDAR, 

(p. yo ^y* chauki dar). 

A watchman. An officer who keeps watch 
at a custom-house station, and receives tolls 
and customs, v. Choky. 

CHOKIE, 

v. Choky. 

CHOKY or CHOKIE, 

(h. chauki). 

A chair, scat. Guard, watchf The station 
of a guard or watchman. A place where an 
officer is stationed tJ receive tolls and cus¬ 
toms. 


CHOULTRY, 

(tam. chawan). 

A covered public building, generally of 
hewn stone, often richly carved and orna¬ 
mented, for the accommodation of travellers. 

CHOUT, 

( 11 . chauth from s. 
chaturthd). 

A fourth: a fourth part of sums litigated. 
An item of the sayer, v, Chauttahy. 

CHOUT MARHATTA, 

(h. tltjj* chauth mar- 

hattah). 

The Mahratta’s fourth. A subahdarry item 
of taxation, under the term abxnab t introduced 
by Alii Verdi Khan , to make up for the 
decrease of revenue experienced by relinquish¬ 
ing to the Mahrattas a large portion of 
territory as a commutation of the tribute long 
demanded by ihat nation from the Mogul 
government ; being a demand of a fourth of 
the yearly income of the landholders, but 
yielding in fact but to percent of the gross 
collections of the royal exchequer throughout 
the peninsula. 

CHOUTTAHY, 

* 

(h. y? chautkdyi, cor¬ 
rupted from the Sanskrit 
term chaturthd). 

A fourth part. 

CHOWDRV, 

(h. chaudhari, n. 

chaudhari, a Hindu term, 
probably from the Sans¬ 
krit , implying one who 
holds a fourth). 

A permanent superintendant and receiver 
of the land revenue under the Hindu system, 
whose office seems to have been partly super¬ 
ceded, by the appointment, first of the Crorie t 
and, afterwards, of the Zemindar t by the 
Muhammadan government. 

CHOWKEEDARY, 

(»«. chaukiddri). 

The duty, or pay of a watchman A tax 
for defraying the expense of watchmen, v. 
Choky and Chok&edar, 






***>*> 



Staff-bearer. An attendant on a man of 
rank, one of whose employments is to an¬ 
nounce the approach of visitors. He waits 
with a long staff plated with silver, and runs 
before his masteri proclaiming aloud his 
titles. 

CHUCKEES, 

Extra assessments in Canara under the 
former governments v. Cm’CKEP. 

CHUCKER, 

(s. <395 chakra). 

A wheel, a circle. Extra assessment in 
Canara of 1720. 

Chuckla, 

(h. chak/a, B Sty’ll chakla, 
probably a corruption of 
the Sanskrit term 

chakra , a wheel, circle.) 

A division of a country consisting of several 
pergunnahs , sometimes equal to a moderate 
sized English country, and of which a certain 
number constituted a circar t or chiefship. 

CHUNAM, 

(tam. chunnampu , n. 

china, B. pi chuna.) 

Lime. [ 12 ] 

CHUTTER, 

(s. chatra). 

Umbrella, shed. The name of an assess¬ 
ment in Canara, made in the year 1725 by 
Buswiipah Naigue, to defray the expense of 
erecting sheds and feeding pilgrims. 

CIRCAR, 

(p. sarkar, for sar-i- 
kar). 

Head of affairs. The state or government. 

A grand division of a province. A head man. 
N. B. This title is much used by Europeans \ 
in Bengal to designate the Hindu writer 
and accomptant employed by themselves, or 
in the public offices. 
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CIRCAR All, 

(p. sa/kdr t-acH). 

** / 

The most exalted state; the government. 

The term is particularly used to denote the 
viceroyal establishment of the Naaim or 
Soubahdar of the three imperial provinces of 
Bengal, Behar and Orissa . and forms an article 
in the jamma ititnary tashkees , con>isting of the 
jageers or assignments of territory to defray a 
large portion of the military expenses of 
government, the Nabob's household, and 
certain civil list charges, v. Circar. 

CIRCAR MARAMUT, 

(p. sarkar-maram- 

mat). 

Repairs by government. Repairs per 
formed at the expense of government to th 
rivers, and great water-courses. 

CODEWARUM, 

• From the tam. words kudi 
an inhabitant or tenant, 
and war am a share. 

The share of the tenants and of their 
laborers, in the net produce, either of the 
nunjaii, or of the punjah ; or of the sourtta- 
dyem or fruit and vegetable land, v Nunjah, 

Punjah, &c # 

COLLURIES. 

(H. khalari b. Stntft 

khalard). 

Places where salt is produced or boiled. 
Saltworks. 

COMAR, 

v Khomar. 

COMBI ES, 

v Commewar. 

COMMEWAR or COM DIES, 

In Telinga and Orissa , a tribe of husband¬ 
men. 

COMPTE BANIAS, 

In the Northern Circars , retail merchants 

CONICOPOLY, 

(tam. kanakupilai). 

An accountant, writer, clerk. 

COODEMARAMUT, 

(Perhaps from tam. kudi an 
inhabitant or tenant, and 

(a. marammaCi repair). 

Repairs performed at the expense of the ' 
tenants themselves, to the small channels and 
to the banks or borders of the rice-ficlds. 
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--COODUMBON, 

A measure of grain. 

COODY, 

(tam. kudi). 

Inhabitant, tenant, cultivator. 

COOLIES sing. COOLY, 

(Probably from the Tamtil 
word kilt wages, hire ; or 
a contraction of kiH-kdran 
a workman for hire). 

Labourers, porters. 

COOLL GOOTAH, 

In tbe Ceded Districts, a term used to 
denote lands let at a low rent to different 
casts. 

COOLL GOOTAH SHROTRIUM, 

(s. sSTTfera: Srotriyah a Brah¬ 
man learned in the Vedas). 

In the Ceded Districts, lands 1st at a low 
rent to learned Brahmans, v. Cool Gootah. 

COOLWAR or CULWAR, 

(tam. kuhvdr), 

A statement of the Ryots holding lands ; or 
a settlement made with the Ryots individually. 

COOT ALLY, 

A species of cultivation in Tanjore . 

COPASS, 

(b, kdpas or 

ka rpds). 

Cotton, the growth of Bengal, in contra¬ 
distinction to what is imported. 

CORGE, 

A score. 

COROOKUMS, 

In Dindigul, spots of land in the paricando , 
or hill fields, cultivated by labourers, and paid 
for by usage rent. 

COSS, 

(p. ijj* kardh, s. JRT¥t krosa). 

A corrupt term used by Europeans to 
denote a road measure of about two miles; 
but varying in different parts of India. 

COWL, 

(a. Jy kaut). 

Word, saying; promise, agreement, con¬ 
tract, engagement. An engagement or lease 
of land ton Zemindar or large farmer. 


l8l2) FROM SELECT COMMITTEE^ 

! COWL-NAMA'H, 

(a. Jy kaul and p. 
ndmah). 

An agreement in writing, v. Cowl and 
Namah. A proclamation to Ryols t announc¬ 
ing the rules and principles by which the 
demands of government, on the lands in 
their occupation, arc to be regulated. [I 3] 

COWRY, 

( tam . hfri b. kXri). 

A small shell which passess as money. 

CRAMBO, 

Lands in which the long grass has grown, 
and the roots have gone deep under the earth, 
and thereby rendered the tillage difficult. 

CRORE, 

(■I )j/ krdr a corruption of 
the Sanskrit word fftfe 
Mi). 

Ten millions. 

CRORIE, 

(h. ^$)yf krriri from kr<5r 
ten millions). 

A collector of ten millions of dams. A 
permanent revenue collector of a portion of 
country, under the older Muhammadan 
government. He sometimes, for a trifling 
commission, made himself answerable for 
that amount. N. B. This officer appears to 
have been first appointed A. D. 1574 by the 
Emperor Akbar. 

CURNUM, 

( tam . karnam). 

Accountar t of a village who registers every 
thing connected with its cultivation and 
produce; the shares or rents of the Ryot, with 
the dues and rights of government in the soil. 
It answers to the term Putwarry in the Bengal 
provinces. The term is peculiar to the 
peninsula. 

CUSBA, 

( a . kasbah). 

A town or township. A town or village 
with its hamlets. 

CUTC 11 A, 

(h. kachd, a. ^tsl kdnckd). 

Crude, unripe, immature, gross. An 
account wherein rupees of different sor.ts arc 
not yet reduced to one denomination. 
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CUTCHERRY, 

(h. kach’hari, b. 

Teach-hart). 

Court of justice; also the public office 
where the rents are paid, and other business, 
respecting the revenue, transacted. 

CUTTA, 

(Probably, from A. kiUah 
a segment or piece). 

A term used in Tanjort for a field. 

CUTWAL, 

(p. JiyJ Teutivat). 

The chief officer of police in a large town 
or city, and superintendent of the markets. 

CUY KANUM KAR, 

In Malabar a tenant who holds a piece of 
land under a lease called Ct'Y Kanum Patam 
q.v. 

CUY KANUM PATAM, 

In Malabar , tenure by labour, usufructuary 
tenure. 


D. 

DADNY, 

(p. dadani, from p. 

cMfj dadan to give). 

Money given in advance to weavers and 
other manufacturers. 

DADNY MOLUNGIAN, 

(p. dadani 

nialangiyaii). 

Advances to the salt-makers. An item of 
the muscorat , q. v. See also Dadny. 

DAKOITS, 

v. Dbcoits. 

DAR, 

(p. y*» dar, from P. 
dasktan to hold, keep). 

Keeper, holder. This word is often put 
after another, in a compound state, as an 
attributive of office ot employment, connected 
with the preceding term ; as Zamindar , 

Dihdar , Ch 6 b*ddr. By adding ^5 / to ddr is 

formed the office, employment, or jurisdic¬ 
tion ; as in Ztminddrl , &c. 


DARMA or DIRMA, 

(s. dharnta ). 

Religion, justice, duty. 

DAROGAH, 

(p. jj 0 ddrdghak). 

A superintendant, or overseer, of any 
department; as of the police, the mint, &c. 
The Darogah of police, in Bengal , under late 
regulations, has a limited local jurisdiction, 
subordinate to the European magistrate of a 
oillah or district, and has under him an 
establishment of armed men. 

DARULZARB, 

(a. ddr-uz-zarb). 

The house of striking : the mint. Receipts 
from duty on coinage at the several mints. 
The profits on coining 

DAUM, 

(li. flo dam). 

A copper coin, the twenty-fifth part of a 
pisa : or, according to some, an ideal money, 
the for tieth part of a rupee. 

DAUN, 

(s. YTT-sr dhanyci). 

Corn, grain, rice. [ 14 ] 

DAUNMUDDY, 

(Seemingly a Tamul corrup' 
tion of s. vjRmfcr dhanya.- 
inatt). 

Rice land. 

DAVAYDYEN, 

v. Devadayrm. 

DECCAN JUMMA KUAUMIL, 

(p. dafc'han- 

javiac - i- Tedmil). 

The Dccran complete total. A term sub¬ 
stituted in the Diccan for assil toouxar jumma 
(q. v.) or complete standard assessment begun 
in 1654, on the principle of Tore! MulTs ori¬ 
ginal rent roll, and finished by the Emperor 
Aurungtebe, in 1687. 

DECOITS, 

(h. wihu'J dak ait, b. 
dakdit a robber). 

Gang robbers. 
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DECOITY, 

(h. dakaiti, B. 

dakditi). 

Gang robbery. 

DEH, 

(p. *«j di/i). 

A village. 

DEHARAH, 

A Hindu term substituted in the Deccan for 
Dustooraul Aumul, q. v. 

DEHDAR, 


DEROBUST, " 

(p. j dar-6-bast, com¬ 
pounded of )<i day in, $ 6 
it, and hast closed). 

Whole, entire. Whole pergunnahs, in con¬ 
tradistinction to mutafarrikdt , or scattered 
portions of territory. 

DES, 

(s ddscr, TAM. dis). 

Country, district. 

DESHA CAVELor DESHACAWEL, 


(p. yo»o dih-dar). 

Village-keeper. An inferior officer of police 
in a village, one of whose duties was to 
distrain the crop, when necessary, to secure 
the rent. 

DEHDARAH, 

(p. dihddr). 

v. Dehdar. 

DEH D ARY, 

(p. dih dari ). 

The office of a Dehdar, q. v. Also, origin¬ 
ally, the appropriated share of produce, or 
russoom of the Dehdar, then an article of the 
neakdarry, q. v. afterwards rendered an item 
of the abmab , q. v. 


(s. ^SlT disa country, district, 
and tam. kaval watching). 

District watching.fccs. 

DESIVANDAM ENAUM, 

(a provincial compound term 
used in the Ceded Districts 
in the peninsula, apparent¬ 
ly derived from s. ^SlT disa 
country, s bamiha 

making fast, and A. 
incam a grant). 


DEH-KHURCHA, 

(p # dth-kharchah). 

Village-expense. Contributions for defray- 
in certain expenses incurred in the villages 
for public purposes, a branch of the ncakdarry 
q. v. 

DEH SALA, 

(p. dak-sdlali). 

What relates to a period of ten years j 
decennial. 

DEO KUTCH, for DEO KRUTCH, 
(s. diva god, and p. 
kharch expense, diva- 
kharch). 

Disbursements for religious purposes, a 
temindarry charge. 

DEOVVUTTUR, 

(apparently a corruption of 
the Sanskrit divatrd). 

For the gods. Land granted for religious 

purposes. 


A grant or remission made for the repairs 
of tanks. 

DESMOOK, 

(tam. dis-vtuk from s. disa 
a district, and s. 3333 mukha 
mouth, face, front). 

Headman of a district. Collector of a 
district or portion of a country; an officer 
corresponding with Zemindar, but more 
antient. 

DESMOOKEE, 

(tam. dis-tnuki , s. 

disa-mukhi). 

The office, or jurisdiction of a Desmook. q.w 

DESPONDEAH or DESPANDEAH, 

Register of a district, who, in the peninsula, 
performs the same duties as the Canongoe of 
the Bengal provinces. 

DESPONDEE, 

v. Despondeah. 













(TAM. ddswdr, p. ) t 
d/shwdr). 


By districts or countries. Applied to a 
statement, the term means a village statement. 

[ 15 ] 

DEVADAYAM, DEVADYEN, or 
DAVADAYEM, 

(s. dtva-ddyam, com¬ 

pounded of ^ d&oa a god, 
and dfyam to be given). 

What is due to the gods. Grants of land 
for religious purposes. 

DEWAN, 

(p. cJly.J diwdu). 

Place of assembly. Native minister of the 
revenue department, and chief justice in civil 
causes within his jurisdiction; receiver- j 
general of a province. The term has also, | 
by abuse, been used to designate the principal 
revenue servant under an European collector, 
and even of a Zemindar. By this title the 
East India Company are receivers-general, in 
perpetuity, of the revenues of Rental, Behar, 
and Orissa, under a grant from the Great 
Mogul. See Dewanny. 

DEWANNY, 

(p. dtwanl). 

The office or jurisdiction of a Den an, q.v. 

DEWANNY COURT OF ADAWLUT, 

A court for trying revenue, and other civil 
causes, v. Adawi.ut. 

DEWASTAUN or DEWUSTAN, 

(s. dfr'a stkanam). 

Place or station of the gods: a temple. 
Lands granted for the support of temples and 
other religious purposes. 

DEWRA, 

(h. ddwhrd for s. 
ddvagriha, ■ literally, god- 
house). 

A Hindu temple. 

DHIRMADEY, 

(s. vqrJTTT dharma dfya from 
s. vdf dharma religion, 
and s. dfya to be given). 

What is due to religion. Land held by 
Brahmins for religious purposes, v. Darma. 


DIRMA, 

Serf Darma. 

DIRROAS, 

In the Ceded Districts, wells or embank¬ 
ments for irrigation. Mounds raised on the 
banks of rivers for drawing up water In 
buckets. 

DOONY, 

(tam. ddni). 

A large boat, or coasting vessel, used by the 
natives. 

DOWLE, 

(h.Jjj daul, n. csta daul). 

Form, manner. An estimate. 

DOWLE BUNDOBUST, 

(h. Jj<i daul a form, and p. 

band-o bast settle¬ 
ment : -literally, estimate- 
settlement. Or, if the 
second word b;i read in 
the genitive case, the form 
or estimate of a settle¬ 
ment). 

A sub rent roll, or account of particular 
agreements with the inferior or under farmers 
or Ryots of a district for .1 fal and Sayer. 

DUBASH, 

(from s. % dwi two, and s. 
*TrTr bhdsht, from s. iipjr 
bhdshd language, together 
forming the compound 
dwibhdshi). 

One who speaks two languages: an inter* 
preter. The Hindu who, at Madras, manages 
the money concerns of the European, ami 
serves him as a confidential agent in his 
private and public transactions with the other 
natives, v. Bannyan. 

DUFFADAR, 

(p. dafaz-dar). 

The commander of a party of horse; also 
ot Peons, q. v. 

nUFTER, 

(p. yjj daftar). 

Register, record, office. 
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DUFTER BUND, 

(p. tsb yJ* daftar-band, from 
yij dajtdv a register, and 
<>1 j band shut). 

An office-keeper. Allowance to the office- 
keepers of the cutcherries, an item of the 
muscorai , q. v. 

DUFTER KHANAH, 

(p. Aitk yJj daftar-khdnah, 
from yij daftar a register, 
and khdnah a house). 

A record office. Any office 

DUMBALAII DERON, 

(h, dumb&lah- 

dhdrnd, from p. dum- 
b&lah the tail, and s. Ejroi 
dharanam seizing. 

Taking oi seizing by the tail (as a cow to 
urge her along, a common practice in India). 
An ultimate and positive order to the Ryots 
for reaping the harvest In the Northern 
Circars, when the season is far advanced. 

DURBAR, 

(p. fty darbdr). 

The court, the hall of audience ; a levee. 

DURBAR-KHIRCH. 

(p. darbdr-kharch, 

from P. fyj darbdr the 
court, and p. kharch 
charge). 

Court charges. [ 16 ] 

DURMASANAM, DURMASENUM, 
(a corruption of s. dharma 
justice, religion, virtue, 
and srratf dsanam a seat. 

dharm&sanam the 
seat of religion). 

Places where water and rice are distributed 
gratis to travellers. Religious establishments. 
Lands granted for rligious institutions at a 
low rent, ^during the Hindu government, at 
Tintttvclly. 


DUSADES, 

(h. s. das’ddesa, 

from dasa ten, and 

addsa commanding). 

A commander of ten : a tithing man. A 
, village or petty officer of police. 

j DUSSARAH, 

(h. dashard, s. ^$Te!Tr 

dasa- hard, from dasa 
ten, and ?TT hard seizing, 
taking away, expiating ten 
kinds of sin or evil). 

A Hindu festival in honour of DM, or the 
goddess consort of Siva. It commences on 
the tenth day after the new moon in the 
month Ax in, answering to the latter end of 
September, and lasts nine days. 

DUSSORA KUTCH or KRUTCH, 

(from s. dasa-hard, the 

name of a Hindu festival, 
and p. kharch expense, 
charge). 

Charges on account of the festival called 
Dussarah , q. v. 

I DUSTOOR, 

(p. ddstilr). 

Custom, a customary fee or commission, v. 
M USCORAT. 

DUSTOOR CH ACRE RAN, 

(a. and p. ^l*.)y-~<ida$t&rai- 

chakardn). 

Fees of servants, v. Chackbran 


DUSTOOR UL AUMUL, 

(a. ^ daslilr-ul- 

eamal, from dastdr 

custom, rule, Jt al the 

article, and camdl 

office, business). 


Rule of business. Political and official 
regulations or institutions. 

: DUSWAHAH, 


The mounts or free lands of Chutters or 
I Choultries, q. v 











A tenth. The name of an addition made to 
the standard rent in Bednore , in the year 

*723._ 

e! 

EAHTIMAM, or, by mistake, 
EAHTIMAN, 

(A fLl*! ihtimdm). 

Care, trust, charge In the plural, Zemin- 
durry trusts, or jurisdictions, of greater or 
less extent, into which the khalsu lands, or 
those paying rent, were divided by the 
Muhammadans. 

EAHTIMAM BUNDY, 

(p. ftJUl ihtimdm bandi). 

The settlement of a trust. Jamabundy, or 
a settlement of the revenue of a district 
annually concluded with the Zemindar, v. 
Bahtimam. 

EAHTIMAM DAR, 

(p. jlo ihtimdm-ddr). 

One who holds a trust. A Zemindar, q. v. 

EJARAH, 

(a. ijdrah). 

A (arm o( land, or rather of its revenue. 

EJARAH DAR, 

(p. ijdrah-ddr). 

The holder of a farm of land, or rather of 
its revenue, v. Ejarah. 

ENAUM, 

(a. (.<*31 inedm ). 

Present, gift, gratuity, favour. Encmms are 
grants of land free of rent; or assignments of 
the government’s share of the produce of a 
portion of land, for the support of religious 
establishments and priests, and for charitable 
purposes ; also to revenue officers, and the 
public servants of a village, v. Maunjums. 

ENAUMAT, also, by mistake, 
ENAUMAL, 

(a. cjUUji hicdmdt, plur. of 
A. (.U3| in*dm). 

Grants, gratuities, v. Enaum. 

ENAUMDAR, 

(p. y^Uif inedm-ddr). 

Holder of any thing as a favour. A person 
in the possession of rent-free, or favourably 
rented, lands; or in the enjoyment, under 
assignment thereof, of the government dues 
from a particular portion of land, granted 
from charity, &c. v. Enaum. 


EYEgDEIN, 

(a. dual, cidain). 

Two religious festivals of the Muham - 
m a dans. 

EZAFA, 

(a. iiUf izdfah ). 

Addition, augmentation, increase. Increase 
of revenue from districts effected, by hasta- 
bood investigations, under Sultan Sujah, in 
1689, on the accession of the Emperor 
Alemgheer ( Aurungsebe) ; being a new valua¬ 
tion of the ancient land revenue, as settled by 
the assul tumar jammah of Torell Mult, in 
1582, and, in subsequent years, added to by 
the gradual improvement of the lands, and by 
periodical enquiries, reducible to three general 
heads, vi». Abwab, Kef yet, and Tovsferr . [ 17 ] 


F. 

FAQUEER, 

(a. fakir). 

A poor man, mendicant, or wandering beg¬ 
gar of the sect of Muhammad. 

FAQUER UL TEJAR, 

(a. yk fdkhir-ut-tuj/dr). 

Noble merchants. A description of Mogul 
merchants. 

FARIGH KHUTTY, 

( p . fdrigh khatti). 

A written release. 

FASL or FASAL, 

(a. J-ai fast or fasal). 

Season, crop, harvest. 

FEELKHANEH, 

(p. AilA. fil-khdnahj. 

Elephant house or stable. An article 
charged under the soubalulairy abxoab. 

FEROOSH NEMMUCK, 

(p. fardsh-i-namak). 

s 

Sale of salt (by a contract called mobaij. 

FERROAY, 

Pines and confiscations, v. Foujdarry. 

FIRMAUN, 

(p, vjboji farnidn). 

Order, mandate. An imperial decree, a 
royal grant or charter. 


3 
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FOUJDAR, 

(p. yo^i fauj-ddr, from 
fauj an army, and y»> ddr 
keeper, holder). 

Under the Mogul government, a magistrate 
of the police over a large district, who took 
cognizance of all criminal matters within his 
jurisdiction, and sometimes was employed as 
receiver general of the revenues. 

FOUJDARRAN, 

faujddrdtt, plur. of 
p. faujddr). 

Foujdars. An article in the tumar jam man 
roll, being a jaghire appropriation for the civil 
and military expenses of inferior Nabobs and 
deputies of government ; or, as the name im* 
ports, of the Foujdars . 

FOUJDARRAN KEFFYET, 

v. Krpfyrt. 

FOUJDARRY, 

(p. faujddri). 

Any thing appertaining to a Foujdar , as his 
office, jurisdiction, court, and the like. Also 
the produce of fines, confiscations, and chout , 
in the Foujdarry courts, v. Chout. 

FOUJDARRY AHVVAB, 

(p. w)!yl o y^> faujddri 

abwdb). 

Foujdarry assessments. Assessments made 
by the Foujdars. Also a soubohdarry impost 
established by Sujah Khaun , being in the 
nature of a territorial assessment, levied from 
the Foujdars in the frontier districts, which 
were imperfectly explored, or brought into 
subjection the ruling power of the state. 

FOUJDARRY Court, 

(From p. y^y faujddr. q. v.). 

A court for administering the criminal law. 

FOUJ SEBUNDY, 

( 0 t>4+* ^ yi fauj-i ■ sehbandi). 

s 

Provincial troops, native militia employed 
in the police, convoying treasure, protecting 
the revenues, &c v. Moulach. 

FUSLY, 

( ( _ 5 kai fasli. from a. fast 
or fasal). 

What relates to the seasons: the harvest 
year. 


FUSLY KHEREEF, 

(s. J-ai fasl-i-kharif). 

The autumnal season, or harvest for rice, 
millet, &c. 

FUSLY RUBBY, 

(p. J-a# fasl-i-rdbic). 

The spring season or harvest, for peas, 
wheat, &c. 

FUTWAH, 

(a. ^yi fatwa). 

A judicial decree, sentence, or judgment ; 
particularly when delivered by a Afu/ti or 
doctor of Afuhammadan law. 


G. 

GAM, 

(b. *t1 gdn h. yt gdw with 
slight nasal before the w, 
corruptions of s. rrn? 
grdma). 

A village. 

GANGANAH, 

(p. ASfcitf gdngdnah from s. 
nm grdma a village). 

By villages, a settlement by villages. A 
term, equivalent to tnousawar, used to desig¬ 
nate a village settlement. 

GATWALL, 

(H. ghdt-ivdl). 

Who has charge of a pass in the mountains, 
r a landing place on a river. £18] 

GAUTWAR, 

(H. JyU* ghat-wdr). 

v. Ghatwalu 

GENTOO, 

(Probably a corruption of 
the word Gentile). 

Indian. One of the aborigines of India . 
At Madras our countrymen use this term to 
designate the language and people of Tellin • 
gdna. 

GHEE, 

(h. ^4ghi). 

Clarified butter, in which state they pre¬ 
serve that article for culinary purposes. 
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GHEECOTTAH, written also GHEE 
GOOTA, 


(From H. g/ii). 


A village monopolv» the renter of which has 
the exclusive right of buying and selling ghee 
in retail v. Ghbe. 


G1RDAWAR, or GIRDVVAR, 
(p. pU/ girdiwar or 
girdw&r). 



GOUR, 

In Coimbatore , Head men of villages: 
PoTAiLand Mperassadars, q. v. 

GOYENDA, 

(p. gdyandah, from p. 

guftan to speak, say, 
tell, inform). 

An informer, a spy to discover public 
offenders. 


An overseer uf police) under whom the 
Ciyendas or informers act, and who has the 
power to apprehend those whom the latter 
point out. 


GODOWN, 

(European corruption of the 
Malty term gadong or 
gaddng). 


A warehouse. 


GRAM or GRAMA, 

(s. VXXgrama). 

A village. 

GRAMA KHIRCH. 

(From urn grama a village 
and p. ^f^kharch ex pence). 

Village charges, or expenditure, v. Kiiirch 
Gram. 


GOLAWER, 


GRAMMATAN, 


(From s. h ig<f a cow). 

A tribe of cowherds in Telinga and Orissa. 


(TAM. gr&Motan , S. BUTOR 
grAntadhana). 


GOMASTAH, 

(p. iiiL? gumAshtah, perfect 
part, of gtiniAskian 

to send forth upon any 
particular business). 

A commissioner, factor, agent. 


A villager, head man of a village, or 
Pot ail, q. v. 

GUDDAD, 

Broken uneven land brought into cultiva¬ 
tion by the hand. A species of landholders 
in the Ceded Districts who hold their lands 
at a reduced rent. 

GUENI or GUENY, 

Tenant. 


GOOROO, 

(s. K&guru). 

Grave, a grave man ; the spiritual guide of 
a Hindu. 

GOOTOO, 

(tam. gtintu or ddtr-a-giinlu 
honey-comb). 

A license by custom paid for as much of 
honey and bees*wax as may be found by the 
renter in particular forests or mountains. 

GORAYAT or GORAYT, 

A petty officer in a village whose chief duty 
was to guaid the crop. v. Pausqan. He acted 
under the native collector, and his office is 
described to have been somewhat like that of 
a common Peon. 

GOSHWARAH, 

(p. *)ly^ gdshwdrah). 

The abstract of an account. 


GUENY CHALIE, 

In Canara , a tenant at will. The same as 
Chaus Gueny, q. v. 

GUENY NAIRMUL, 

In Canara , a proprietor of land. The same 
as Nairmul Gibny, q. v. 

GUENY SHUDMUL, 

In Canara , a tenant for ever. The same as 
Shudmul Gueny. q. v. 

GUIRE BEKENNY written also 
GUIRE BALAUNY, 

The resumption of an allowance of land given 
up to the Ryotst being the tenth of a begah. 

GUNGE, 

(P. ^tganj). 

A granary) a dep U, chiefly of grain, for sale. 
Wholesale markets held on particular days, 
and resorted to by petty vendors and traders. 
Also commercial depots. 
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GURNY, 

v. Guenv. [ 19 ] 


H. 

HACKIKUT, 

(a. haklkat). 

Statement, explanation, particular account, 

HACK1KAT JUMMA, 

(p, Juikikat-i- 

V “ / 

jainac). 

A statement, or the particulars, of the 
jumtna, or sum total of an account. An 
historical detail of the iumary rent-roll down 
to the acquisition of the Desoanny. 

HAKIM, 

(a. (ft hakim). 

Commander, ruler, governor, master. The 
governing authority in a province. 

HALDAREE, 

(p. halddri from a. 

Jla. h&l state, condition, 
situation, circumstance, 
and p. ; fo ddr keeping, 
holding). 

A tax on marriages, an item of the abnab 
or cesses. N. B. This term may also mean a 
tax on ploughs, from s. hala a plough, 

and v. ddri holding, or keeping. 


( IiASIL-NEMUCK, 

(p. »—Cl (JvoU hdsil-i-namak). 

Proceeds of salt. Duties on salt. 

HASTABOOD, 

(p, OjJ j hast-d-bid}. 

Literally, what is and was. A comparative 
account. An examination by measurement of 
the assets or resources of the country, made 
immediately previous to the harvest. Also, 
in a more general sense a detailed enquiry 
: i^fo the value of lands financially considered. 

IIAVELLY, 

(a. kavili ). 

House, habitation, domain. In Bengal the 
term is applied to such lands as are held by a 
Zemindar for his own benefit; but at Madras 
it designates such as are under the immediate 
management of government, without the 
intervention of Zemindars or jagltiredars, the 
revenues of which are either farmed out on 
short leases or collected by its cwn officers 
without any other agency. *v A'hns, which in 
Bengal is the term used in the sense of 
Havelly as applied at Madras 

HAUT, 

(s. hail a, B. hat or 

hatta, H. £>U hat). 

A weekly market hold on stated days. N. B 
A baear is a daily market. 

HAZARY, 

(p. hazari from jy> 

bazar a thousand). 


HAL HACKIKUT, (written also by 
mistake), HAK-IIACKUT, 

(p. Jta. hhl-kakikat ). 

The present state. An accoant of the 
present state of the revenue as established in 
the hustabood, q. v. 

HA REES, 

(a. hum's). 

A guard, sentinel, or watchman A petty 
officer of police in a town or village. 

HASH, 

(a. J-ola. kasil). 


The commander of a thousand men. 

H AZARIAN, 

(a. kazdriydn piur. of 

\jt)') A hazari, q. v.). 

The commanders of a thousand men each. 
The expense of ten regiments of standing 
troops under English officers, v. p. 683 for into 
regiments read ten. 

HINDOO or HINDU, 

(p. jdSjt Hindu). 

One of the aborigines of India, by the Per- 
sians called Hind . 


Produce, result, proceeds, revenue, duties. 

HASIL KHALARY, 

(p. hasil-i ■ khalari). 

Produce of the salt-works. A head of salt 
revenue collections, including the original 
ground rent of the salt lands, v. Khalaky 


HISSA, 

(a. hissah). 

Share, portion, division, part. Hisses lands 
are such as arc divided, with respect to the 
rent, into shares, payable to two or more 
Zemindars, who are called Hissaditrs or share¬ 
holders 
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HISSAWB, 


(a. hisab). 

An account, computation, calculation 

HISSAVVP KORCHA, 

(p. hisab-i- 

v y / 

kharchali). 

An account of disbursements. 

HOBLY, 

In Canara, a district. 

HOODUD, 

(a. kudud, plur. of A. ao. 
kadd a limit or boundary). 

Prescribed penalties by the Muhammadan 
law. 

HUSBULWOSOOI.EE MAROCHA, 

(p. hasb-ul * 

wasili). 

A tax according to what may be collected. 
Estimated receipts on marriages, being a head 
of revenue introduced in D'xnagepore in 1762 . 

HUZZOOR, 

(a. jyOA. huzhr). 

The presence. The seat of a government 
or of the European authority in a collector- 
ship v. Sudoek. [20) 

HUZZOOREE, 

(p. huziri from A.)y*> 

huztir, q. v.) 

Relating to the presence, or chief station of 
European authority. Applied to Taloohdars, 
&c. the term indicates, that they pay^ their 
revenue immediately to the European officer of 
government, and not through Zemindars. 

HYUM, 

Is a term used in Coimbatore to designate a 
branch of soorttadyem $ or rents payable in 
money, which is fixed, or at least subject to 
little variation, such as the produce or trees, 
the rent ot collections made from ginger, &c. 
on the hills. 


I. 

IJARAH, 

(a. ijarah). 

A farm, particularly of the revenue of a 
district. 


IJARAHDAR, 

(p. yo^ta.1 ij&rak-dAr). 

The holder of a farm. A farmer of the 
revenues of a district. 

ISTEMERAR, 

(a. istimrar). 

Continuity; the being constant and conti¬ 
nuous; perpetuity. 

ISTEMERARY, 

(p. istimrdrx). 

Of or relating to Istbmp.rar, q. v. An 
ISTEMERARY Pottah is a lease in perpetuity. 

ISTEMRARDAR, 

(p. jcjyL*) utimvdrddr). 

The holder of a grant in perpetuity. 

ISTIMRAREE, 

(p. ^.yJL.1 istimrari). 

Perpetual, continuous, v. (strmerary. 


J 

JABESTAN, by mistake Tor TABE- 
STAN, q. v. 

JAGGERY, 

( tam . jakarat). 

Sugar. Sugar in its unrefined state. 

JAGHEER NOWARAH, 

(p. jdy-gir-i- 

ndwdrah). 

A jaghcer for the support of an establish¬ 
ment of boats at Dacca . 

JAGHEER TANAJAUT, 

(p. ota. jxi jay-gir- i- 

/' hanakjed). 

The same as Jaohip.e Tahahaut, <j. v. 
JAGHIRE or JAGHEER, 

(p. jd, jay-gir, from t? jd 
place, and^ gir taking, 
the two words being 
united by v_f A here the 
sign of the genitive case). 
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the place of taking An assign¬ 
ment of the government share of the produce 
of a portion of land to an individual. There 
were two kinds of Jaghires , one called 


<SL 


i&y-gir-i-tan bodily or per- 

✓ ** 

sonal jaghire, being for the support of 
the person of the grantee - r the other 

jdy-gir-i-sar Jaghire of the 

head, or an assignment for the support of any 
public establishment, particularly of a military 
nature. 

JAGHIRE BUCKSHEE, 

(p. jty-gir-i- 

bakhshi). 

A jaghire for the support of a general or 
Commander-in-chief. 

JAGHIRE Cl RCA R, 

(p. jay-gir-sarkar). 

The jaghire of the government: i>, the 
Company’s jaghire under the presidency of 
Fort St. George. 

JAGHIRE DEWANNY, 

O’- jit^ jay-gir-i- 

V - 

diwant). 

The jaghire Ol the Deroanny : i e. of the 
office of Dewan held by the Company. 

JAGHIRE TANAHAUT, 

(P. jay-gir-i- 

Chanahat). 

Jaghires for the support of tanahs, or small 
garrisons of sebundy troops. 

JAMMA, 

(a. jamas). 

The whole, total, sum, amount, sum total, 
assembly, collection. The total of a territorial 
assessment. 

JAMMABUNDY, 

(p. jamas-bandt). 

A settlement of the total of an assessment, 
or a written statement of the same. 

JAMMABUNDY NUCKDY, 

(p. jamas- 

bandi-i-nakdt). 

A money settlement of the total of an 
assessment. 


JAMMADAR, 

( p . jamas- dar). 

A native officer so denominated, v. Jamma 
and Dar. [21] 

JAMMA KAUMIL, 

(p. J**t> jannu-i-ka.mil). 

/ 

The complete or perfect jamma, or total of 
an assessment. The complete standard assess¬ 
ment of the Deccan on the principle of Toorell 
Mull's original rent-roll. 

JAMMA KHIRCH, 

( p . jamas-kkarcti). 

Receipt and payment. Applied to an 
account, a statement of receipts and disburse¬ 
ments. 

JAMMA TUMARY, 

(p- cyr jamas-i-Mmari ). 
** / 

The total according to the tumor or rent- 
roll v. Ti/mar. 

JAMMA WAUSIL BAKY, 

( p . £*?• jamas-wasil- 

bakt). 

Total-reccived-balance. An account in 
three columns, stating the totals of the 
revenues expected according to the settlement, 
the amount received, and the balances out¬ 
standing. 

JANAJAUT, 

(H. ota.Ua. janajat , from s. 
tjR jana person, and s. TiTcT 
jhla sect). 

Man by man, individual. This term, 
applied to a Pottah , means a lease to each 
individual Ryot . 

JANGLE, 

(h. JXLb. jangal, $• 

jangala). 

A wood or thicket, a country overrun with 
wood or long grass, in a rude and uncultivated 
state. 

JANGLY, 

(from s. jangala ). 

Overrun with jungle, or situated in the 
midst of jungles, v. Jungle. 
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JAREBIAN, 

(p. jaribiydn plur. of 

jaribi a personal 
noun from A. jurib a 
certain land measure). 

Land measurers in the Northern Circars. 

JELM, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. 
51-*? janma ). 

Bath, birthright, v. Jemnum. 

JELMKAR, the same as JEMNUM- 
KAR, q. v. 

JELMKAR GUENY, 

Sec Jklmkar and Gi/kney. 

JELNUM PONNUJAM, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. 

31 g5T33l' janmavi punarfam). 

Literally, birth again born. The term is 
particularly applied to a mortgage deed, upon 
the execution of which the proprietor parts 
with almost his whole interest in the land. 

JEMNUM, 

(A Malabar corruption of 
the Sanskrit word 3F»* 
janmavt). 

Birth, birthright. Hereditary or proprie¬ 
tary right in the soil. 

JEMNUMKAR, 

(A Malabar corruption of s. 
janmam birth, and the 
personal termination kdr). 

A proprietor by inheritance. 

JIZEA, 

(a. iiy*. jizyah). 

A tax imposed by Muhammadans on infidels 
and idolators. 

JODIGA, 

A branch of the sornadyem, q. v. consisting 
of a quit-rent paid by Brahmans (o\ enaum 
lands held by them. 

JORE, 

Quit rent. 

JOWARY, 

Indian corn. Sort of millet. Holcus 
sorghum, L. 


JUMMUM, the same as JEMNUM, 
q. v. 

JYARUM, 

In the Carnatic, a legistcr of lands. 


K. 

K ADEEM, 

(A. (.oti kadim). 

Head, head man. One of the numerous 
tern s used in the peninsula to designate the 
head man of a village. 

KAM WASSOOL, 

See Kkam-Wossool. 

KANUM, 

(mal. kanam). 

Mortgage, usufructuary property acquired 
by mortgage. Sec Canum and ICanuv 
Patum. 

KANUMKAR, 

(mal. kanamkdr). 

A mortgage of land. v. Kanl'.m 

KANUM PATUM, 

(mal. kanam-pdtam). 

A mortgage deed A form of conveying 
land in leasehold, and by which a mortgagee 
gets possession of land. 

KAN WASSOOL, by mistake for 
KHAM WASSOOL, q. v. 

KAPOO, KAPOOR, written also KAN 
POOR, 

One of the terms used in the peninsula to 
denote the head man among the Afterassadars 
of a village. [22] 

KARAR, 

(A. karar). 

Firmness, stability. Agreement, engagement, 
contract. 

KARAR JAMMA I)EH SALA, 

(p. *JU ».>£»-=>. kardr-jamaz- 

i-dah-salah). 

The engagement for a ten years jamma. 
The decennial settlement of the Bengal 
provinces, as made in the administration of 
Lord Cornwallis. 








(tal. kdrya-kdram from s. 
s&Tsfcrrc: kdrya-kdrah). 

The performer of a business, an agent. 
The principal Mttratsadar of a village appoint¬ 
ed by the rest to act as their common agent 

KATE, 

(A provincial corruption of 
s. kshdtrd ). 

A field. 

KATE PUNJAH, 

(tam. ket-punjai, , from kdt, a 
corruption of s. kskitra 
a field, and tam. fmnjai, 
q. v.) 

Land which from situation cannot b« irri¬ 
gated, and which, strictly speaking, depends 
upon the falling rains. 

KAUMIL or KAMUL, 

(a. t>* kdmit). 

Perfect, complete, v. JuMMAit. 

KAWEL.I, 

(tam. kdvjali). 

Watching, guarding, protecting. The 
office or employment of guarding and protect¬ 
ing a district, v. Cawkl. 

KAWELIGAR, 

v. Cawklgar. 

KAVVELI RUSSOOM, 

v. Kawbli and Russoom Fee or perquisite 
of a Kavieligar. See Cawe lgar. 

KAY KANUM-PATUM. 

(mal. kai-kdnam-pdtant). 

Conveyance of a spot of land, In Malabar x 
to one who undertakes to fence it with mud 
walls, and plant it with trees, being insured in 
the possession of it for a specified period. 

KEEL, 

A lake. 

KEFFYET or KEPFAYET, 

(a. ki/dyat). 

Surplus, profit, advantage. Profit resulting 
from the revenue Investigations of btecr 
Cossim, being an item of the toubahdarry 
nbwab, or cesses arising from jaghires and 
other lands held at reduced rate by the princi¬ 
pal officers of the N**ims , which were added 
to the public rent; also increase of revenue 
from k.ntabood enquiries into the resources 
of the kkalsa lands. 


KEFFYET HUSTABOOD, 

(p. kifdyat-i- 

hast-o-biid). 

Profit of the haslabood, q. v. An item of 
the soubahdarry abwab, or cesses of Alt Verdi 
Khan , consisting of resumptions of land, and 
discovered resources in khalsa lands brought 
to account in the frontier districts, under the 
charge of fcujdars, which they had concealed. 

KEFFYET SAYER, 

(p . kifdyat-i-sdyir). 

Profit of the sayer, q. v. Profit or increase 
of revenue derived from bringing to public 
account fraudulent, or other irregular emolu¬ 
ments or abuses in the branches of the sayer 
duties. Sec Baky and Panchoutra. 

KEFYAL, a mistake in the print for 
KEFFYAT, q. v. 

K.EHDAH, 

(H. kAMd). 

The trap or enclosure in which wild 
elephants are caught. 

KEHDAH AFEAL, 

(r. J^il ^1***+^ khiddyi afydt). 

The traps or enclosures for catching 
elephants v. Kshdah. An article in the 
tumar , or assessment roll, of jaghire appro¬ 
priations, to defray the expense of catching 
elephants in Tipper ah and Sylhet . 

KERP, 

(B. kdrpdd). 

Cotton. 

KERPAS, 

(B. VW'tr kdfpds). 

Cotton. 

KBSSEMWAR, 

(p. » kismwdr). 

According to its kind, sort, or quality. 

KESSKMWAR GOSHWARAH, 

(p. yM«5 kismwdr-gos/t- 

wdrati). 

An abstract account of lands specifying 
their different qualities. 

KETEENEE, 

(B. hdtani). 

A spinner of cotton, &c. 
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KEZANCHEE, 

( p - k/iazdncki). 

A trfasurfr. 

KHAHOON, 

(B. ^Tf*I kaftan, H. ejl-d kahdn 


KIIAREGE JUMMA, 

(p. kh&nj- i-jamac). 

y 

What is excluded from the jamma or 
amount of the rental Rents from the Ryots 
enjoyed by particular individuals under assign¬ 
ments or grants from government, such as the 
nincar of Crones and Zemindars. 


or H. kahan, corrup¬ 
tions of s. srnWn kdrshd- 


KHAS, 

(a. k/ias). 


pan a). 

Twelve hundred and eighty Cowries, equal, 
as money, to about four annas, or the fourth 
of a rupee. [ 23 ] 

KHALSA, 

(a. JuaJtA. kha/isah). 

Pure, unmixed. An office of government, 
in which the business of the revenue depart¬ 
ment is transacted : the exchequer. When 
this term is applied to lands, it signifies lands 
the revenues of which arc paid into the ex¬ 
chequer, as contradistinguished from jaghire, 
or other descriptions of lands, the government 
share of whose produce has been assigned to 
others. 

KHALSA SHEREFA, 

(p. kha/isah-7- 

sharlfah'). 

The royal treasury or exchequer 

KHAM, written also KAM, 


Private, peculiar; particular, proper. 
Revenue collected immediately by government, 
without the agency of Zemindars. Under the 
I Company’s government in Bengal, the term is 
generally applied when there is an immediate 
division of the actual produce between the 
government and the Ryots ; and also where the 
revenues of smaller portions than Memittdaries 
are let to farm. 

KHASNOVEESEE, 

(p. o>'A. khds-navisi, 

from p. khds, q. v. and 
p. navisi writing). 

What relates to the government clerks and 
accountants. An article of the svubahdarry 
abnab, or cesses introduced by Jajffier Khan, 
being originally a russoom or feo exacted from 
the Zemindars , at the renewal of their annual 
leases, by the Afutseddies, or clerks of the 
khalsa ; but afterwards extended to other 
objects, v. Khalsa. 


(p. fk. khdttt). 

Unripe, crude, immature, gross. 

KHAM CHITAH, 


KHERKEF, 

(A. *— kharif). 

Autumn, autumnal harvest 


(h. kham-chitha). 

A rough statement or account, v. Kiiam. 

KHAM VVOSSOOL, 

(p. fUw khdm-vjashl). 

Gross receipt, as of revenue, also the record 
exhibiting it. 

KHANABARRV, 

(From p. khinah a house, 
b. b&ri, from s. 


KHERYAUT, 

(a. ol^is khairdt). 

Good deeds, charities, alms. Allowances for 
occasional charity to the poor of all persua¬ 
sions; an item ot the Mu3corat, q. v. 

KHETERY, 

(A corruption of s. 
k s h at riya, pronounced 
khetri in the vulgar dia¬ 
lects). 


ball a dwelling). 

A house with its appurtenances, such as 
;ardens, orchards and the like: Domain v. 
Cancar. 


A man of the second or military tribe. 

KHILAUT, 

(a. khilact). 


KHAN IVOOSEL, 

For Kham Wossool, q. v. 


A robe of honour with which princes confer 
dignity. An item of the abwab or imposts. 
See Zyr Mathotr. 
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KHIRCH GRAM, 

( p . ^a. kharch-i-grdm^ 

from p. k/iaech expense, 
and s. tt VKgrama a village). 

Expense of the village Contributions 
levied in the villages, professedly to defray the 
expenses incurred by the Potails, or their 
servants, and by others, in travelling to the 
cutcherry of the district on the public affairs of 
the villages. 

RHODE KHOSHT, 

(Properly p. khiid- 

kAsht, from oy- khtid self, 
and J&K kdshtan to sow 
seed). 

Self-9own or cultivated. Applied to Ryots, 
the term means those who cultivate land in 
the village where they reside, and by heredi* 
tary right; also the lands cultivated. 

KHOMAR, 

(b. kh&tti&r). 

Threshing-floor. Lands, the Ryots of which 
do not pay a money-rent, but divide ihe 
produce at certain rates of share with the 
Zemindar ; contradistinguished from rioty 
lands, in which the government dues are paid 
in money. 

KHOOSHBASH, by mistake CHOO- 
BASH, 

(p. I Jy** khish-bdsh). 

One who lives happily or at his ease. A 
description of inhabitants in the Ceded 
Districts. 

KHORAK AFFIAL, 

(p. JW kh&rcik-i-afy&t). 

Food of elephants. An allow ance in Sylhel 
for maintaining elephants when caught. 

KHUDTAN, 

(From TAM. kudt). 

A cultivator, v. Coodi. [24] 

KHURCH or KHIRCH or 
KURTCH, 

(a. ^ kharj, p. ^ March). 

Expense, expenditure. Casual expenditure 
for public purposes in the business of revenue 
arrangement. 

KHURCHA, 

(a. kkavjah , p» 

kharchah). 

Disbursement, expenditure. 


KHURCHA SUUDER, 

(p. khavchah-i-sadar). 

Expenses of the chief station or seat of go¬ 
vernment, in contradistinction to Kharchah-i - 
mofussU or expenses of the country or interior. 

KIDMUTDAR, probably for KID- 
MUTGAR, 

(p. ycjuoA. khidmat-gar). 

A servant, an in-door servant. 

KIFFUT for KIFFYUT, q. v. 
KILLADAR, 

(p. kilcah-dar). 

Warder of a castle. Commander of a fort. 

KIMUT KHESHT GOUR, 

(p. sJ t kimat-i- 

khisht-i-gaur). 

Price of bricks of Gour. v. Kist Gour. A 
soubahdarry impost established by Alt Verdi 
Cawn to defray the expense of conveying 
away bricks from the ruins of the ancient city 
of Gour , once the capital of Bengal. 

KISMUL, a mistake for KISMUT, q. v. 
KISMUT, 

(a. k ism at). 

Division, proportion, share, part. A divi¬ 
sion of country, sometimes forming part of a 
circar, and including several districts, more or 
less ; but more generally, part of a ftergunnah. 
N. B. The proportions of such divisions are 
distinguished by the number of annas or six¬ 
teenth parts they contain. 

KISS A, a typographical error for 
HISSA, q. v. 

KISSAS, 

(a. kisds). 

The Muhammadan law of retaliation. 

KIST, 

(a. kist). 

Stated payment, instalment of rent. 

KISTBUNDY, 

(p. kist-bandi ). 

A contract for the payment of a debt or 
rent by instalments, v. Kist. 

KIST GOUR, 

(p- khisht-i-gaur). 

Bricks of Gour. The expense of bricks 
from the ruin 9 of the city of Gour , once the 
capital of Bengal : one of the soubahdarry 
I abrcab or cesses. 
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KOKUMNAMA, by mistake for 
HOOKUMNAMA, q. v. 

KOLKAR, 

The same as Peon, in J ialabar. 

KOODI, 

(tam. kudi). 

Inhabitant, tenant, Ryot, q. v. 

KOODIMANER, 

A contract, in Malabar , the effect of which 
is to convert the tenure of mortgage by 
pledge into a ki nd of freehold. 

KOOLCURNEY, KOOLKERNAIN, 
KOOLCURNY, KULKURNY, 

(tel. ku/karnai and kul- 
kavnam ). 

A village accountant, in the Northern 
Circars, who is generally a Brahman. 

KOORI KANUM, 

(mal. kuri kanam). 

A lease on favourable terms for the im¬ 
provement of land. 

KOOT, 

(h. o yi kit). 

Estimate, appraisement, valuation. Valua- 
tion of the crop. v. Anchi'mna, 

KORAN, 

(a. kuYati). 

The book containing the religious precepts 
of Muhammad . 

KOSHAM, 

(s. kosha, tel. and tam. 
kdshani). 

Case, repository, treasury, register. A 
village register in which are enterciTthe lands 
held by Brahmans in the southern poligar 
districts. 

KOYT, 

(A provincial corruption of 
s. kdyaslha). 

The name ol a mixed tribe of Hindus, 
whose profession is generally writing and 
accounts. Most of the Banians and Sircars 
of Calcutta arc of this class. 


KUDDUM RUSS004 

(p. Jy-yoi kadam-i-Yastil ). 

The footstep of the prophet. Allowance for 
preserving the impression of the foot of 
Muhammad , or the place of worship where it 
is preserved; an item of the Muscoiuat, q. v. 

KULGOOTASON, 

In Titinavelly, a fixed sum so called for 
I which the punjah land was given up. 

> KULLAR, 

In the Ceded Districts, barren land. [25] 

KULWAR, 

(p. yy^ kuiwdv). 

According to all, general. The term Is 
applied to a settlement of the land revenues, 
when the rent of each individual Ryot is fixed 
and collected by the officers of government, 
without the intermediate agency of Zemindars 
or farmers of the revenue. See Ryotwar 

KUMENATUM, 

The farming stock of an individual, such as 
his ploughs, bullocks, slaves or servants, £tc. 

KUMI, 

(p. kami). 

Deficiency. Deficiency in the weight or 
value of coin ; interior crutch or expenditure. 
N.B, Kumijagon in p. 682 should have been 
divided by a comma, being two words, namely, 
kumi and sagon, 

KUMPLI, 

In the Ceded Districts, a draw-well. 

KUNGANUM, 

Fees paid to the Company as an indemnity 
for the expense of overseeing the just appro¬ 
priation of the pod co she la no, and the cutting 
and division of the crop. 

KUNKAL, 

(h. J&i kangcil). 

Poor, miserable. Kunhal lands arc lands 
the revenues of which are appropriated for the 
support of poor persons. 

KURCHA, 

(a. khorjah, p. 

kharchah). 

Expenditure, v. Kurcha. 

KURNUM, 


KRORIE, 

v. Crorib. 


(tel. kavnant). 

A secretary, writer, clerk. See CtRltUM, 
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KUSHEM, 

In the Ceded Districts, a streamlet or water- 
course from a spring. 

KUSSOOR, 

(a. kusiir). 

Want, defect, deficiency. An item of the 
abrcab formerly levied as part of the drA- 
kurcha, or village charges, to make up for 
the deficiency in the rupees collected in the 
mo/ussil t or interior of the country, which, 
under the Mogul government, were required 
to be paid into the treasury at an equal 
standard. 

KUTCHA, 

(h. kachd, B. $161 kancha). 

Raw; crude, immature, v Cutcha. 

KUTCHA BALLANNY, BALUNNY, 
or BEKENNY, 

A term used in Dinageperc. A resumption 
of one-tenth proportion of land held by the 
Ryoh v. Kutcha and Cutcha. 

KUTKENA, 


LAKERAJE, 

(a. la-khirAj, compound¬ 
ed of the privative particle 
H Id and kht'raj rent). 

Rent-free, hands rent-free ; or lands the 
government dues from which are assigned to 
any person for his own benefit, or arc appro¬ 
priated to any public purpose. The term is 
used in contradistinction to Malguzary, q. v. 

LINGUMUT, 

(s. fcfr i * TrT linga-mata). 

One who worships the Ungam 

LOMB ALLIES, 

v. Dekgarah. 

LOM BAR DIES, 

v. Beegarah. 

LOONTABU R DA RS, 

A typographical mistake for Soontagur- 
dars, q. v. 


(b. ’rtpRt katkina). 

An under farm. 

KUTKENADAR, 

(b. V&fasflWt* katkinadir). 

An under tenant farmer, or renter. 

KUTLA1, 

In the Ceded Districts, a field. 

KUTTEI. 

v. Kvtlai. 

KYAL, 

(a. kavdl). 

A weighman. The person who weighs out 
the respective shares of the crops in a village. 


M. 

MAAL, 

See Mal and Mrhal. 

MADESTRUM, 

(tam. madiyastam, for s. 
I madhyasthani). 

Standing between: mediation. The media¬ 
tion of a Poligar to protect a Circar village 
from any breach of faith on the part of 
government or its officers. [2 6] 

MADRASSA, 

(a. madrasah). 

A college. 

MADRISSA, 

See Madrassa. 


K.YVEDOOTH, 

A form of mortgage and transfer of landed 
property in Me labor. 


MAGANY, 

(tam. m&ganam). 

A district. 


MAGANNY, 

See Maoany. 


LAC, 

(A provincial corruption of 
s. / aksiia ). 

One hundred thousand. N. B. A lack of 
Bengal sicca rupees is, at as. equal to 
pound* sterling 12,500. 


MAGAUN, 

See Maoany. 

MAHAJANACUM, 

Sec Mahajanum 

MAH A JEN, 

See Mahajanum. 
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MAHAJANUM, 

(tam. mahd-janam, s. 
mahajana). 

A great person ; a merchant. Proprietor of 
land equivalent to Mehhassada*, q. v. 

MAHL, 

See Mkhac. 

MAHMOOL, 

See Mamool. 

MAHOOTERAN, 

mahattarAn a Persian 
corruption in the plural 
number of s. 

mahattra). 

Lands given for the maintenance of respect¬ 
able persons, not Brahmans. 

MAHSOOL, 

(a. Jj~***> tnahsAl). 

Collected. The produce or sum of any 
thing. The amount or produce of the sayer 
duties on salt imported, manufactured and 
consumed. 

MAHSOOL SAVER, 

(p.^L. mahstil-i sayir). 

The produce of the sayer duties, v. Mah- 
sool. 

MAHSOULY PEON, 

(p. mahstili, from a. 

mahs6l). 

A rton employed in the collections, v. 
Mahsool. 

MAL, 

(a. jl* mdl). 

Wealth, property. Revenue, rent; particu¬ 
larly that arising from territory, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the customs and duties levied on 
personals, called sayer, q v See also Mrhal, 
with which term this is often confounded by 
Europeans. 

MALGUZAR, 

(p. y<i£IU mdl-guzdr). 

Who pays rent or revenue. The term is 
applicable to eve^y description of person who 
holds land paying a revenue to government, 
whether as tenant, Zemindar , or farmer. 


MALGUZARRY, 

(p. mdl-guz&ri , from 

a. Jb> mal wealth, pro¬ 
perty, revenue, and p. 

guzAshtan to quit, 
leave, discharge, pay). 

Paying r cvenuc. A term applied to assessed 
lands, or lands paying revenue to government, 
also the rent of such lards. 

MALGUZARRY TEHSIL ROOL, 

(p. Js J x<ia J mal- 

guzari-tahs(l’i-kull). 

The rent, or land revenue, according to the 
whole collection. Net revenues levied from 
Zemindars and farmers, and on officers cf 
government. 

MALZAMIN, 

(p. mdl-zdmin). 

Bondsman for the discharge of a debt, or 
payment of rent. See Maizaminbe. 

( MALZAMINEE, 

(p. 0 E-UJU mdl-zdmini). 

Written security for the due payment of a 
debt or revenue. 

MALIK, 

( a . mdltk). 

Master, lord, proprietor ; owner. 

MALIK.\NA, 

(p. «Jl£JU tndlik&nali , from a. 
vJOU mdlik, q. v.). 

What relates or belongs to a person as 
master or head man. The malikana of a 
Mocuddim. or head Ryot , is a share of each 
Ryot's produce received by him as a customary 
due, forming an article of the Neakdarry, q. 
v. The term is also applicable to the nancar, 
or allowance to village collectors, or Mocud - 
dims of such villages as pay rents immediately 
to the khalsa % being an item of the Muscorat, 
q. v. See also Mocudims. 

MAMOOL, 

(a. manniii). 

Practised, established, usual, customary. 

MANGUN, 

(b. SlW mdngan). 

Begging, request; one of the cesses or 
abnab. A tax or imposition formerly levied 
by the officers stationed at the choktr. and 
ghauts. 
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%1ARA H, 


Perquisites from the crop, fees in kind, so 
called in the Northern Circars , the same as 
Kussoom, q. v. [ 27 ] 

MARAMUT, 

m 

( a . marammat). 

Mending repairing, 

M A ROCHA, 

A tax on marriages. 

MATAFURRUCKAT, 

(a. pi. o mutajarrikat). 

Separate, scattered, dispersed, various. 
Scattered divisions or portions of land. 

MATAYENAH, 

See Mutanieii. 

MATHOOT, 

See Matote. 

MATHOOT FEEL KANEH, 

(p. AjtA. mathot'i * 

✓ 

fil-khdnah). 

An imposition for the elephant house or 
stable A soubakdarry article of the tUmab or 
cesses established by Sujah Khaim, being a 
contribution to defray the expense of feeding 
the elephants of the Na»im and Dervan. 

MATHOTE, spelt also MATHOOT, i 
MATHOOL and MUTHOTB, 


(h. mathdt). 


MAUZAWAR, 

(p. mauzac-w&r, from 

A. mauzae a place, a 

village). 

By villages. A village settlement, where 
the officers of the government farmed out the 
lands of the whole village to an individual, or 
to the community of a village. 

MEDDUD, 

See Muddud. 

MEDDED MASH, 

See Muodbo Mash. 

MEERASS, 

(a. mirds or mirdth). 

Heritage, patrimony. 

MEERASSADAR, 

(p. wirdsa-dar). 

The holder or possessor of a heritage, v. 
M it SR ass. The proprietor of land. 

MEERASSEE, 

(a. mirdsi). 

Hereditary, hereditary property. The land 
of a Mrhrassadar, q v. 

MEHAAL, 

See Mkhal. 

MEHAL, MAUL, MHAL, MAAL, 
MOIIAUL, MEHAUL, MEHAAL, 
MAL, 

(a. tnahdll plur. of 
vtahdll properly a place). 


Capitation contribution, imposition. An 
occasional impost or tax, sometimes included 
in the Abwab, q v. Sec also Zyr Mathote. 

MAUNIUM, 

(tam. mdniyam , from s. 
mdnya, respectable, honor¬ 
able). 

A grant of land, or assignment of the 
government share of the produce therefrom 
to the revenue officers, and the public servants 
of the villages in the Northern Circars . See 
Emam, Sunnud, Turrabuddy and Pitctiay. 

MAUZA, 

(a. mauzcu). 

A place, a village. 


Places, districts, departments. Places or 
sources of revenue, particularly of a territorial 
nature j lands. N. B. This term should not, 
as-is often the case, be confounded with *JLo 

mdl, another Arabic word, to an incorrect ear, 
something like it in sound. MahAll denotes 
the places or lands yielding a revenue; but 
mdl is the rent or revenue itself arising from 
the lands. See Mal. 

MEHAUL, 

See Mbhal. 

MEHMANY, 

G>«- mihmdni, from p. 
mihmdn a guest). 

What relates to a guest; hospitality. Al¬ 
lowance for entertaining pilgrims, travellers, 
and strangers in general ; an item of the 
Muscorat, q. v. 
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MELWASSY, 

In the peninsula, extra produce partly ap¬ 
propriated to the use of temples and other 
religious purposes. 

MEN-AUTISTY, 

Grand master of artillery. 

MENEWAR, 

In Malabar, a person who keeps the district 
accounts called hobly. 

MAHL, 

See Meual. 

MOHALZAMINEE, 

Sec Malza.minke 

MHASOOL, 

Sec MahsOOI. 

MHASOOL SAYER, 

See Maiisool Saver. 

MILKEUT, 

(a. milkiyat). 

Property, proprietary rijjht. 

MILKEUT ISTIMRAR, 

(p. milkiyat-*- 

istimrar). 

Proprif (ary right in continuation 

MILKUIT, 

Sec Milkbut. 

MINHA, 

(a. min ltd). 

Literally, from that. Deduction, subtrac¬ 
tion. [ 28 j 

MOBAI, 

(a. tnubici). 

By purchase or sale. Manufacture of salt 
by contract purchase. 


MOCUDDIM, 

m 

(a. niukaddam). 

Placed before, antecedent, prior, foremost. 
Head Ryot, or principal man in a village, 
who superintends the affairs of it, and, among 
other duties collects the rents of government 
within his jurisdiction. The same officer is 
in Bengal called also Mundul , and in the 
Peninsula Goad and Retail . 

MOCUDDIMY, 

m 

(p. mukaddami, from 

a. fix*-* mukaddam). 

What relates to a Mocuddim. Theruxseef* 
or share of each Ryot's produce received by 
the Mocuddim , an articlo ti the neakdarry: 
also the nattcar or allowance to village 
collectors or Mocuddims of such villages as 
pay rents immediately to the khalsa , being 
an article of the muscorat. See VIalikana. 

MOCUDMY, 

See Mocuddimy 

MOCUM, 

See Mokbem. 

MOCURRER, 

(a. mukarrar). 

Fixed, established; permanent. What is 
fixed or settled. 

MOCURRER Y, 

[ * 

(p. mtikarrari, from a. 

m 

j f* mukarrar). 

As applied to lands, means lands let on a 
fixed lease. The term is also applied to the 
government due/i from the Cavbl, q. v. 

MOCURRERYDAR, 

* 

(p. mukarrari-ddr). 

Possessor of a lease or grant for a fixed 
period, v. Mocui rer and Mocurrkry. 

MOCURREY, 

See Mocukrbky. 


MOCASAU, 

See Mocassau. 

MOCASSA, 

See Mocassau. 

MOCASSAU, 

Peons , in the Northern Circars , who were 
paid by grants of land, subject to a quit rent 
only. v. Peon. 


MOCURREYDAR, 

Sec Mocurrbrydar. 

MODAKIL, 

(a. muddkhil). 

Introductions, annexations, additions. 
Annexations or additions of lands to a 
particular financial division ; or lands acquir¬ 
ed, considered with reference to revenue. 
Sec Mokiiarijk. 
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MOFUSSIL, 

(a. mufassal). 

Separated, particularized, distinguished, 
divided into distinct parts, detailed. The 
subordinate divisions of a district, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the term saddur , which 
implies the chief seat of government; also 
the country, as opposed to town : the 
interior of the country. As applied to 
accounts, the term signifies detailed or 
those accounts which are made up in the 
villages and pergunnahs, or larger divisions 
of country, by the Putivarries, Canongoes, 
or Serishtadars. As applied to charges, it 
signifies the expense of village and pergunnah 
officers employed in the business of receiving, 
collecting, settling, and registering the rents- 
Such as Mocuddims, Putwarrirs, Peons, 
PyJces, Canongocs, Serishtadars f Tehsildars, 
Aumeens^ &c. &c. 

MOFUSSIL DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 
(p. J-ai* mufas¬ 

sal diwdni cadalat). 

Provincial court of civil justice. 

MOGANY, 

See Mac.anv. 

MOGGS, 

See Mens 

MOHAUL, 

Sec Mihal. 

MOHIR, 

Sec Mohrer. 

MOHRER, MOHIR, MOHUR, 
MORAH, MOHERRIE, 

(a. muharrir). 

A writer, a clerk in an office. 

MOHTEREFA, 

(a. uJksv muhtarafah). 

An artificer. Taxes, personal and pro¬ 
fessional, on artificers, merchants, and others ; 
also on houses, implements of agriculture, 
looms, &c. a branch of the SaysRj q. v, 

MOHTERFA, 

Sec Mohtbrrfa. 

MOHUR, 

See Mohrer. 

MOHURRIE, 

See Mohrer. 

MOKEEM, 

(a. mt tkawrim). 

Who fixes or settles. An appraiser. [ 29 ] 


MOKHARIJE, 

(a. mukharij). 

Expenses, deductions, exclusions. Territory 
dismembered and lost to the revenue, forming 
a head of deductions from the collections ot 
the Zemindars in their accounts, under the 
general term Wazbat, q. v. The reverse of 
Modakil, q. v. 

MOLAVY, 

Sec Moolavy. 

MOLUNGEE, 

(h. malangi). 

Manufacturer of salt. 

MONIGAR, 

(•TAM. maniyakdv). 

A surveyor. A supravisor, or manager. 

MOOFTY, 

(a. mufti). 

The Muhammadan law officer who declares 
the sentence. 

MOOLAVY, 

(a. maulavS). 

A learned and religious man. An inter¬ 
preter of the Muhammadan law. 

MOOLGUENY, 

v. Mulgukny. 

MOOLVY, 

See Moolavy. 

MOONSHEE, 

(a. munshi). 

Letter-writer, secretary. N. B. Europeans 
give this title to the native who instructs them 
in the Persian language. 

MOOTAH, 

(Probably for tam. motai a 
heap or parcel). 

In the Northern Circars, a small district or 
subdivision of a country, consisting of a 
certain number of villages more or less. A 
farm of several villages. 

MOOTAH DAR, 

The holder of a Mootah, q. v. A person 
on whom the Memindarry rights of a mootah 
are conferred by the government, under the 
conditions of a perpetual settlement. 

MOOTAH HARRY, 

What relates to a Mootahdak, q. v. 
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MOOTANIEH, 


(a. muta‘ayydiiah). 

A military station, post, or command, i 
Stationed troops. Stbundy or provincial 
corps. 

MOriLLAS, 

A tribe of Arabs settled on the Malabar 
coast 

MO RAC A, 

See M auocha. 

MORACHA, 

See Marociia 
MORAH, 

In Canara , rent i.i kind. A field, let to a 
tenant at will, is reckoned and called a field I 
of so many morahs. 

M OSH AIR A, 

(a. mushfiharah). 


Monthly stipend, pension, salary, pay or 
wages. A monthly allowance granted by 
the state to a Zemindar when suspended from 
his office. 

MOTERPHA, 

See Mohtkrbpa. 

MOTRARPHA, 

See Mohtbrbfa. 

MOULACHO, 

Native militia. Sebuntly corps. 

MOUZA, 

(a. £*>y° mauzac). 

A place ; a village, the cultivated lands of 
a village. 

MOUZAWAR, 

(p. mauzac-war from 

a. tnauzac a village). 

By villages. A term employed to j 
designate a village settlement. 

MOUZERA, 

See Muzkka. 

MOUZERAH, 

Seo MuzeRA. 

WOVEN or MOVEN ZABITAH, 

(A . itoU mwayyan 

zfibitah). 

Established custom. Charges, collections 
so called in the Ceded Districts 


MUCHELKA, 

(t. muchalkah). 

A solemn engagement or declaration in 
writing. 

MUCHELKA IN DARUD, 

(p. o ; 'o ^>1 muchalkah 

in d fir ad). 

u The engagement contains this,' 1 The 
title of a written declaration, which, under 
the Muhammadan administration of the 
Northern Circars, was produced by the 
Aumildar or collector general, signed jointly 
by the Desmooks and Despondeahs. purporting 
that they had not, in the way of bribery or 
otherwise, paid anything to the agent of 
government, except what is specified in the 
public accounts of receipts. 

mucurriJry, 

m 

(p. mukavvari). 

Relating to what is fixed or established ; 
as mucurrery leases, mucurrery grants, &c. v. 
Mocurrkky. 

MUDDUD, 

(a. madad). 

Aid, help, assistance. [ 30 ] 

MUDDUD MASH, 

(p. madad-i-macdsh). 

Aid for subsistence. An article in the rent- 
roll called lumar jumma. consisting of allot¬ 
ments of land, as a subsisterce to religious 
and learned men j an item of the musearat , 
and a branch of ayma grants. 

MUDHOOR, 

(s. madhura, from s. ttj 

madhu honey). 

Sweet, fresh. 

tyUDHOORY, 

(From s. TDJC madhura. See 

Mudhoor). 

Applied to lands, mean3 fresh, in contradis¬ 
tinction to Kentucky, or salt lands. 

MUFTI, 

See Moofty. 

MUGS, 

Pirates from the coast of Arracan, who for* 
mcrly committed great depredations in the 
river Ganges. 

MUJERA, or MUJERAH, 

See Muzera. 
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MUJERAI, 

(p. tnujrdyi , from a. 

mujrd allowance, pre¬ 
mium ; obeisance, respect). 

Who pays respect. Acknowledgments msde 
to the Zemindars in the vicinity of the hill- 
people of Rajehmhal, to prevent robberies, be¬ 
ing an item of the Muscokat, q. v. 

MUJMUDAR, 

(p. y«> majnnUah-ddr, 

from a. majmfcah 

and p . ja dar). 

Who has in charge the whole collection. A 
temporary revenue accountant of a district or 
province. 

MUL GUENY, 

(Perhaps from s. ttvilya 
purchase; price, wages, 
hire; and can. gueny a 
tenant). 

In Canara , a tenant by purchase, or for 
ever, at a fixed rent. 

MULLA, 

(a. !U tnullA). 

A learned man, a schoolmaster. 

MUNDUL, 

(s. mandala , B. *'0* 

t/iandal). 

A circle, a division of country so called 
The head man of a village ; the same as 
Mocuddim, q. v. 


A class of military tenants of a higher 
order, in the Northern Circars, who were 
bound to bring their adherents with them into 
the field. 

MUNNY CAVELLY, 

(tam. manai-kavali). 

A term used in Mysore for village <vatching 
fees. 

MUNSIFF, 

(a. >—r-aL* munsif). 

A just and equitable man. Native justice 
or judge whose powers do not extend farther 
than to suits for personal property not 
exceeding fifty rupees. 

MUNSUB, 

(a. mansab). 

An office of dignity and title, generally of a 
military nature. 

MUNSUBDAR, 

(p. yu mansab-dar). 

Holder of a Munsub, cj. v. A military 
officer of rank holding this title under the 
MusalvuSn governments. 

MUNSUBDARAN, 

(p. tnansabdaY&n , 

plur. of )lo mansab- 

dar. See Munsubdar). 

The Munsubdars or military officers of rank, 
an article in the roll called tumar jummah t 
consisting of jaghire appropriations to mili¬ 
tary officers, on the condition of service. 

MURRAMUT, 

(a. vi*~*j* murammat). 

Repairing, mending. Charges for repairs. 

MUSCOOR, 


MUNF.WAR, 

(Manai-wdr from tam. manat' 
a piece of ground, and p. 
w&r). 

An officer who keeps the hobly or district 
account in Malabar. 

MUNNIMS, 

Jungle possessions in the Northern Circars 

MUNNOVERTY, 

(s. WJTTffar mand-vritti, from 
manak the mind, and 
zfavritti profession, liveli¬ 
hood, maintenance). 


(a. mazkiir). 

Mentioned, before-mentioned ; a matter be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

MUSCOORAT, MUSCORAT, 

(a. mazkiir at, pi. of 

mazkiir). 

Matters or items which have been before 
mentioned or specified. Dustoors, or cus¬ 
tomary deductions, allowed to Zemindars 
from their collections, at the close of their 
settlements, applied to a variety of petty 
metfusil disbursements, of which the russvom 
acmindarry and nancar lands arc a part: and 
including charitable donations originally un¬ 
provided for; an item or head of revenue 
account of comparatively modern institution. 


I 
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MUSCOORY, 

(p. mazkdri from A. 

mazkuv). 

Small or single pergunuahs, gcmindarics, 
and petty mahls , or talookdaries. paying rent 
through a superior tentindar. v. Mcscoor. 

MUSH AIR A, 

(a. y»US-«) mushaharah). 

A bargain by the month. Monthly pay, 
salary, wages, or stipend. 

MUSHAIRA KOOLKERNAIN, 

(p. ytLA* mushaharah- 

i-kulkarndu). 

Monthly allowance to Brahman accountants 
in the Northern Circars. 

MUSHAOOL, 

A mistake for Mushroov, q. v. 

MUSHROOT, 

(a. mash y tit). 

St ipulated, conditional. As applied to grants 
of lands, it signifies that the grants arc, either 
wholly or in part, to be appropriated to parti¬ 
cular uses. 

MUSHROOT TANNAJAUT, 

(p. 0I9.OLJ IcjjA* washrdt-i- 

t'hdndjdt). 

Conditional appropriations of land in 
jaghire for garrisons, and pensions. 

MUSNUD, 

(a. masnad). 

The place of sitting : a seat. A throne or 
chair of state. 

MUTAH, 

See Moot ah. 

MUTAH DAR, 

See Mootahdar. 

MUTHOTE, 

See Mathote. 

MUTSEDDY, 

( a . mutasaddi). 

Intent upon. Writer, accountant clerk in a 
public office. 

MUTT, 

(s. JTJ mat'ha). 

A college, a convent. 


MUZCOORAT, 

See M USCOOKAT. 

MUZERA, 

(a. mazrae). 

A cultivated field sown or ready for sowing. 
In the Northern Circars the term implies a 
component part of a mouna or village. 

MUZOONAT, 

(a. mawzdndt, pi, of 

a. mawz&n). 

Weighed, adjusted ; settled or balanced, as 
j an account. What has been adjusted or set* 
, tied. Allowed deductions applied to a variety 
of disbursements, such as the nankar or allow¬ 
ance to the aemindar, &c. 


j NABOB, 

Sec Nawab. 

: NAIB, 

(a. w-jU ndyib). 

A deputy. 

NAIB NAZIM, 

(p. (JrU naib-ndzim). 

Deputy of the Nazim or governor. 

NAIG, 

See Naik. 

NAIK, 

(s. idyak or ndyaka). 

Leader, conductor, chief» petty military 
officer. 

NAIKAVAR, 

(From s. ndyaka or 

ndyak, and the Persian 
possessive participle jlj ivdr 

together forming ndyak- 
wdr). 

Possessing a ndyak. A village under the 
management of a ndyak. See Naik, 

NAIKWARRY, 

(From s. *TFi3r ndyaka and p. 
<j;p K'dri, forming ndyak - 
wart). 

Any thing connected with a village, Sic. 
under a Naik, q. v. Establishment of village 
Peons . 
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NAIR, 

Chief, headman. The Natrs are a peculiar 
description of Hindus, principally of the mili¬ 
tary class, who hold Iand3 in Malabar. 

NAIR GUENY, 

(Probably from nair chief, 
head, and gueny a tenant. 
Or, it may be from nair a 
plough, and gueny a 
tenant; a plough tenant). 

A kind of soccagc tenure in some parts of 
Canara . See Gueny, 

NAIR MUL GUENY, 

See Gueny Nair Mul. 

NAMBYA, 

A cast of Brahmans in the peninsula. [3 2 ] 

NAUNCAR, or NANCAR, 

(p. ndnkdr, from p 
nan bread). 

Allowance or assignment for bread or sub¬ 
sistence. An assignment of land, or the 
government dues from a particular portion of 
land, calculated to yield 5 per cent, on the 
net receipts into the treasury, held by a 
Zemindar. The term is also applied to the 
official lands of tho Cunongocs and other 
revenue servants. 

NAUT or NAUTUM, 

(s. 5TPI ndtJia tam. n<xtain). 

Lord, mister, headman. 

NAUTAWAR, 

(From s. fTPOf ndtha lord, 
master, and the Persian 
possessive particle war, 

together forming ndtha- 
war). 

Having a lord or master. Certain villages 
superintended by headmen called Nauts or 
Nautums , on the part of government. Sec 
Naut. The term is also used for headman. 

NAUTSELLAVOO. 

(tam. ndia silavu). 

Expences or charges account the headman. 
Sec Naut. 

NAUTAM KAR, 

(tam. natam-kdv). 

Headman or cultivator of a village. Sec 
Naut. 


NAUT CURNl}M, 

Head village accountant. See Naut and 
Curnum. 

NAWAB, 

* 

(a. Adj. sup. degree vlP 
naww&b or nawdb, from a. 
ndyib a deputy). 

Very great deputy, vicegerent, viceroy. 
The governor of a province under the Mogul 
government, whom we call Nabob. N. B. The 
title of Nawab , by courtesy, is often given to 
persons of high rank or station. 

NAYEL CAVELLY, 

See Desha Cavel. 

NAZIM, 

(a. fkb ndzhti). 

Composer, arranger, adjuster. The first 
officer or governor of a province and minister 
of the department of criminal justice; styled 
also Nawab and Soubakdar. 

NAZIR, 

(a. ndzir). 

A supervisor or inspector. 

NAZIR JEMMADAR, 

(p. jc'-j ndzir-Jr a ma^dd). 

Inspecting captain or officer. A head Peon. 

NEABUT, 

(A. <^>tjo niydbat). 

Lieutenancy, vicegercncy. The office, admi¬ 
nistration, and jurisdiction of a Nawab, q. v. 

NEAKDARRY, 

(p. ndk-ddri). 

Holding or keeping safe or well; safeguard. 
Perquisites or fees received or collected -from 
the Ryots; being shares of the produce of 
their lands appropriated to particular public 
officers in the village or other persons. 

NEEMSALY, 

(p. ^ ntmsdli). 

Half yearly. 

NEEM TUCKY, or NEEM TANKA, 

(From p. n( m half, and b. 

tdkd or tovl tangkd a 
rupee). 

A perquisite of half a rupee in the hundred 
on the assul jamma, an additional allowance 
to the Canongoes ; being an item of the 
Muscokat, q. v. 
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NEEMUCKY, 

(p. namaki, from v-X>j 

natnak salt). 

Saline, salt. Salt lands. 

neergantee, 

Distributer of water for irrigation in the 
peninsula. 

NEER MOODUT, or NER MOO- 
DUT, 

A contract by which a mortgagee in Malabar 
advances a further sum on a landed estate at : 
the expiration of the former term. 

NEERNALLY, 

The offering to the deity upon commencing 
the. measurement. 

NEGABAUN, 

(p. (jb *tc> nigdh-bdn). 

A watchman or guard A petty officer of 
police. 

NKKDY, 
v. Nuckdy. 

NESF NAICKWARIAN, 

(p. viXj} ndsf-i- 

n&yakwdridn.) 

Literally, half of the naik worries. Half the 
wages of the village Peons. See Najkwarry. 

NESHT, or NISHT, 

(s. nashla). 

Lost, deficient. Extra assessment in Canara 
for deficiencies of rent. 

NIRK, 

(p. nivkh). 

Price ; price settled by the police, price cur¬ 
rent. Standard rate by which lands are asses¬ 
sed, formed on the produce and measurement 
of them at so much per bega. In some districts 
each village has its own. The abvtab or cesses 
are additions to the ttirk, sometimes included 
in it, and sometimes not; but always levied in 
certain proportions to it. 

NIRKBANDY, 

(p. xsyi nirkh-battdi). 

Fixing the price. The record exhibiting 
the Nirk, q. v. [ 33 ] 

NIZAM, 

(a. fbai nizdni). 

Order, arrangement. An arranger. NioSm 
ul Mulk the administrator of the empire. 


NIZAMAT, 

a. v^x>tlaj nizdraat). 

Arrangement, government The office of 
the Nazim, or Nit.am, q v. The administra¬ 
tion of criminal justice. 

NIZAMAT ADAWLAT, 

(p. m'jdmat- 

zaddlat). 

The court of criminal justice. 

NOONJEE, 

See Nun jam. 

NOWARRAM, 

(h. 1)1^3 naw-drd, from s. sft 
nau or naw a boat or ship, 
and p. I ; T drd, from p. 
avast an to set in order, 
prepare). 

An establishment of bolts, or a naval estab¬ 
lishment. 

NOWARRAII OMLEIT, 

(p. nawdrd i- 

camalah). 

The nowarraJt or boat establishment of the 
officers. An article in the rent-roll tumor 
jummah ; being a jagkire appropriation for 
the naval establishment. 

NUCKD, 

(a. nakd). 

Ready money, cash, specie. 

NUCKDY, 

(p. Adj. nakdi from A. 

<>*-’ nakd , q. v.) 

Ready-money, ready-money payment. A 
settlement made for the payment of rent or 
revenue in specie. The term is also applied 
to signify provision for household expenditure. 

NULLA, 

(h. Hb Hdld). 

A streamlet, rivulet, watercourse. 

NUNJAH, 

(tam. nanjai). 

Wet land. Land which, from its situation, 
may be irrigated, and therefore fit for the 
cultivation of rice. Wet land cultivation. 
Rice. 
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NUNJAH MAIL PUNJAH, 

(tAm. nanjai-mel-punjai). 

Dry land cultivation upon wet. In Tinne* 
rclly, when, from an accidental deficiency of 
water, land, which is usually cultivated with 
rice, happens to be unfit for that grain, they 
plough up the stubble, and sow it with the 
best sorts of dry grain. See Nunjah and 
PUNJAH. 

NUNJAHMEL, 

(TAM. nanjai vidl). 

Probably a contraction of Nunjau mail 
Punjab $ q. v. 

NUNJAH TAUM PUNJAH, 

(tam. nan jai ■ tar am -pu ni/ai). 

' Wet land like dry. The least valuable of 
Nunjah land, from the uncertainty as to water 
for irrigation. 

NUNJEE, 

See Nunjah. 

NUNJEE TERIM, TENUM, or 
TAUM PUNJEE, 

See Nunjah Taum Punjah. 


NUZZERANAH MOCCURRERV, 
(p. Upi nasvanah-i - 

mukavravi). 

A fixed HUMztranah. An item of thewM^A- 
darry abwab introduced by Sujah Khautt, 
being fixed pecuniary acknowledgments paid 
by Zemindars for improper remissions, indul¬ 
gences, favors and protection, forbearance 
from hastabood investigations; or for being 
freed from the immediate superintendance of 
Aumils; but ostensibly to defray the charge 
of nugoers or presents sent to the court on 
Mussulman festivals, Ac. The practice 
existed from ancient times, but was rendered 
permanent by Sujak Khaun. 

NUZZERANAII MUNSOOR 
GUNGE, 

(p. iiijj nasrdnah-t - 

mansitr-ganj). 

A nuoaeranah or present on account the 
grain market called munsopr gunge. An item 
of the soubahdarry abwab established by Alii 
Verdi Khaun. 


o. 


NUNKAB ZAMY, 

(A mistake for p. 

nahab-sani). 

Literally, striking a mine; undermining, 
burrowing. The practice of robbing by making 
holes through the wall of a house. 

NURGUNTV, 

Sec Neerguntek. 

NUZZER, 

(a. jjJ nasy). 

A vow ; an offering. A present made to a 
superior. 

NUZZERANAH, 

(p. nazrdnah, from A. 

jsi nasr). 

By way of offering or present; any thing 
given as a present, particularly as an acknow¬ 
ledgment for a grant of lands, public office 
and the like. Sec Nuzzf.r. 


1 OMI.AH, 

(a. camalah, plur. of 

cdmil), 

Officers, the civil officers of government. A 
head of eemindntry charges. See NoWARRAH, 
and Aiisham. 

OOL, 

(Probably a corruption of 
tam. dlai). 

The leaf of the Palmira tree on which they 
write : a letter, deed, lease. [3 4} 

OOLCOODY or OOLKOODY, 

(tam, olai-kadi, from ulai the 
leaf of the Palmira tree 
on which they write: a 
letter, a lease, and kudi a 
tenant or husbandman). 

Hereditary tenant, and perhaps, proprietor 
of the land. See MkkrassadAR, r| v\ 

OOL PARACOODV, 


NUZZERANAH HAL, 

(p. Jta. fchoJ naz'ydnah-i-hdl). 

A present or recent Nazzeranah, q v. 
An item of the soubahdarry abwab. 


(See Ool and Paracoodv). The fixed and 
permanent tenant of the A teerassadar. He 
has no property in the soil. 

OOL PYAKOODY, 

See Ool and Pvakoody. The same as Ool 
TARACOODV, q. v. 













(h. ;b‘| utdr). 

Abatement, deduction. Rate of decrease of 
rent in different classes of land. 

ORCH, 

A handful of grain by which the measure¬ 
ment of grain into cullums or heaps is , 
marked. 

OTTY or OTTI, 

A form of mortgage and transfer of landed 
property in Malabar. 

OTTY KEMPUNUM or KEMPOO- 
NUM, 

A similar contract in Malabar to OTTY, q. v. j 

OTTY KOOIXY KANUM, 

A form of mortgage, in Malabar, nearly , 
similar to Otty, q. v. 

OTTYPER or OTTYPAR, 

A deed by which the Jalmkif or proprietor 
of land, in Malnbur % transfers his property to 
another. 


P. 

PADDY, 

(M. pddi). 

Rice in the husk. 

PAGODA, 

(Perhaps from pagod an idol, 
which is itself a word of 
doubtful origin). 

A term, unknown to the natives of India , 
given by Europeans to Hindu temples; also 
to a gold coin, often with an image on it, 
properly called Hun or Hoon. 


FAINAM, 

(p. f.bob payndnt). 

Heads of the grand financial divisions of the 
soubah of Bengal, of which Zemindarries , and 
other separate jurisdictions, form the sub¬ 
divisions. 

PAITHEE SHURREEK, 

(n. >— pdti shank ) 

A belly, or internal, partner. A copartner 
in land in Tinncvelly. 

PALABHOGUM, 

(Tam. pala-bhogam, from tam. 
pala many, several, and s. 
*p|ri bhdgatn enjoyment). 

In the possession of several. Villages, the 
land property of which is held in common 
by all the hereditary proprietors, or Merrassa - 
dars , of those villages, each however possess¬ 
ing his own land, as a separate property ; and 
always holding the same spot ot land. 

PANCHOUTRA, 

(h. panchutrah, s. 

tpErrrrt panchdtara). 

A custom-hou^ for collecting the inland 
sayrr duties. 

| PANCIIOUTRA KEFFYET, 

(if. yyjAJ panchdtarah- 

kijdyat). 

Increase of revenue derived from bringing 
fraudulent emoluments or abuses to account, 
in the branches of sayer duty inland. It also 
[ signifies inland sayer duties. See Pan- 
cmoutra and Keffykt. 


PAIBAKY, 

(p. ( _ 5 3 U^U pdy-baki, from p. 

fry f°°t and bdki 

balance). 

Under the head of balances. Jagkire 
appropriations for sundry purposes. 

PAIKAN, 

(p. ci&u pay kan, plur. of p. 
'-&i payk). 

Foot messengers; village guards. Allow¬ 
ance for increased establishment of the Pyies, 
or village guards; being an item of the 
Mcscorat, q. v. 


PANDARAH VADIKV, 

Sec Plwdarah Vadiky. 

PANDARUM, 

In the peninsula, a kind of travelling reli¬ 
gious mendicant. 

PAN D ARY, 

Tax on shops of Muhammadan workmen 
and retail merchants of that religion; and 
on temporary stalls in fairs held at places of 
Musulman pilgrimage, or Hindu worship, 
being a branch of the sayer. 

PANDERY, 

A tax on shops and retail merchants in 
towns irt the Northern Circars . See Pandakv. 

PANMALA, 

See Paunmala 
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^ARACOODY, 


(tam. parakudi, from s. qr 
para another, a stranger, 
strange, and iam. kudi a 
. villager or husbandman). 

A temporary tenant from another village, 
who cultivates the land of a Meeratsadar ; the 
same as Py.ycarry, Pykaust, and Pyacoody, 
q. v. 

PARACOODY OOL, 

See Paracoody and Ool, a fixed and per* 
manent tenant under a Meerassadar, or a 
holding of government. See Ool paracoody. 

[35] 

PARAGOODY, 

See Paracoody. 

PARAGOODY WARUM, 

(tam. para-kudi-tvdram). 

The share of a Paracoody, q. v. See also 
War cm. 

PARBUNNY, 

(s. rt^fR parvani). 

What relates to the Hindu festivals at the 
new and full moon. A tax sometimes levied 
by Zemindars and farmers on the tenants. 

PARI A R, 

A term used by Europeans in India to 
designate the outcasts of the Hindu tribes, and 
the vilest things of their kind. 

PASBAUN, 

(p. pds-bdn). 

A watchman or guard See Gori.u., 

PASHENGARY, 

The same as Palabhogum, q. v. 

PATAM, 

(tam. pdtam a corruption of 
s. palram a leaf). 

A lease, or simple lease, in Malabar, the 
same as Pottak in Bengal. See WaRUM 
PataM. 

PATNA CHITTY and BOGAMY, 

Tax upon the beads or chiefs of the right 
and left hand casts, who each collected from 
their casts certain impositions. Patna (Shitty } 
or Shitty, also means the head merchant of a 
town who settles disputes of casts, and fre¬ 
quently collects the taxes from them 

PAULBHOGUM, 

See PaLabhogum. 


J PAUN, 

(h. pdn). 

Leaf of the piper betel plant, which the 
natives chew with the araca nut and a small 
quantity of prepared shell-lime. 

PAUNMALA, 

(h. 1 U pdli-mdla). 

/?t^/-/r<j/-garden . Ground suitable to the 
culture of the piper betel plant. Nunjah 
garden lands, v. Nunjah. 

PAUN M A LEE, 

See PAUNMALA. 

PAYMELE, 

(p. Jb* ^b pdy-mdl). 

Trampling under foot. Deductions for the 
devastations occasioned by the rmrch of an 
army. 

PEEROOTER, 

(From p. jh j pir an old man, 
a Muhammadan sage or 
saint, with a Hindu termi¬ 
nation). 

Allowances to Muhammadan sages. A par¬ 
ticular description of lands held rent free, or 
assignments of the government dues from 
particular lands enjoyed by such persons. 
N.B. A term not in common use. 

PEISHWA. 

(p. JjAaj pdshwd). 

Guide, leader. The prime minister of the 
Mahratta government. 

PELAJURY, 

A species of grain. 

PELEAMUNAUM, 

(Probably a mistake for tam. 
puliyamarum). 

Tamarind tree. 

PEON, 

(Probably a corruption of p. 
piyddah). 

A footman, a foot soldier. An inferior 
officer or servant employed in revenue, polite, 
or judicial duties. He is sometimes armed 
with a sword and shield. 

PERGUNNAH, 

(p. txtjj parganah). 

A small district consisting of several villages, 
being a sub-division of a Chuckla, q. v. 
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pMgunnat el jumma, 

(a. pargandtul- 

jama). 


-<SL 


A term intended to denote the accounts 
showing the revenues of a pergunnah, and 
the aggregate of the rents of the villages, 
after deducting the Afofussil charges. N. B 
The term is not in general use. 

PERMARREE LAND, 

Land in which the thorn and other shrubs 
have grown requiring to be cut up and cleared 
by the hatchet. 

PESHANUM, 

(tam. pisanam). 

A species of fine rice; the pvshanum har¬ 
vest begins about the latter end of January, 
and ends about the beginning of June. 

PESHCAR, 

(p. p4sh-kdr for 

pdsh-i-k'tr, from ■> pesh 
before and kar work, 
business, affair). 

Chid agent or manager ; chief assistant. 

PESHCUSH, 

(p. pdsh-kash, from 

jesh before and 
kash draw). 

A present, particularly to government, in 
consideration of an appointment, or as an 
acknowledgment for any tenure. Tribute 
fine, quit-rent, advance on the stipulated 
revenues. The tribute formerly paid by the 
Poligars to government. The first fruits of 
an appointment, or grant of land. 

PETTAH, 

(tam. pettai). 

The suburbs of a fortified town. 

P1C0TAH, 

A machine for raising water to irrigate the 
fields in the peninsula [3 6] 

PILLWANY, 

(tam. pillu and pullu grass, 
pilwavi and pulwari grassy). 

A tax on gra.is or pasture ; grass land. 

PLAKETA, 

Uncultivated, waste or deserted land. 


POITAL, 

See Popau. 

POLL1GAR, 

(tam. palaty a~ g&ran or 
pdlaiyagdr.) 

Head of a village district. Military chieftain 
in the peninsula similar to hill Zemindar 
in the Northern Circars ; the chief of a 

PoLLAMj q. V 

POLLUM, 

(tam. pdlaiyam, from s. 
pdlyam to be protected). 

In the peninsula, means a district held by 
a Polligak, q. v. Also a town. 

PONICANDO, 

Hill fields. 

POOLIAPUT, 

(Probably for s. qKnmfo 

pdlya pati). 

Head of the pAlyayi (pollam). Lands in 
the hands of Poligars or Zemindars, and not 
under the immediate management of govern¬ 
ment 

Sec PULIAPUT. 

POOLBUNDY, 

(p. pul-bandi). 

Repairing the embankments. 

POONAS or FOONASS FUSSIL, 

Cotton harvest. Small grain harvest in the 
Northern Circars. 

POONJEE, 

See Punjab. 

POONYUM PATAM, 

(tam. punyam-p&tam, s. 
rj=? punyatn patrain). 

Literally, a fair or equitable jpotiah t or 
written engagement. A lease where the rent 
and interest of the sum advanced by the 
tenant to the landlord seem security for eich 
other; and nearly the same as KaNNUM 
Patum, q. v. 

POOROOPA, 

Ena urns or grants of land paying a fixed 
money rent or tribute in the Dindigul and 
Tinnevelly provinces. See Poroopoo. 


6 
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POOSHTEE BUNDY, 


(p. pushtah-bandi 

from p. / >ushtah or p. 

pushti a prop or 
bultress; an embankment, 
and p. bandi making 

fast or repairing). 

Repairing the embankments. An article of 
the Zyr Mathotb, q . v. 

POREMPOCO, 

Barren land wholly uncultivated and un- 
cultivable. See Furrampokk. 

POROOPA, 

Sect Pooroopa and Poroopoo. 

P.OROOPOO, 

A funjak orwtt grain land paying a fixed 
money rent in Tinnetelly . See Nunjah and 
Pooroopa. 

POT AIL, 

Head mar. of a village who collects the 
rents from the other ryots therein, and has 
the general superintendancc of its concerns. 
The same person who in Bengal is called 
Mocupdjm and Mundul, q. v. 

POTALIES, 

Sec Pot ail. 

POTEEL, 

See P otail. 

POTTAH, 

(h. CQ pattd, probably a 
corruption of s. qw patra, 
a leaf, a leaf of paper, &c.) 

A lease granted to the cultivator* on the 
part of government; either written on paper, 
or engraved with a style on the leaf of the fan 
palmira tree, by Europeans called cadjan . 
See Patam. 

POTTAHS JANAJAT ; 

(h. !xj palta jandjdt). 

Potlahs or leases given to the cultivators 
individually. See Pottah and Janajat. 

POTTAHS TUCKA, 

(Probably for Pottahs Teecka) 

Pottahs granted to small farmers. See 
Pottah and Tucka 

PUCKALLY, 

A man who, in the peninsula, carries water 
in leathern bags or skins on a bullock 


PUGDI, 

An extra assessment imposed in 1711 in 
Canara. 

PULATHY, 

Damaged produce. 

PULIAPUT, 

(tam. pdlaiyavats. 
pdlyavat). 

Literally belonging to a Pollum, q. v. 
Lands in the hands of roiigars , or Zemindars, 
and not under the immediate management of 
government. Sec Pooliaput. 

PULLEE, 

(tam. pallt). 

The name of a cast who, in the jaghire 
either by custom or rule, have a hereditary 
right of service under the Meerassadars, and 
are entitled to one-third of the share which 
the latter receive of the crops. 

PULLER, 

(tam. pallar). 

The name of a low cast of people who till 
the land in Tanjorc, and are considered the 
slaves of the soil. 

PULLERWURRY, 

The name of a tax levied on the Pwller 
cast in the Di?uiigul province. Sec Puller. 

[37] 

PULLIUM, 

• r 

See PuTTlOM. 

PULLOO PAIRA, 

Labouring Pullers, v. Puller. 

PUNAHE, 

(s. tuqrs: punydhah). 

Literally, a holiday. The name of a «***/*• 
darry charge in Burthen n See PuNEAH and 
Punkah Kurtch. 

PUNCHA1T, 

(s. ttarfcr?T pcinchdyita). 

Five assembled. An assembly or jury of 
five persons to whom a cause is referred for 
investigation and decision; an ancient Hindu 
establishment. 

PUNDARA, 

See Pundarah Vadiky. 

PUNDARAH VADIK.Y, 

Villages in the Southern pollams of which 
the absolute proprietary right is chiefly held 
by inhabitants of the fourth, or lowest Hindu 
tribe, called Soodras. 
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PUNDARAH VANDIKY, 

f 

See Pundaram Vadiky. 

PUNDARY VADIKY, 

See Pundara Vadiky. 

PUNDIT, 

(s. qfrscr paudita). 

K A learned Brahman. 

PUNDLE KRUTCH, 

An article of gemtndarry charges in Dinage- 
pare. 

PUNEAH, 

(s. piinyahak). 

Literally, a holiday. The day when the 
settlement for the new vear is made. 

PUNEAH KURTCH, 

(h. UiJ punya-kharck.) 

Expcnces incurred at the Punkah, q. v. 
An item of gemindarry charges. 

PUNG, 

(tam. pangu). 

Part, portion, dividend, lot, share. A por¬ 
tion or share of a village in Tanjore t the 
same as Bauoham, q. v. 

PUNJA, 

See Punjah. 

PUNJAH, 

(tam. punjai). 

Land that cannot be easily watered by 
artificial means, depending chiefly on the 
falling rains for irrigation, and therefore 
unfit for the cultivation of rice. Sec 
Nunjab. 

PUNJAI, 

Soe Punjah. 

PUNJAYET, 

See Punch ait. 

PUN J EE, 

See Punjah. 

PURRAMPOKE, 

Land utterly unproductive, such as sites of 
towns and villages ; beds of rivers, and,. in 
some caseh, of tanks: roads and extensive 
tracts of stony and rocky ground where no 
plough can go. 

PUTTAH, 

See Pottah. 

PUTTEE, 

The share of a Zemindar in the 

district of Benares. 


PUTTEEDAR, 

The holder of a share in the property of a 
village in the district of Benares. See 
Puttee. 

PUTTEEL and PUTTELL, for 
POT AIL, q. v. 

PUTTI, 

Ar. extra assessment made in addition to the 
standard rent in Bednore in the years 1718 and 
1758. 

PUTTIAM, 

(tam. patiyani). 

A written engagement, the same as Patam 
and Pottah, q. v. 

PUTTIOM, 

See Puttiam. 

PUTTOOKUT RYOTS, 

The same as Mekrassadars, q v. 

PUTTUCKDAR, 

(h. patakddr). 

Literally,book-keeper, accountant. A species 
of Zemindar or collector in 7 'anjorr, who 
had the charge of a greater or less number of 
villages, and resembling the Nauiivars in the 
Jaghire . 

PUTYVARRY, 

(h. paiwari). 

Village accountant, the same as the Curnum 
of the peninsula. 

PYACARRY, 

(h. pay-kart from P. 

pay the foot, and 
kdridan to cultivate, to 
labour). 

A sub tenant or husbandman, who cultivates 
the land of another for one or more years by 
agreement, for which he is entiled to a certain 
proportion of the produce, the same as Pya- 
coody, Paracoddy, and Pykaust, q. v. 

PYACOODY, 

(From p. pay the foot, 

and tam. kudi a peasant 
or cultivator). 

An under or sub-tenant, the same as Para- 
coonY, q. v. 

PYCARRY, 

See PYACARRY. 

PYCOTTAH, 

Sec Picotah. [38] 
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PYKAUST, 

(h. pdy-kaskt, from P. 

pay the foot, and 

kdshtan to cultivate). 

An inferior or under tenant. The term, 
applied to lands, means cultivated by an 
under tenant or peasant belonging to another 
village. See Pyacarry. 

PYKAUST RYOTS, 

(From h. pdykdsht). 

Under tenants or cultivators. Those who 
cultivate lands in a village to which they do 
not belong, and hold their lands upon a more 
indefinite tenure than the hhode hhosht ryots, 
the pottahs or leases under which they hold 
being generally granted with a limitation in 
point of time. Sec Pykaust. 

PYKE, 

(h. 4^ payk from s. »nf^ 

pddikd). 

A foot messenger. A person employed as 
a night watch in a village, and as a runner or 
messenger on the business of the revenue. 


R. 

RACHEWAF, 

(A corruption of r. raj» 

war, from s. TTJt raja, and 
r. war). 

Related to kings or nobles. A warlike tribe, 
from which a part of the Zemindars of the 
Northern Circars are descended. The same as 
Roxcvtars. 

RAH BE RAN, 

(p. »|) rak-bardn, pi. of 

ysl) Yah-bar, from p. rah 

road, way, and y bar 
carrying, conducting). 

Road conductors or way guides. Allow¬ 
ance for an increased number of guides for 
the convenience and protection of merchants 
and travellers, being an item of the Musco- 
rat, q. v. 


RAHDARRY, 

(p. rdh-ddri , from P. 

*1} rdh road, way, and p. 

ddri from ddsh- 

tan to keep). 

Keeping the roads. The term, applied to 
duties, means those collected at different 
stations in the interior of the country from 
passengers, and on account of grain and other 
necessaries of life, by the Zemindars and other 
officers of government, being a branch of the 
Saybk. q. v. 

RAJAH, 

(s. TrTTT rdjd, from the radical 
TTH rdj shine). 

King, prince, chieftain, nobleman. A title 
in ancient times given to chiefs of the second 
or military Hindu tribe only. 

RAJE, 

(s. rdjya). 

The title, office, or jurisdiction of a Rajah, 
q v. 

RAJEPOOT, 

(A corruption of s. nsnpr 
rajaputra). 

Literally son of a king. The name of a 
warlike race of Hindus . 

RANNY, 

(A corruption of s. Cfgrt rajni 
fem. of TraT rdjd). 

Queen, princess ; wife of a Rajah, q. v, 

RAWWAR, 

(A corruption of p. )IjW; raj- 
war from s. TT5T rdja, and 
p. sl> war). 

See Rachewar 

RAYEL, 

A title, equivalent to Rajah, given to the 
sovereigns of Bijnugger, or, more correctly, 
Vijaya-nagara. 

RAZENAMAH, 

(p. rdzl-nbmah , from 

A. rdzi satisfied, and 

p. ndmak a writing). 

A written testimonial given by a plaintiff, 
upon a cause being finally settled, that he is 
satisfied. The defendant gives a Safe is 
Namah, q. v. 
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RECMY, 

(p. 0 «3j rakmi , from a. ^ 
raJtam kind, sort, species). 

Of different sorts. Rupees of various deno- 
ruinations and value. 

REDDY, 

See Reddywar. 

REDDYNVAR, 

(Probably from s. rtddhi 
wealth, and p. jy wdr 
possessing). 

Wealthy, rich ; a rich man. A chief. 
REKA, 

Standard rent in Cattara. 

RHEDDYWAR, 

See RkdDYWAR. 

ROBOCAR, 

(p. fej) rti-bir-kdr). 

Literally face to the business. Intent upon 
or ready for business. 

ROBOCARRY, 

(p. j rh-ba-kdri, from p. 
fa) ru-ba-kdr). 

A form of instructions for proceeding in a 
particular business. Sec Rodocar. [39] 

ROVVANAH, 

(p. ti'j) razvdnah, from P. 

rawdntdan to cause 
to go, to dispatch). 

A dispatch. A pass, passport, permit. 

ROY ROWAN or ROY ROYAN, 

(p. ,jOk ^ rdyi-rdydn> liter¬ 
ally rajah of rajahs, or 
noble of nobles). 

A Hindu title given to the principal officer 
of the khalsa, or chief treasurer of the exche¬ 
quer. 

ROZEENAH, 

See Rozinah. 

ROZENAH, 

See Rozinah. 


ROZINADARAN, 

(p. rdzfnah ddrdn , 

pi. of P. ; !o rdzfnah- 

ddr). 

Who hold or enjoy a daily allowance; an 
item of the Mvscorat, q v. The same as 
Rozinah, q. v. 

ROZINAH, 

(p. **!))) rdzfnah , from P-jj) 
rdz a day). 

Daily, daily allowance. Daily allowance to 
the Brahmans, &c. an item of the Muscokat, 
q. v. 

RUBBA, 

(a. rubad). 

A fourth part. The fourth share of the 
yearly produce of lands received by the 
Muhammadan government, which was com¬ 
muted, In the time of the emperor Ackbar , for 
a fixed payment, or money rent, according to 
the Assul Tumar Jutnma , or assessment of 
Toorell Mull. 

RUCKBAH, 

(A. <4^ rukbah). 

Collar: enclosure, boundaries. Measurement, 
or statement of measured lands of villages. 

RUPEE, 

(h. riipya from s. wq 

rhpya silver). 

The name of a silver coin of comparatively 
modem currency; for it is remarkabie that 
there do not exist any specimens in that metal 
of a date anterior to the establishment of the 
Muhammadan power in India ; while a great 
many in gold have been preserved of a far 
higher antiquity. The imaginary rupee of 
Bengal, called the current rupee, in which the 
Company's accounts were formerly kept, was 
rated at the nominal value of two shillings, 
and the real coin called sicca rupee , sixteen 
per cent better than the current rupee. 

RUSHUM, _ 

See Rcssoom. 

RUSSOOM, 

(a. rtisum, pi. of a. ^ 

rastn). 

Customs, customary commissions, gratuities, 
fees, or perquisites. Shares of the crops and 
ready money payments received by public 
officers, as perquisites attached to their situa¬ 
tions. 
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XRUSSOOM NEZARAT, 

(p. oyfcu rusi'im i-nazarai). 

Perquisites of the office of Nawir ; an item 
of the Zyr Mathote, q. v. 

RUSSOOM ZEMINDARRY, 

(p. rusim-i- 

zamindari). 

Customary perquisites attached to the office 
of a Zemindar. Perquisites or shares of the 
sayer duties allowed to Zemindars; and de¬ 
ductions from the collections equal to about 
five per cent, on the net receipts in the mofus- 
sil treasury, enjoyed by the Zemindars in 
addition to their nancar or saveram lands. 

RUSSUD, 

(p. rasad). 

Augmentation, applied to land rents. 

RUSSUD JAMMA. 

(p. £*0. vasad-jamad). 

A rent progressively increasing. See 
Russud and Jamma. 

RYOT, 

(a. rariyat, from a. ^ 
racyi to graze, feed, or 
guard cattle). 

Peasant, subject; tenant of house or lapds. 
N. 8. The Hindu term is Prajd % 

RYOTTY, 

** * 

(p. raciyati, from A. 

rariyal), 

Relating to a Ryot, q. v. Ryotly lands are 
those in which the Ryots pay the government 
dues in money; contradistinguished from 
khovtar lands in which they are paid in kind. 

RYOTWAR, 


§L 


(p. )'y^) radyatwar). 


According to, or tvith Ryots . A Ryotrmr or 
Kulvar settlement is a settlement made by 
government immediately with the Ryots indi¬ 
vidually, under which the government receives 
its dues in the form of a money rent fixed on 
the land itself in cultivation, and not being 
a pecuniary commutation for its share of the 
produce, varying as the extent of the produce 
maj vary in each year; but under an aumanee 
settlement to government receives its dues in 
kind from each cultivator. 


sar-ha-vah-i- 


i SABRACAR, 

(For p. 
kar). 

The head in the way of business. A mana- 
I ger; the managing owner of an undivided 
estate. Manager appointed to take charge 
of the lands or Zemindars and independent 
Taiookdars, being in their minority, or females. 

j SABRAKAR, 

See Sabracar [40] 

SADERWARED, 

( a . sddir-zvdrid). 

Readv money collections made in each 
village from the Ryots tor supplying the cut- 
cherry, or office of public business, with lamps, 
oil, and stationary. 

SADWANIAN, 

(p. sadwaMty6.it). 

A company of pikemen consisting of one 
hundred men The expense of an establish¬ 
ment of pikemen of different tribes, stationed 
in pergunnahs , and employed under Des- 
mooks or Zemindars , in the Northern Circars. 

SADWARAIN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SADWARIAN, 

See Sadwanian. 

SAFEE NAMAH, 

(p. 4x>(J safi-naniah, from 

a. s&fi clearness, and 

p. ndmak a writing). 

A testimonial given by the defendant, upon 
the final settlement of a cause, that the matter 
in dispute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGARTHUM, 


(s. sakarlham). 

A term denoting the Hindu ,xra of Sdlivd - 
hanah . See Sawlivaganah. 

SAGNALLY, 

In the Dindigul province, means cultivated 
lands. 

SALAM. 

(a. sci/avi ). 

Salutation ; or the form of saluting, general¬ 
ly by touching the forehead with the right 

hand. 
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SALAMY, 

(p. salami , from A. ^ 

saldm). 

What relates to salutation. A free gift made 
byway of compliment; or in return for a 
favour. 

SALIANEH, 

(p. jJUJL. sdliydnak), 

Annual. An annuity or annual allowance, 
whether as a salary or gratuity. 

SALIANAHDAR, 

(p. sdliydnak-ddr). 

One who enjoys an annual allowance : an 
annuitant. 

SALIANAHDAR AN, 

(p. M* AjUJU sdliydnak ddrdn, 
pi. of p.;b sdliydnak- 

ddr). 

Annuitants. An article in the rent-roll 
called tumar t consisting of annual allowances 
in the nature of jaghires in Sylhet. 

SALIS, 

(a. ciJtt Salts). 

One of three: an umpire or arbitrator. 

SALISAN, 

(p. sdlisdn , pi. of A. 

vi'-JtJ salt's). 

Arbitrators, umpires. See Salis. 

SALLIANDARAM, 

See Salia.nahdaRAN. 

SAIAVAR JUI.HAI, 

Telinga and Orissa tribe of weavers. 

SAMADAYUM, 

(s. samdddyam, from 

sam with, together, and s. 
3TT^T*t a day am receivable.) 

Lands the produce of which is receivable by 
the tenants in co-partnership. Applied to 
villages, th« term denotes, that the landed 
property therein is held in common by all the 
Afeerassadars or Ulcudies of the village, each 
possessing his proportion of the common 
stock ; but not having a claim to any parti¬ 
cular spot of the land beyond the period for 
which it is usual to make a division of the 
whole cultivation. 

SATANTRUM, 

Sec SOTANTRUM. 


! SAVANAGAR, 

(From h. w~« sab, or s. 

sarva all, and p. jti 
nigdr painter or writer). 

Who writes or represents every thing. A 
news writer or spy on the Aumildar in the 
Northern Circars. 

SAVANNAH NEGAR, 

See Savanaoak 

SAVERUM, 

(t. sdvarah, tel. sdva- 

ram). 

An allotment of land, or of the government’s 
revenue thereof, held by Zemindars, and other 
principal revenue officers, rent free, as part of 
the peninsula answering to nattcar in the 
Bengal provinces. 

SAW LI V AG AN AH, 

(A corruption of s. 
Sdlivdkana). 

The name of a Hindu prince whose aera 
commenced A.D. 78 . 

SAWMY, 

(s. swdmi). 

Lord, master, owner, proprietor. A title 
given also by the Hindus of the peninsula to 
their gods. 

j SAWMY BOGUM, 

( 5 . tariff swdmi-bhogam). 

The lord’s enjoyment or possession. The 
lord’s right as proprietor. Quit rent, or ac¬ 
knowledgment of proprietary right in the 
peninsula. 

SAYEH BUNJER, 

Uncultivated lands divided into fields. See 

BtJ.vjRR. [.4 I ] 

! SAYER, 

(a. sdyir , part. act. of a. 

sair to walk, move 
' about). 

What moves. Variable Impost, distinct 
from land rent or revenue, consisting of cus¬ 
toms, tolls, licences, duties on merchandize 
and other articles of personal moveable pro¬ 
perty ; as well as mixt duties, and taxes on 
houses, shops, baears, &c. 

SAYRE, 

See Saver. 
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EASUT, 

(a. siydsat). 

Punishment. 

SEBUNDY, 

(p. seh-bandt). 

An irregular native soldier employed in the 
service of the revenues and police. 

SEBUNDY FUSLY, 

(a. sehbandi- 

fasli). 

Irregular military employed at harvest time, 
or in collecting the revenues. See Secundv. 

SEDWARRAIN, 

Sec Sadwanian. 


§L 


What belongs to materials. Charges on 
account of materials, or necessaries. Charges 
of collection ; also those attending the manu¬ 
facture and sale of salt. 

SER TERRIM, 

(From p. y~ sar head, and 
tam. dram value or rate). 

Head assessor of land in the Ceded Dis¬ 
tricts. See Tfrrim and Tfrrimdar 

SER TERRIMDAR, 

Head Terrimdar or assessor. See Terrim- 
I'AR 

SEY KAUL TURSO, 

Lands not cultivated for a certain number 
of years. 

SEZAYVAL, 

(t. JjI y* sazawaly probably a 


SEERAli, 

An article in the luviar assessment of 
jaghire appropriations. 

SEMAPATTY, 

See Senapatty. 


corruption of r. J sdz- 
dwwal). 

The first, or chief in any business. A native 
officer employed, on a monthly allowance to 
collect the revenues. 


SENAPATTY, 

(s. sdncL-pati, from s. 

;for sdnd an army, and s. 

pali master, lord, com¬ 
mander). 

Command*; r-in-chief of an army. 

SER, SAR, and SIR, 

(p. sar). 

Head, chief. 

SERF, 

(a. —ij- sarf). 

Exchange, discount. 

SERF SICCA, 

(p, sarf-i-sikkak ). 

Exchange on coin. Discount or batta on 
the exchange of rupees ; an item of the soubah* 
darry abwah, or cesses established by Alii 
Verdi Khaun . 

SERI, 

See Buttri. 

SERIN JAMMY, 

(p. sar any d m i, 

from P. sardnjdm 

materials). 


I SHAHBUNDER, 

(p. shdh-bandar). 

The royal or king's port. The government 
custom-house at Dacca. 

SHAIKDAR, 

(p. shaikh ddr). 

Title of an Aumildar % in the Northern 
Circars , in his capacity of Dewatwy, or finan¬ 
cial delegate. 

SHAIKDARRY, 

(p. shaikhddri). 

The office of a Shaikdar, q. v. 

SHAKDAR, 

See Shaikdar. 

SHAMBOGUE, 

(s. sam-bhoga, from s. 

^ sam with or together, 
and s. *TpT bhoga enjoying, 
possessing). 

One who enjoys or partakes with others. A 
j term for the Curnum t or village accountant, 
in the south of India . 

SHAMUL, 

(A. uMa shdrnit). 

W r ith, together with ; united, put together. 
Assessments added to the shist , or standard 
rent, in the peninsula. 
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S1IAROGAR, • 

In the southern pollams, an officer of Pcofts, 
or militia generally ; but also an officer of any 
kind. 

SHASTER, 

(s. scis/ra, from the root 
Vm s,rs rule, govern, 

instruct). 

The instrument of government or instruc¬ 
tion. Any book of Instruction ; particularly 
containing divine ordinances. 

SHASTRY, 

Of or belonging to a Skastcr. See Shastkk. 
N. FJ. Shastries , in Report, n. 87, is evidently 
a mistake for Shasters. [42J 

SHAVEE, 

Withered or damaged corn. 

SHAVULj 

See Shkvul. 

SHERISTAH, 

(P r o p.e r 1 y p. sar- 

rishia/i). 

A public record. 

SHER1STADAR, 

(Properly p. y«> sar- 

rishtakdar). 

Keeper of the records : or one who keeps a 
record of accounts or particular transactions. 
The recorder in a court of justice under the 
Company's government. A revenue accoun¬ 
tant of a district, who checks the accounts of 
the regular village Curnut* or accountant. 

SHEROGAR, 

Sec Sharogar. 

SHKVUL or SHEWUL, 

A description of land so called in Tanjorr. 

SH1ST, 

(s. fore sishta). 

Remainder. Balance of standard rent, after 
deductions, in Canara. 

SHOTRIUM or SHROTR1UM, 
(Probably from s. srVfa*! 
srittriyam, appertaining to 
a Braman learned in 
divinity). 

Land allowed to be held at a favourable rent 
by an individual, either as a reward for 
services, or as a compensation for duties to 
be disciiarged ; being similar in its application 
to Maunium, q. v. 

7 


SHOTR1UMDAR or SHROTRIUM- 
DAR, 

The holder or possessor of a SiiOTRiuy, 
q. v. See also Dar. 

SHROF, 

(a. «-Jy> sarrCif). 

A banker or money changer. 

SHU1) MUL-GUENY, 

A tenant by ■ imp!c purchase in Canara. 

SHUDRA, 

(s. J-iSt sddra). 

A Hindu of the fourth or lowest tribe. 

SHUTWAR for STULWAR, q. v. 

SHY A, 

( a . skUa/i). 

One of the sect of Alt. 

SIP.BUNDY and SIBBENDY, 

See SEBUNuy. 

SIMPERTY, 

Sec Si'Mparov. 

SIRCAR, 

See ClRt'AR. 

SIRDAR, 

(p. sar-dar , froni^~ sar 

the head and da dar holder 
or keeper). 

Chieftain, captain, head man. 

SIRDAR FOUJE, 

(p. sardaY-i-fauf). 

Captain of the military. Title of an Aumil- 
dar in his military capacity. 

SIRNA GOUR or SURNAR GOUR, 

The head I'otail or farmer of a district, in 
the Ceded Districts. 

SIST, 

See SHIST. 

SONAR, , 

(h. yU-* sutiar , from S. 
swarnakara). 

A worker in gold; a goldsmith. 
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SON EE, 


(a. sunni). 

The name of the sect of Muhammadans who 
revere equally the four successors of Muham¬ 
mad. Sec Shya. The Turks arc Sonres t and 
the Persians Shyas. 

SOORNADAYEM, 

See Sornadybm. 

SOOROOTHAL, 

(p. JU sbrat-kdl, or 

more grammatically cor¬ 
rect, siirai-i-kal). 

The statement of a case in writing. 

SORNADYEM, 

(s. szuarnddfya»t, 

from ^HpiT .<warn a gold, and 
3TT^f ddiyam to be received, 
receivable). 

What is receivable in money. Rent receiv¬ 
able in money, not in kind. 

SOTUNDRUM, 

See SOTUNTRUM, 

SOTUNTRUM, 

(From s. swatantra). 

Unrestrained, at liberty, free. Free land. 

SOUBAHDARRY, 

(p. «Jy*s sdbah-ddri). 

The office or jurisdiction of a SubahJar. 

SOUCAR, 

( h . sd/ii<-kdr). 

A merchant or banker. A money lender. 

SOUCAR TEEP, 

A banker’s bill. See Soucar and Tkep. 

SOUNARDYEM, 

See Sornadyem. 

SOU RN AY D Y EM, 

See Sornapybm. 

SOURNYDIAM, 

See Sornadybm. [43] 

STULWAR, 

(From s. st'hala land, dry 
land, and P. vjdr). 

By fields. Estimation made according to 
the quantity of land, or by fields. 


ST0TWAR and STUTWA for STUL¬ 
WAR, q. v. 

SUAVERUM, 

See Savrrum. 

SUBAH, 

(a. stibah). 

A province, such as Bengal . A grand divi¬ 
sion of a country, which is again divided into 
circars , chucklahs, pergunrtahs, and villages. 
N. B. The term, though Arabic , is, in this 
sense, peculiar to India. Europeans are apt 
to confound this term with Subahdar, q v. 

SUBAH DAR, 

(p. yo s&bah-ddr). 

The viceroy or governor of a province. 
Sec Surah. The title is also used to desig¬ 
nate a native military officer, whose rank 
corresponds with that of a captain. 

SUBAHDARRY ABWAB, 

(a. oiyJl upstibakdari- 
abvjab). 

The imposts or cesses of the Subahdar or 
viceroy. Viceroyal imposts of Jaffer Khan , 
Soujaii Khan, Aliverdi Khan , and Cossim Ally, 
levied on the land and sayer to the amount of 
the tumar or standard assessment; the Zemin¬ 
dars who paid them being authorized to collect 
them from the Ryots, in the same proportions 
to their respective quotas of rent. 

SUBDHARRY, 

See Soubahdarry. f 

SUCCOWASHEE, 

(s. *3® ejrat siikha-vdsf). 

Who resides at pleasure. A sojourner. A 
resident Pyacarry in the jaghire. 

SUDDER, 

(a. ^ sadar or sadar). 

The breast: the fore court of a house. The 
chief seat of government, contradistinguished 
from mo/ussil or interior of the country. The 
presidency. 

SUDDER DEWANNY ADAWLUT, 

(p. ^ sadar- 

diivdni-caddlai). 

The chief civil court of justice under the 
Company’s government, held at the presidency. 

SUDDER NIZAMUT ADAWLUT, 

(p. ^4X0 sadar - 

nizamat-cadalat). 

The chief criminal court of justice under 
the Company’s government. 
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SUMMADAYUM, 

See Samadayum. 


SUMMUT, 

A division or district in the Ceded Districts. 

SUMPARDY, 

( tam . sampradi). 

A public accountant. The register of a 
district in the southern pollams. 

SUNNUD, 

(a. oLw sanad). 

A prop or support. A paten*, charter, or 
written authority for holding either land or 
office. 

SUNNUD MAUNIAM, 

See Sunnud and Maunium. Small por¬ 
tions of land held by sunnud, or written 
authority* renewable from year to year, and 
if not renewed the title ceases. 

SURNADAYUM, 

See SORNADYKM. 

SWASTRIUM, 

(s. swastriyam, or s. 

FcJEcT mast ram). 

One's own property. Landed property or 
Inheritance answering to cantachy (kiniyddst) 
in the Tamul, and meerassee in the Persian 
languages. 

SWASTRIUMDAR, 

(From s. swastriyam , 

and p. y*> dar). 

The holder or proprietor of a Swastrium. 
q. v. 

SWASTRUM, 

Sec Swastrium. 

SYCURGHAL, 

Jaghirc assignment, usually for life, on 
certain lands for the whole or part of their 
assessed revenue. 

SYCURGUL JAG HIRES, 

Charitable or religious jaghires to the 
Muhatn mad a >ts. 


T. 

TADDUL, 

See Teddul. 

TADDUL PUNJAH or PUNJA, 

See Tbodi’l Punjah. 

TADDUL PUNJAH TEERVA, 

SccTfiDDUL Pt'NJAH Teerwa. 


TAHEEREER, 

(a. tahyir). 

Writing. Fee for writing. 

TAHSEELDAR, 

Sec Teh s ildar. 

TAKSEEM, 

See Tucksrem. [44] 

TALAM CAVEL, 

See Tallum Cawel. 

TALLARI, 

(tam. talaiyari). 

A watchman. SccTalliar, 

TALLIAR, 

(TAM. talayar). 

A guard or watchman. A village police 
officer in the Peninsula, who gives information 
of crimes and offences, and escorts and protects 
persons travelling to neighbouring villages. 

TALLUM, 

(tam. talam , for s. 

sthalam). 

A place, dry land. 

TALLUM CAWEL, 

(tam. talam-camel). 

Place or village watching. Sec Tallum 
aud Cawel Talcum. 

TALOOK,* 

(a. local Ink). 

The being dependent, dependence, a depen¬ 
dency. A district the revenues of which are 
under the management of a Talookdar, q. v. 
and are generally accounted for to the Zemin¬ 
dar within whose jurisdiction it happens to be 
included ; but sometimes paid immediately to 
government. 

TALOOKDAR, 

(p. yo tacalluk-dar). 

The holder of a Talook, q. v. Talookdars 
are petty Zemindars ; some ot whom pay their 
rent, or account for the collections they make 
from the Ryots , through a superior Zemindar; 
and others direct to government. Those deno¬ 
minated Muscoory are of the former descrip¬ 
tion ; and the latter are called independent 

Talookdars. 

TALOOKDARRY, 

(p. ,0(1) tacalluk-dari). 

The jurisdiction of a Talookoak, <j. v. 
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TALOOKEH, 

(a. tacallukah). 

Dependence, dependency. See Tai.OOK. 

TALOOKEH JUDEED, 

(p. iiLo tatalltikah-i - ; 

J QCl'ld'} • 

New dependencies or Requisitions, mostly ! 
by conquests, in the Northern Circars. 

TALOOKEH KUDEEM, 

(p. tazallukah-i - 

kadim ). 

Old dependencies, or acquisitions. Original 
Zemindaries in the Northern Circars. 

TALOOKEH MH ALZAMINEE, 

(p, v _^L*tS JU ildxi tazallukah-i- 
mdl-zdmini). 

Dependencies of pecuniary security. Per • 
gunnahs of neighbouring Zemindars in the 
Northern Circars , for the annual rent of which 
security had been given. 

TALOOKEH ZEBBERDESTY, 

(p. liixj taztillnkah-i- 

zabardasti). 

Dependencies or acquisitions made by vio- 
lence, without any authority, in the Northern 
Cirfiirs. 

TANNAH, 

(h. ajUj t'hdnah or H. 
t'hana a provincial corrup¬ 
tion of S. st'hana). 

A station. A military post or station, often 
protected by a small fort. A petty police 
jurisdiction, subordinate to that of a Daroga, 
q. v. 

TANNAHDAR, 

(11. y*> t' hdnahddv). 

The keeper or commandant of a TanNah, 
q. v. A petty police officer whose jurisdiction 
is subordinate to that of a Darooah, q. v. 

TANNAHJAT or TANNAHAUT, 


TARBUND, 

A grove or plantation of palmira tree*. 

TATOODARRY, 

A land tenure in the Northern Circars at a 
low unaltcrab'e rent. 

TAWFEER, 

(a. tau/ir). 

Increase. 

TAZEER, 

(a. yy* tacstr ). 

Punishment, correction. 

TEDDUL PUNT AH, 

The highest land in the country, and depen¬ 
dent entirely on the falling rains. See 
PUNJAH. 

TEDDUL PUNJAH TEERWA, 

The rate or rent payable for the highest 
land, dependent entirely on the falling rains. 
See Teddul, Punjah, and Teerwa. 

TEECKA, 

(H. t'hika). 

Hire, fare, contract, job. 

TEECKADAR, 

(h. y<J t’/iikd-dar). 

One who has engaged or contracted to 
cultivate a spot of ground under a Tf.ecka 
Pottah, q v. [4 5] 

TEECKA POTTAH or TIKA 
PUTTAH, 

( h . t'kika-patto). 

A contract or farming lease. See Teecka. 

TEEP, 

(u. tip). 

A note of hand. A promissory note given 
by a native banker or money-lender to Zemin¬ 
dars and others, to enable them to futnish 
government with security for the payment of 
their rents. 

TEERSEY, TERSEY, or TERSEE, 

Waste cultivated land. See Appendix, 
P- 755- 
TEERVA, 

See Teerwa. 


(h. 0*9. (hdnah-jdt, or H. 

oUjUJ t'hdnahcU , plur. of 
tkdnah). 

Small provincial stations or garrisons for 
5 tbundy corps. 


TEERWA, 

(tam. tirwai). 

Rate, custom, toll, rent. Money rent. 

TRERWAH, 

See Teerwa. 
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TESHIHA DAROGHAHY, 

(p. tashihak- 

(.iCirdghahi). 

Literally, superintendence of the verification. 
Superintendence of the office for examining 
and marking the horse: jaghirc appropriations 
to the officers who have the charge of that 
department. 

TEHS1L or TEHSEEL, 

(a. tahsil). 

Acquisition, attainment. Collection of the 
public revenues. 

TEHSILDAR, 

(p. tahsil-dcir). 

Who has charge of the collections. A native 
collector of a district acting under a European 
or Zemindar. See Teusil. 

TEHSIL DEWANNY, 

(p. faksil-dnvdni). 

Collection of the revenues payable into the 
public treasury. 

TEHSIL SERINJAMMY, 

(p, tahsil-i- 

sardnjdmi). 

Collection account contingent expenses; 
being in the nature of abwab or cesses. See 
SKRfNJAMMY. 

TELOOS, for FELOOS, q. v. 

TERF, 

(A. tar/ or taraf). 


TERRIM MUTASEDDY, 

(From tam. taram sort, kind, 
rate, and A. mnta- 

saddi a writer or clerk). 

An assessor of land. 

TERWA, 

See Tf.f.rwa. 

TER WAR, 

See Tekrwa. 

TESHKEES JUMMABUNDY, 

See Tucksees Jummabundy. 

TESKEES JUMMABUNDY, 

See Tucksees Jummabundy. 

TIKA PUTT AH, 

See Teecka Pott ah. 

TOAHIDY, 

(A corruption of A. 
tacahkud). 

An agreement, a contract. 

TODDY, 

(h. lari or tddi). 

The juice of the palm tree, which, in a fer¬ 
mented state, is iutoxicating. 

TOLLIAR, 

See Talliar 

TOMERACA, 

A species of tree. 

TONDRWARUM. 

(TAM. londi-zvaram). 

Literally, belly share. Share of the tenantry 
in the division of the crop. See Codkwak jm. 

TOOKEM REZEE, 


Side, quarter. Division of a PBRGUNNAH, 
q. v. 

TERFEY, 

See Teersbv. 

TERRIM, 

(tam. taram). 

Sort, kind, rate. 

TERRIMDAR, 

(From tam. taram sort, kind, 
rate, and p. ja dCir holder, 
keeper). 

An assessor of land 


(p. luk/im-rdst, from 

p. tukhm seed, and p. 
rest shedding). 

Sowing seed. An account of seed sown, 
taken by the village accountant or Curnum. 
q. v. 

TOORHADI, 

(A corruption of a. 
tazahhua). 

An agreement, contract. See Toahidy. A 
species of mortgage in Canara which does not 
give the mortgagee any right of interference 
in the management of the estate; but entities 
; him to a quantity of rice equal to the interest 
due on his loan. 
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’OPE, 

(tam. topu): 

A grove of trees 

(t. yy /#). 

A cannon or great gun. T 46 ] 

TOPEKHANAH, 

(p. top-khdnah from t. 

yy idp a cannon or gun, 
and p. Jc/idna/t a house). 

The ordnance; the artillery. The place 
where artillery and military stores arc kept 

TOTACUL, 

See Totycai'l. 

TOTICAL, 

See To ty c.tut.. 

TOTIE, 

A village police officer whose duties are con¬ 
fined more immediately to the village ; and who 
ther^' UarC ^ ^ 1C cro P s an< f assists in measuring 

TOTVCAUL. 

Garden produce. See Vanpyak 
TO WARY, 

A mistake for Jowarv, q. v. 

TOWFEER, 

(a. yiy taufir ). 

I ncrease. 

TOWFEER JAGHIREDARAN, 

(p dlyjyjta. yiy taufiy-i- 
jagirdardn). 

Increase of or from jaghiredart. An item of 
soucahdarry abwai, or cesses; consisting of 
an increase of revenue from jaghires appro- I 
priated to the support of troops; sometimes 1 
to military officers, and to other public indivi- 
duals. 

towjee, 

(a. laujik). 


Calling attention. A statement or circum- 
.stantial account delivered every month. 

TUCKA, 

See Teecka. 

TUCKADAR or TUKADAR, 

See Tekckadar. 

TUCK AIR. 

Sec Tl/CCAVY. 


TUCKA POTTAH, 

See Teecka Pottah. 

TUCKAVY and TUCCAVY, 

(a. takdvi). 

Strengthening, corroborating, assisting. As- 
sisting tenants with an advance of money for 
cultivation, when the necessary means are 
wanting. 

TUCK AY, 

A mistake for Tuccavy, q. v. 

TUCKSEEM, 

(a. taksini). 

Division, distribution. The divisions or 
constituent parts of the assessment called 
tumar jatnma, and comprehending not only 
the quota of the greater ‘erritorial divisions, 
but of the villages, and of the individual Ryots • 
and applied by some to designate other 
standard assessments. 

TUCK SEES, 

(a. tak/isis). 

Appronriating, appropriation, particulariz¬ 
ing. 

TUCKSEES JUMMABUNDY, 

(p. ^jax^sJ takhsis- 

jamac-baudi). 

A particular roll or statement of the net 
annual settlement concluded with the Zemin¬ 
dars, Talookdars and renters. It also signifies 
the tumar jummabandy of Turell Mull, as 
corrected by J'affcr Khan in 1723. 

TUKUDDAR for TEECKADAR, q. v. 
TUMAR, 

(a. thmdr). 

A roll, volume, book. 

TUMAR JAMMA, 

(a. £*^Uy Hmdr-jamad). 

The roll amount. The sum total of an as- 
sessment inrolled or recorded in the public 
register. The term is particularly applied to a 
standard money assessment, by measurement, 
of the land revenues, formed by Tureli Mull 
about A. D. 1582, during the reign of Ackbar , 
by collections, through the medium of Canon - 
Xers, and other inferior officers, the accounts 
of the rents paid by the JRyots, which formed 
the basis of it. It is also used to designate the 
same standard assessment as it was reformed 
Wider Sultan Sufak in 1658, and by Jafiicr 
hhan in 1722, during the reign of the emperor 
Mahomed Shah. See As svl ; also Deccan 
Jamma Khaumil. 
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TUNCAW, * 

(p. tan-khah, from p. 

f tan the body, and p. 
k/idh, want). 

An assignment on the revenue for personal 
support, or other purposes. 

TUNKEE, 

Sinai! island. 


u. 

I UL, 

See Ool. 

| ULCOODY, 

| See Ooi. Coody. 

UL PARACOODY, 

Sec Ool Pabacoody and Pakacoody. 


TUNKHA, 

See Tuncaw. 

TUPPAH, 

(h. W tappd). 

A small division of a country. 

TURRABUDDY MAUNIAMS, 

(From tam. tarabaddi settled 
dimensions of the fields or 
villages, and Tam. mdniyam 
a field tax free). 

A term used in the jaghire to designate 
lands exempted from the payment of the 
government dues at the original measurement 
of the lands. See Mauniam. 

TURKEFDAR, 

(p. yowijk /araf-ddr, from A. 

taraf a side or 
quarter, and p. yj ddr 
keeper). 


V. 

| VACKEEL, 

(a. xvaiki / or vakil). 

One endued with authority to act for another. 
Ambassador, agent sent on a special commis¬ 
sion, or residing at court. Native law pleader 
under the judicial system of the Company. 

VANPYAR or VANYPAR, 

Lands yielding garden produce in Tinnerelly , 
cultivated in back yards or select spots; con¬ 
sisting of plantains, sugar cane, ;obacco, 
chilies, &c. . Toiicaul or totycaul t is another 
name for this kind of produce. 

VEDS or VEDAS, 

(s. plur. vdddh, s. sing. 
vidah). 

Science, knowledge. The sacred scriptures 
| of the Hindus . 

| VEKKHUS, 

In tlu* Northern Circars, the net statement 
of the rents actually to be paid into the public 
treasury. 


One who has charge of a portion of a per* 
gunnah called a taraf. See Terf. 

TVACUT, 

In the Dindigul province, land. [4 71 

TYAGEE, 

(s. rq-Fit tyagi). 

One who has forsaken all worldly objects to 
lead a religious life. One of a privileged cast. 

TYARGAR, 

Privileged cast in the Ceded Districts. 

TYCUT, 


VEESPADDI, 

(tam. visapadi, from tam. 
visam a sixteenth part). 

Villages so called from the land and rent 
being divided into sixteenth shares, the sharers 
, of which settle among themselves, the exact 
proportion of the whole rent that each is to 

I pay* 

VELLA VERSY RYOTS, 

Resident or sojourning cultivators or Ryots 
' of a village, such as Paracuddjes and Pya- 
CARRfES. 


A description of jaghire grant to an indivi- 
dual for maintaining a military force, and On 
particular services in the Northern drears, 

TYNAUT, 

(a. otu*? tadndt , ptur. of A. 
tacin). 

Appointments. Troops appointed or station¬ 
ed on particular service. 


VERMA, 

(s. probably a corruption of 
s. varmnta armour). 

A Telingu is to be described or adopted into 
the families sprung from the ancient princes 
of Worungal being similar to the Nairs of 
Malabar , and Haigs of Canara. Of this tribe 
are many of the Zamindars in the Northern 
Circars. 
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VELMA DHORAS, 

(s. pi. TOT ejtt: varmma- 
dharah). 

Who wear armour. A body of military 
men formerly introduced into the Northern 
Circars to support the government. 


W. 

WAKENEGAR, 

(p. wakieah-mgar). 

News-writer, intelligencer. Remembrance 
of transactions in the DefMnnee department. 

WARAKUM, 

The name of a certain village charge in the 
peninsula. 

VVARRA TONDOO, 

Term by which the Mcerassadars are desig¬ 
nated in the Carnatic. 

WARUM, 

(TAM. war am). 

Share. Share of the produce, or the rate 
by which the division of it is made between 
the cultivator and government. 

WARUM PATAM, 

(TAM. waram-patam). 

A simple lease in Maiabar % the same as 
Patam, q. v. See also Warum. 

WAS1L, 

(a. ivasil). 

What is received. Head of revenue under 
the as.sH tumar jamma derived from the an¬ 
nexation of territory, discovery of concealed 
sources of rent from the lands, and resumption 
of jaiphires and undue alienations. [48] 

WASIL BAKY, 

(a. ^0 J-oIj ivasil-baki). 

Receipt and balance. An account stating 
the amount received and outstanding. See 
JUMMA WAUSIL BaKY. 

WAZEAT, 

(a. wazkat). 

Abatement. Deductions which were allowed 
in the accounts of the Zemindars, &c. from the 
collections under the general heads of Mok- 
HARIJK and MuSCOSAT, q. V. 


VVOJOOHAUT, 

(a. wajtihat, plur. of 

a. zvajhak). 

Wages, salaries, allowances. Extra collec¬ 
tions for the maintenance of Zemindars . 

WOJUHAUT KHASNOVEESY, 

(p. wtij&kal- i- 

khas-navisi). 

Fees or dues to the government writers, 
originally exacted on the renewal of a sunnud. 
See WojoOHAur. 

WOO LI AH, 

Grants of land. 

WOOLIUM MAUNIAM, 

Personal sendee rent free lands. See 
Mauniam. 

WOORIAR, 

A certain tribe of Hindus. 

WURTUCK, 

Manufacturer who carries on his trade at 
home. 


Y. 

YAFT KEDMAT, 

(p. wa— »(> yihft-i- 

khidmat). 

Attainment of office or employment. Fees 
on the grant of a Zemindarry or other office. 

YAWANNAH, 

(Perhaps s. *T5R yavana a 
Muhammadan, or foreigner). 

The name of a certain fee in Tinnevelly. 
See Appendix, p. g06. 

YEKAB’HOGUM, 

(s. tradin' aika-bhdgam . from 
s. cka one, and s. 
s. bhogam enjoyment). 

Applied to villages, means those in which 
one individual holds the entire undivided lands 
as his sole property. 

YERWADDY, 

Yerroaddy ryots are those who cultivate or 
occupy land in a neighbouring village in 
which they do not reside. The same as pya - 
carries and paracoodies , 
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YETMANNEE, 

(Probably for a. i/iti- 

manti , from A. ihtimam 

diligence, care). 

Kami under the care or superintendence of a 
Zemindar . Sec Eatimam. 


z. 

ZATEE, 

(P. 'Mi). 

•* 

Natural, personal. A jaghire is so distin- ! 
guished when granted for the private use of 
the grantee, or for life only. 

ZEBT, 

(a. £fl< 5 /). 

Restraint, confiscation, sequestration. 

ZEBTY, 

(p. zabti, from a. zabl). 

Relating to restraint or confiscation ; what 
has been confiscated. See Zebt. Lands re¬ 
sumed by Jaflier Khan which had been appro¬ 
priated in Jagkirc . 

ZEMEEN CHACKERAN, 

(p. ^ 

samin-i- I 

chakarau). 

Land of servants. Lands allotted for the 
maintenance of public servants of all deno¬ 
minations, from the Zemindar down to those 
of the village establishments. See Chackeran. 

ZEMINDAR, 

(p. y*> zamin-dar from p. 

zamin earth, land, j 
and p. sfj ddr holder, 
keeper; one who has 
charge of the thing ex¬ 
pressed in the preceding 
noun, the last word, in 
composition, serving to 1 
form personal nouns of 
office or employment; as 
in numerous examples to 
be found in this Glossary). 
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Land-holder, land-keeper. An officer who, 
under the Muhammadan government, was 
charged with the superintendence of the lands 
of a district, financially considered, the pro¬ 
tection of the cultivators, and the realization 
of the government's share of its produce, 
either in money or kind ; out of which he *vas 
allowed a commission, amounting to about 
ten percent., and, occasionally, a special grant 
of the government’s share of the produce of 
the land of a certain number of villages for 
his subsistence, called Nauncar, q. v. The 
appointment was occasionally renewed ; and 
as it was generally continued in the same 
person, so long as he conducted himself to the 
satisfaction of the ruling power, and even 
continued to his heirs; so, [4 9 j in process 
of time, and through the decay of that 
power, and the confusion which ensued, heredi¬ 
tary right (at best prescriptive) was claimed 
and tacitly acknowledged ; till, at length, the 
Zemindars of Bengal in particular, from being 
the mere superintendents of the land, have 
been declared the hereditary proprietors of 
the soil, and the before fluctuating dues of 
government have, under a permanent settle¬ 
ment, been unalterably fixed in perpetuity. 
See Eatimam and Eatimamdar. 

ZEMINDARAN, 

(p. zaniinddtdn, pi. 

of p. zamindar ). 

Zemindars. An article in the rent roll 
called tumar jumnta, consisting of fiefs in the 
nature of conditional jaghires conferrcid on a 
few frontier Zemindars. 

ZEMINDARRY, 

(p. zamindar i). 

The office or jurisdiction of a Zemindar, 
q. v. 

ZER MATHOTE, 

(From p. ^ zir junder, and 
a. mathiU contribu¬ 

tion). 

Under the head mathote . An item of 
soubahdarry abwab, or cesses, established by 
Sujak Khan , consisting of four articles .* ist. 
Nueoer poonah, or presents exacted from 
Zemindars by officers of the exchequer at the 
festival of the annual settlement, properly 
called punydha, or holy day, resumed by 
government. 2d. Bhay Khelaut l or price of 
robes bestowed at the same time on consi¬ 
derable Zemindarsj as tokens of investiture. 
3d. Pushta bundy , keeping up the river banks 
in particular places. 4th. Russoom nesarui, or 
commission of IO annas per mil. exacted by 
the nanir jemmadar, or head peon, on the 
treasure brought from the mofussil or interior. 
It formerly existed, but was rendered perma¬ 
nent by Sujah Khan. See Mathote. 
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ZILLAH, 

(a. zilaz). 

Side, part, district, division. A local divi¬ 
sion of a country, having reference to per¬ 
sonal jurisdiction. 

ZOOR TULLUB, 

(p.‘ wit pj zor-talab , from p. 
zor force, and a. wJtt 
talah demand, requisition). 

A compulsory exaction. 


ZUNGEER ZAMIN, 

(p. zanjir-zamin). 

Chain security. Several persons linked in 
security for each other. 

ZYMN, 

(a. zimn). 

The interior of any thing, what is included 
or contained, contents. The inventory, sche¬ 
dule, or described particulars accompanying a 
sunnud or grant of land. 

ZYR MATHOTE, 

See 2r« Mathotb. [5 0] 
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as Tumbuttoo. Their 


lesolate and hilly district of Barkoor; and it is not unlikely that at the period 
when it lost the greater part of its population, the land-holders were forced, by 
the difficulty of procuring labourers, to rent the greatest part of their estates to 
under-tenants. But even admitting this to be true, it will hardly account for 
the very great number of those tenants • and there 
seems therefore to be reason to suspect, that the land¬ 
lords may in several instances, have instructed their 
servants to call themselves tenants. Some parts of 
Korbuil, Buntwall, and Karrup, are as thinly inhabited 

- - tenants are also pretty numerous; but they do not 

bear near so high a proportion to the landlords as in that Maganie. In Manga¬ 
lore, Kit tel, and all the best cultivated districts, by much the greatest share of 
the land is in the hands of the landlords ; and this, I imagine, is the case even 
in Barkoor, nearer the sea. I think it also probable that the chalit guenies, or 
tenants at will, have been called mulguenies, or tenants by purchase, that is, 
for ever, because the landlords may get some additional rent from the former, 
whenever there is a higher offer: but they can get none fFom the latter, 
because their rent can be raised only by government, which was seldom done 
except at long intervals in former times, when an additional assessment was, 
imposed after a new valuation. 


<SL 


All the land now in cultivation in Canara, and a great deal more, was 
cultivated many centuries ago. The stability of the tenants, even though at 
will, encouraged them to improve [ 815 ] every field as much as they could. 
The rent fixed by the landlord, was calculated upon the produce of several 
years, while under his own management. These experiments have, in 
succeeding times, been often repeated ; so that every field is now known to the 
proprietor, generally, by written accounts, and always, by tradition, to be a field 
of so many moras produce. The landlord scarcely ever rents it below this rate, 
unless in particular situations, where the scarcity of labourers leaves him no 
alternative ; he has therefore no ground to look for any additional rent, from an 
increase of produce. He can only obtain, it, either by advancing money to the 
tenant, or giving him cowle, to enable him to make a plantation of cocoa-nut, 
or some other kind of trees. He may, likewise, sometimes gain a trifling 
additional rent, by the tenant levelling a few spots on the side of a hill. 


Besides the mul gueny, or tenant by purchase, there is, in some parts of 
Canara, and probably in Barkoor, another species of tenants for ever, called the 
nair gueny. The origin of this tenure, is, by some, derived from the tenants 
having held of the nairs, who were, in ancient times, masters of the country : 
but the more common opinion derives it from agricultural services, which gave 
the right of ploughing; the word nair signifying a plough : and, in this way, it 
corresponds, in some degree, to the description, which has sometimes been 
given of the soccage tenure.'^^ The nair mul gueny, as it is usually called, is 
both a more ancient and more secure tenure than the other, properly deno¬ 
minated shud mulgueny, or tenure by simple purchase. In this last case, when 
the descent to heirs, is not particularly specified, there are instances of the 
landlords resuming the farm, on the death of the tenant; but he is never 
allowed to retain it, unless where he is supported by the revenue servants. 


vol. m.—41 






TO FIFTH report from the select committee 

from Report of Collector of Southern Division of Canara ; 
dated 7 th August 1801. 


In the Oloor village, there are some few mul guenies or tenants by purchase, 
or gift, for ever, but by far the greater, and indeed, 

Extract from Report of nearly the whole in that and the other four villages, 

Collector of Southern | apprehend are chaly guenies , or tenants at will. It is 

Division of Canara, 7 th ^ dlfficuU tQ whjch is which. The landlords 

Au *- 9 all declare they are chaly guenies, because they look 

forward to increasing their rents. The tenants again declare they are mul 
guenies, because their rents can be raised only by government. Mul gueny 
tenures have been created after, by purchase ; in which case, a deed is a.ways 
entered into by the parties, often from the landlord’s friendship to his relations, 
and often in cases where tenants have offered to pay a higher rent for a mul 
gueny tenure. In the latter case, deeds are generally entered into, as also m 
the second, but oftener not. Under the late government so many vilianies 
were practised by, forcing title deeds from persons, that those having them, 
frequently buried them, or laid them by, in some place where time destroyed 
them. Those only who have deeds, or who can prove their tenure should be 
admitted as mul guenies. 

From every information I have been able to obtain, the number of mul 
guenies in Canara, is very small. Indeed by a statement of the Population ° u f 
the country, I have lately made, the total number of that class is 4^86, of which 
there are only 219 in the Barkoor taluk ; while the number in the Bekeil talook, 
which comprizes a part of ancient Malabar, amounts to 4,43^ 


Extract from Report of Collector of Southern Division of Canara ; 
dated 30th April 1802. 

Canara is so particularly circumstanced, that a tolerable correct estimate of 
its gross produce, may he formed from its known popu¬ 
lation, consumption; and exportation. The first, we 
know from last year’s accounts, on which, I shall 
calculate ; the second may be estimated pretty correctly 
by the first, and from a knowledge that the lowest 
class of people in the country, eat rice only; and the latter is accurately 
recorded. 


Extract from Report of 
Collector of Southern 
Division of Canara, 30th 
April 1802. 


By the revenue statement, last year the population, in men, women, and 
children, was 396,672 resident inhabitants. The general average consumption, 
from the best informed people, is at least one hany, of 78 rupees weight, per 
diem per head; at which rate, the consumption per day, would be corge 
224. 36. and per annum, 82,072. 36. In consideration, however, of several 
thousand Brahmins leaving the country for a few months every year, to go to 
the Tripctty pagoda, and other religious places of worship,—though the number 
coming from above the ghauts to Woospi, Soobramany, and other pagodas in 
Canara, is also great;—yet wishing to be rather low in my calculation, I have 
taken the consumption of one-half o r the inhabitants at a hany per day, and 
the remainder, at half a one; which reduces the before-mentioned quantity 
one-fourth, or to per diem 168 corge 27 moras, or, per annum 61,554 27 

Average exportation 4,00,000 moras ... ••• ••• 9 > 5 2 3 34 

Seed, or per col. 2, in No. i, and the quantity sown in 2d and 3d 
crops ••• ••• ... ••• ••• x *> 43 ^ 

Consumption for troops, followers, &c. at 3,000 heads, at one 
hany per day ... ... ... ••• 6,207 


Total corge 


... 88,723 19 







This quantity is less than that before calculated on by the shist, by 
1870. 31 ; more than which, I am confident, is consumed by the crews of the 
many hundred vessels, which touch at the different ports, in the course of the 
season, and many of which lay there for two and three months together. 

Every person must, in a great measure, be guided, in calculations of this 
sort, by the best obtainable accounts; but there are other circumstances which 
the manager on the spot, and he only can judge, from what may justify him in 
forming a more correct idea of the [ 816 ] resources of a country, than any 
accounts can show. This has been my case, in the present instance ; though 
obliged to calculate from the best accounts I could obtain, yet I knew, from 
general observation, and from a serious reflection on the actual state of tilings, 
that those accounts were considerably under-rated; and before examining my 
own idea with any other correspondent data, I calculated the accounts were 
deficient, in the rates mentioned in paragraph 10 ; the gross produce in rice, 
in col. 6, of No. 1, is ... ... ... ... 69,552 9 3*/4 

To which, add 25 per cent deficiency, that is 17 in the 
quantity of seed sown, or land cultivated, and 8 in the 
produce per mora ... ... ... ... 19,635 23 

Total produce, with supposed deficiency ... 80,177 33 7^ 

less than the calculation of produce by the shist.—Consumption, &c. 1,416. 16. 

equal to about 1 per cent. more. Inaccurate as all calculation of gross 
produce must be, even from an actual survey and valuation, yet, in comparing 
the supposed produce with the shist, in the first place, and then with the 
consumption of, and exportation from, the country, and finding each to corres¬ 
pond so nearly with the other, I feel a confidence in hazarding a belief, that 
it is thereby as nearly asccrtaind, as it would have been, supposing it to be 
so; and the value of the 90,594. 8, the esimated produce at the average rate 
of the ten talooks in col. 7, of No. r, would amount to star pagodas 14,88,387. 6 ; 
at this rate, the gross circar land tax, including what is collected by enaum- 
dars, would be equal to but 21 per cent, of the gross produce valuation, in rice 
only, and the ryots would have their garden produce besides. 

Another circumstance, affording a correspondent proof of the truth of the 
conclusions I have drawn, is worthy of mention. Hurry Hur Roy’s rekah on 
every 70 inoras of paddy, was only moras, which was supposed to yield one 
pagoda, and at that rate, was only about 10 per cent, of the gross produce: 
allowing, therefore, the present land tax to be double the ancient shist, after all 
deductions from rekah, or to be star pagodas 2,48,489. 32. 76, this equals about 
20 per cent, of what was then supposed the gross produce, and nearly corres¬ 
pondent with the percentage in the foregoing paragraph;—the difference 
between this sum, and the land tax entered in coll. 29, of No. 1, is star pagodas 
64,105. 29. 24; this sum, however, is no addition whatever to the shist, but 
arises from the resumed enaum land rent by Hyder and Tippoo, as also, from 
the melwassy that has lately been discovered. The enaums, it must be remem¬ 
bered, were included in the rekah, but deducted from the shist, on which I 
have made my calculations. Whatever credit may be due to the data here 
brought forward, we may rest satisfied, from the unequalled punctuality of its 
payment, from the few people under collection, from their generally improving 
state in their mode of dress and living; and, above all, from few, or no 
complaints, I may say, of the heaviness of assessment, that the present land 
rent is, generally, low enough to afford the inhabitants the meaus of making 
every needful improvement in the agricultural and general state of the country. 

The advantages they have already received from the mild and liberal 
principles of the Company’s government, would enable its landlords now 10 pay 
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a tax with ease, which, under the violent restrictions and universal corruption 
of the last government, they could not do; rent, and the progress of improve¬ 
ment, though they may even increase in extent, frequently decrease in 
proportion to the produce of land.—Canara, for instance, from the uninter¬ 
rupted security she now enjoys from the possession of freedom and the security 
of property, could better afford to pay the accumulated assessment imposed 
during the late government, than she could, what was collected under it.—In 
the first place, the landlords, from the rise in the price of rice, and every 
other grain or garden produce they cultivate, can pay their rent now from a 
much smaller portion of their gross produce, while the remainder yields 
them a larger sum than heretofore, to purchase the other necessaries of life, 
such as cloths, salt, &c.; which articles, in consequence of the trade being 
thrown open, are to be had much cheaper than under the two last, or even 
the Bednore government.—It may, beside the dearness of the greatest 
necessary of life, necessarily drawn, with its dearness of labour and all other 
wants, and that consequently the landlord’s other expenses may be expected 
to increase in proportion to his profit from the rise 
Sic in orig. in the price of the gross produce of his land ; Canara, 

however, is so peculiarly situated, that they in no way 
suffer this inconvenience ; the wants of the people are certainly so few, that 
it may be partly owing to this.—Every necessary but cloth, the country 
produces, and its rice is so sought after from every quarter, that the inhabi¬ 
tants have no occasion whatever, to be at the trouble of sending it to foreign 
markets, or seeking custom.—Foreign merchants even come and beg it of 
them; and these people seldom coming with empty vessels it happens that 
much more of the people's cloth than is necessary, is brought into the 
country, than can be expended, and thence they can buy it frequently at 
prime cost, or at a very moderate increase thereon.—The natural rise in the 
nominal price of labour, indeed, caused by that in the price of rice, in few 
cases, affects the landlords, all of whom have a number of dairds or slaves, 
by whom they cultivate their lands;—the wages of labour are, in most 
common cases of husbandry, confined to a full sufficiency for the food and 
clothing of the labourer:—when it is paid in money, there must of course 
be a nominal rise, in proportion to that of the greatest necessary of life; the 
increase in money, however, does not draw with it, that of the quantity of 
food or clothing: the labourer can purchase these, with what remains, nearly 
the same in every change. When the labourers are fed from the produce 
of the soil, and clothed, as in Canara, by their masters, their real wages 
are the same, from one generation to another; though the nominal value of 
what they receive for their sustenance, may be greater one year than another, 
the same quantities of rice per day, and of cloth per annum, are given to 
every labourer now, as [ 817 ] was customary from the earliest ages; and the 
landlords have the advantage of being able to purchase cloth now, considerably 
cheaper than at any former period ; they have also more frequent opportunities, 
from the increasing demand for labour, of letting out such of their slaves as they 
have not in employ themselves. The instruments of husbandry are so simple in 
India, that they can scarcely be reckoned on ; but cattle are something cheaper 
than under the Bydgnugger government. To every maganny there are village 
artificers, barbers, washermen, &c. to whom the landlord pays a certain 
quantity of grain per annum: this is not now increased to the landlords, 
though it is, in value, to the workmen; and is as an increase of pay. To 
them, money is rendered less valuable, in proportion to the smallness of the 
quantity of the greatest necessary of life, a given sum can command : but no 
other alteration in its value, has happened since the time of fixing the rekah; 
a coin, of similar weight to the Bahadry pagoda, was then in use, and of the 
same value, with respect to the other real or nominal coins of the country, as 



Nearly all the waste lands of Canara, are lying dose under the range of 
ghauts ; which tract has, for more than a century, been continually plundered, 
and many of its inhabitants carried off, or murdered, by some rebellious 
chieftain or other, and the remainder reduced to a state of extreme indigence; 
and I fear it must naturally, therefore, take a considerable time, ere those few 
can acquire the means and confidence to extend their cultivation, or others can 
be induced to go and lake lands in that quarter. All along the sea coast, as 
much land as ever was, is now in cultivation with paddy, and much more than 
ever was before known, converted into gardens. The number of lands, by the 
present is, greater than by the last general revennc statement, which is a proof 
how good and secure a property land is now considered. Under the late 
government, it was customary for persons to purchase and hold lands in the 
name of some opulent inhabitants, which gave a sort of security, and prevented 
any wretch, by bribing an asoph, or otherwise, from wresting it from him. 
Numerous landlords, in this and such like situations, have now come forward 
and proved their own right of inhabitance, which shows they have no small 
confidence in the government under which they are placed. 

I have before observed, that till the conquests by Hyder, land was univer¬ 
sally sold at the average of ten years purchase of the net rent, and that any 
bought for more or less, was considered an invalid transaction. The industry 
of the people, however, in the course of a number of years, has so much in¬ 
creased the rents of some, and the oppression of government, so reduced those 
of other estates, that there are many now, not saleable; but those that are, 
fetch from ten to sixteen years purchase. 

From general observation, I am inclined to think that, in the aggregate, 
the landlords may get about 18 per cent, and the undertenants, 75 or 58, 
leaving the remainder, or 24 or 25 per cent, of the gross produce, as the land 
tax. In Mangalore, Foloor, Buntwall, and Vettul talooks, however, I apprehend 
the landlords enjoy from 60 to 70 per cent, of their net rent, while their under¬ 
tenants also enjoy a large proportion of the gross produce. In most of the 
villages bordering on the range of the ghauts, or more than 20 miles inland, 
in proportion to its produce, land lets for considerably more than on the sea 
coast. Its distance from the place of export, may, in some measure, account 
for this ; but it is otherwise to be attributed to an extraordinary indulgence the 
landlords found it necessary to afford their tenants, to induce them to remain 
in such jungly and unhealthy situations. In many cases, also they have found 
it necessary to grant them moolgueny tenures , f. e. } tenants for ever, at a fixed 
rent. This species of tenure, is nearly as good as a freehold. It descends 
from father to son, and from uncles to nephews, as the law of the inhabitants 
may be, from one generation to another. A tenant can in no case be ousted, 
but for non-payment of rent; and even in this case, not till he has been 
fully recompensed by his landlord, for every lasting improvement he may 
have made to the land. A tenant without heirs, may bequeath his tenure 
to any person he pleases; the general custom, however, where there is no issue 
is, to adopt a son, or nephew, as successor, who has every claim the father 
or uncle had, with the consent of the landlord : he can also sell his property 
in such lands; and the purchaser stands in every way in the same respect 
towards the landlord as he did. Some tenures of this sort, are purchased, 
others are not; in the former case, in the event of the tenant’s wishing, at 
any time to give up his land, he may do so, and the landlord is bound to 
reimburse him for every lasting improvement made to the lands; as also to 
refund any consideration he may have received at the time of granting tenure. 
The tenants may also have their under-tenants, or chatty guetries , who hold 
in every way as challi guenies under land-holders. Any failure on the part of a 
moot gneny (under-tenant), is in no case a plea for keeping his superior land¬ 
lord in arrear of his rent. 
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There are chally guenies , or tenants at will, who, by courtesy, have become 
tenants in perpetuity ; these are such, as have held lands of a superior landlord 
for two generations or more ;—in some cases, indeed, it has been extended to 
those who have held 50 years, and who, with the consent of the superior, have at 
different times made expensive improvements in their lands, or have levelled, or 
brought others into cultivation. Such lands are generally supposed to descend 
from father to son, for ever, at the original rent agreed on. The superior has 
the right, either to raise his rent, or oust his tenant; but it is universally 
considered a stretch of power, so unjust and illiberal, that it is seldom or ever 
resorted to; at any rate, before it can be done, the tenant must be reimbursed 
in full for all lasting improvements. This custom, indeed, which is also 
extended by right to ail tenants at will for a year, even making improvements 
with the consent of their landlord, and, by courtesy, to those making them 
without his knowledge, is the grand fundamental system and prop of the Canara 
agricultural system, and is well worthy of imitation, either in other parts of 
India, or Europe. It alone may be said to have been the cause of half the 
land in Canara being brought into and kept in cultivation. [ 818 ] On the 
death of any landlord, his successor is obliged, by usage, to observe all engage¬ 
ments he may have made, either with challi or mool guenies. 


The rents of some tenants are paid in money, others, in grain, but at a 
fixed quantity; the former gain, in proportion as the value of the rice rises, 
because a smaller quantity of that article, will yield them the amount of their rent 
than heretofore the latter would gain if the price of rice was to fall lower than 
it was at the time their rent was fixed; but now they neither gain nor lose, 
though their landlords gain, in proportion as the price of the commodity they 
pay in rises. These circumstances; also that of the number of chaly and mool 
guenies under each landlord, are matters, which should have their weight in the 
consideration of any new permanent settlement, which may be ordered ; as the 
rent of mool guenies can in no case be increased, in proportion to the value of 
rice, or otherwise. When it is paid in money, it follows, that all additional 
assessments, hitherto made, or to come, have fallen, and must fall, on their 
landlords alone. This has been the chief cause of the net rent of many of them 
being so very trifling while their tenants are enjoying every ease they can wish 
for. Those landlords however, whose lands are farmed to challi, or tenants at 
will, have the option of raising their rent, either by commuting a money rent 
for one in kind, or by raising either, in proportion to the price of rice. I have 
not been able to ascertain the portions of each species of tenants, though I know 
the tenants at will are three times more numerous than the tenants for ever ; 
all the latter originally held by some written agreement; where it remains, 
there can be no doubt of the validity of the tenure, which seems to have been 
granted only in ancient times, or in cases of landlords bringing a large tract of 
the country into cultivation, when they seem to have thought it necessary to grant 
such indulgences to nev ryots. As, however, it has not been customary to 
grant new agreements on the decay of old ones, it happens that few ancient 
deeds can be produced, and the landlords, well aware of the advantages they 
will derive from converting a mool to a challi gueney, deny the authenticity of 
any copy they may keep, while the originals have generally been granted too 
long ago, to be proved. On the other hand, all challi guenies who have held 
more than a generation, urged long possession, as a proof of their mool gueny 
tenure ; all who have held at one fixed rent for fifty years, might be decided 
such, and all under that period, as liable to be ousted ; there would be no hard¬ 
ship in this, for it is reasonable to suppose that no landlords, especially pressed 
as they were, under the late government, would allow & tenant at will to cultivate 
a portion of his land at one certain rent for fifty years together, while his land 
tax to government was annually increasing. 

When the rent of a landlord trenches upon the sum required for the necessary 
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fubsistence of the tenants his failure will soon be equal, not only to the sum 
which is required to be deducted from that set aside for his maintenance, 
but to a much greater one; because, as he can now both pay his landlord's 
rent, and maintain himself only by diminishing the usual and necessary 
expenses of cultivation, the produce will also lessen and sink, at least 
to a hilf or third of its former amount, when his failure becomes irremediable, 
and the landlord’s loss much greater than the original increase of rent. When 
the government land tax trenches on the landlord’s net rent, in the same way 
the same consequences must ensue ; and to prevent the land tax so doing, the 
only effectual way is, to define a tenure and rent for the under-tenants of 
landlords, by which that of government can be regulated.—Under-tenants 
holding in the state of security they do in Canara. carry improvement to the 
greatest possible extent: they are always able to pay their rent regularly to their 
superior, which enables him to do so likewise to government; the ensuring also, 
in this way, the high cultivation of the lands by under-tenants, in the event of 
a failure on the part of the landlords to government, his estates will always meet 
a ready and advantageous sale. 


Extracts from REPORT of Collector of Northern Division of C ANAR A 
dated 25th April T802. 


Extract from Report of 
Collector of Northern 
Division of Canara, 25th 
April 1802. 

entered in column 5, 
the greatest part of the 


CIRCAR Lands, from the want of owners, are never so well cultivated as 
they would be, were they private ; besides, they are, 
in general, worse situated in Canara for retaining water. 
A large reduction was therefore made by Major Munro, 
during his first settlement, to enable their cultivators 
to bestow more labour upon them; and the sum 
is the increase in consequence. In columns 12 and 15, 
increase appearing in the Cundapoor district, arises 
from false accounts having been detected. I have made no decrease in column 
opposite to No. 8. in the increase, because there is no reason for restoring the 
full amount collected under that head. As much as necessary, only, will be 
returned ; so that it is for the advantage of government to resume all remissions 
of this nature which, for several years i>ast, has been literally a reduction of 
land-rent; for the same bank cannot be supposed to burst, or be overflown, 
every year successively. 

I now perceive I was too sanguine in expecting that the number of land¬ 
lords, or rather proprietors, would be considerably increased this year. I naturally 
imagined, that as the ryots became more acquainted with our government, and 
finding that their rents were not risen beyond the point they must have expected, 
that they would endeavour to secure the right of possession to their land, by 
demanding a sunnud of the cirear: but it has been proved by enquiries 
made during the course of the survey, that many of the mool guenies, 
or tenants for ever, are, in many respects, better off than the landlords : 
indeed, while rice is dear, as it has lately been, there can be no doubt 
of their being so. I likewise did not consider that the mool guenies, 
in order to become proprietors, must necessarily relinquish the [ 819 ] 
lands they have so long cultivated, in order to occupy new, unless their land¬ 
lords would consent to alienate such portion of their estates as was occupied by 
tenantry, in consideration of a nuzzeranah, or present; but land is too eagerly 
coveted in Canara, for us to expect that. The mool guenies are in every sense, 
proprietors : but, as they hold their lands of landlords, the circar cannot inter¬ 
fere in their rent. Revenue may lose something, by their being so; but the 
people are unquestionably happier as they are ; and as a proof of which, not a 
single mool gueny has become a proprietor of circar land this year. Some of 
the chaly guenies, or tenants as will, may occasionally desert their landlords, 
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and become proprietors ; but I conclude, that the increase of private estates in 
future, will chiefly arise from the affluence of some landlords enabling them to 
extend their old estates. 

The sum in column 12 is owing to false representations of the ryots being 
detected: that in column 13 is the total avowed amount of melwassi enjoyed 
by the bramins of Cundipore for Fusly 1210 (1800-1) which is paid back in the 
column 23 : but that in column 14 is newly discovered melwassi and for which 
I am chiefly indebted to the vigilance of the Kham Wassool and his gomastahs. 
The sums in the decrease columns, being occasioned by the reverse reasons to 
those in the increase, require no particular explanation. 

This statement, from its intimate connection with the land-rent, has 
occupied by far the greatest share of my attention. I shall, therefore, defer 
mentioning the customs till the close of this letter, beginning with the principles 
on which the current year’s settlement has been made. 

As it was necessary to determine some point within myself, to which the 
rent of lands should be raised, that have had a portion of their rent excused 
lately, from various causes, in order to bring up the value of the depressed 
estates to the general level, I circulated the following Hokumnama among the 
aumildars, to serve as a guide in levying an additional assessment on the 
inhabitants this year; subject, however, to such alterations, as I might deem 
necessary on reaching the different districts. 

1 st. All those assessed at the full rent on the shist, with all its additions, 
to remain fixed, provided their ability is sufficient to discharge that rent 
punctually. 

2d. In increasing rents this year, not to demand more than the rent of 
Hydcr, and three-fourths of the additional assessments. 

3d. In assessing lands newly cultivated, not to exact more than three 
fanams per pagoda this year, three the next, and four the year after. 

4th. Lands paying the Bednore rent only, not to have more than one- 
fourth of the additional assessment laid on them this year. 

5th. In assessing lands for which the owner had a cowle, to follow the 
rules contained in it, 

My principal reason for circulating the above rules, was to guard against too 
sudden a demand of the whole or full rent, wishing to be the judge myself how 
far the cultivators could afford that rent or not; and the third clause is to prevent 
checking improvements ; for if every field, newly brought into cultivation, was 
to be taxed according to its produce the very first year, it would discourage the 
landlords greatly. I hope the propriety of the above few rules will appear 
obvious; for to burthen those with the rent of Tippoo who never paid it 
before, and whose low rent, at present, has most probably been counterbalanced 
by the high nuzzerana, or purchase money, paid in consequence, would not 
only be incompatible with the permanent system, but would be carrying our 
rent much higher than government would desire to see it. After having 
determined the rent of each district, with the consent of the inhabitants, I 
always allowed a couple of hundred pagodas to be left in reserve, either to be 
collected or not, as circumstances happened towards the close of the Fusly, 
and advising the aumildar to be attentive in his collections from those who paid 
above 7 Fs. of the extra assessment. In assessing the maganies situated near 
the foot of the Ghauts, I was careful not to exact too heavy a rent from the 
cultivators ; and am happy to observe, that a great deal of extra cultivation has 
been brought to account this Fusly. An easy land-rent, for several years, will 
be the surest means of increasing the cultivation in those maganies, and counter¬ 
balance the inconvenience they must sustain in the disposal of their produce, 
by their distance from the sea, 
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Being resolved to ascertain, as correctly ns I could, the various rates of 
rent paid by the inhabitants of the Northern Division, in order to form a 
standard for every district, deduced from the average rent paid by each, I have 
shown in the accompanying Statement, the number of people paying all the 
gradations of rent, from the simple shist to the whole of the additional assess¬ 
ments, by entering the rents under the class to which they approached the 
nearest, and which I conceive to be sufficiently minute to form a general idea 
of the land rent of any particular district. This statement is useful to me in 
many respects, but particularly in showing the ability of the cultivators below 
the Ghauts; for the Board will perceive that the land-ren* is lighter, the further 
north it goes. Major Munro was so sensible of the difference between the 
districts of Honawer and Ankalah, and those situated to the southward of 
the Cundipoor river, in point of fertility and population, that in the cowles 
granted to their inhabitants, the terms vary twice in Honawer, and three times 
in Ankalah. It also enables me to state with greater confidence, the plan I 
have in contemplation for assessing my division, the ensuing Fusly. 

The rents of every individual having been adjusted this year with the 
utmost particularity (for they were almost all pronounced by myself) and 
having every reason to believe that the rents of old estates are not only 
sufficiently high, but incapable of beating any [ 820 ] addition, without discourag¬ 
ing all improvements, it is my intention, during my next circuit, to demand no 
increase which does not arise from the following causes, viz. newly discovered 
melwassi land, the rents of which may have been concealed from the knowledge 
of the district cutcherries; circar waste cultivated, and waste upon estates ; and 
in demanding rent from those heads, not to exceed the following standard or 
proportion of the additional assessments of each district; viz. 


75 per Ct. 


Cundipore 


Honawer 

Ankalah 

Goobah 

Soondah 


5 °* 

35 - 

25 * 

3 °* 

30 . 

30 - 


Bun wassee 


Belghi 


And I shall give my reasons for each, in a few words. 

The district of Cundipore is evidently much more populous and higher 
cultivated than either Honawer or Ankalah. It’s chief seaport is more frequent¬ 
ed than any other in Canara, except Mangalore. It exports the greatest quantity 
of rice, is situated directly opposite Nuggur ghaut, and commands a portion of 
the trade to and from Mysore, which may he expected to increase; and it is in 
Major Munro’s opinion, as well as my own, the one of all others, capable of 
bearing the highest assessment. Honawer is in the next best condition below 
the Ghauts, and produces, besides rice, a large quantity of pepper and beetle 
nut; but its chief drawback is a thinness of population. Ankalah is, in the 
worst condition; contains less inhabitants, more overrun with jungle, and 
possesses fewer private estates than any district in Canara. In the northern part 
especially, they have little idea of landed property, except in gardens; and 
the whole of that district bears a great resemblance to Soondah. Soopa is the 
most jungly desolate district above the Ghauts and produces very little pepper 
and beetle compared to Soondah, Bunawassee, or Belghi, which appear to me to 
be much the same in capability. Bunwassee is obviously the most open, and 
the best cultivated with rice lands, but not gardens. 

By adopting the standard I have proposed upon those now paying a low 
rent, there would only be occasion to alter the rent of 4,097 individuals next 
year, instead of 8,652 ; the number remaining fixed in each district would then 
be as follows, and would increase greatly, every year : 
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a 


Cundipore 

Honawer 

Ankalah 

Soopah 

Soondah 

Bunwassee 

Belghi 


Total 

No, of Cultivators 
in 1211. 

To remain 
fixed in T2i 2. 

To alter 
in 12x2. 

2,372 

1,881 

491 

4,065 

3)429 

636 

3,7i« 

2,690 

1,021 

4,087 

2,924 

1,163 

1,056 

688 

368 

1,027 

890 

137 

94S 

664 

281 


13,166 

4,097 


t the Board, in their proceedings on the settlement of 1210, have 

observed, “ That the revenue will annually improve, not by an enhancement 
of the assessment, but by giving confidence that it will not be raised,” they 
may probably conceive that 1 have deviated from the above rule, when I ought 
not to have done so. The moderate increase in columns 2 and 3 of Statement 
2, will, however, take away all blame from me of that nature : fora moderate 
land-rent has ever been, in my mind, the surest spring of encouragement, and 
without which, a country can seldom improve. I know the Board would be 
most pleased to find my annual increase arising from the conversion of circar 
lands into private estates, and the cultivation of arable waste ; but had I added 
no other increase to my present year’s jummabundy, but what arose from those 
heads, the addition would have been very small indeed, and might have led 
you to suppose that a very different management obtained, in the northern to 
the southern division. It may safely be concluded, that, before any consider¬ 
able portion of circar waste land can be brought into cultivation, the northern 
division must receive cither a great addition of inhabitants, or a sensible increase 
to the wealth of the present number; because I conceive that abundance of 
waste lands are still to be found upon estates, epecially in Honawer and 
Ankalah. 


From the accompanying Survey Statements, it appears that Belghi is the 
lightest assessed in gardens, and Bumvassee in rice lands ; and it is fortunate 
for the inhabitants of the latter district, that it is so, for a very large proportion 
of it, is totally unfit for gardens. Major [821] Munro supposes that the 
difference of customs being more in Belghi than in Soondah, prevents the culti¬ 
vators in the former, from demanding so high a price for their produce: 
consequently to cause the profits in both districts, to be pretty equal; however, 
I am apt to suppose, notwithstanding the double duty in Belghi, that gardens 
are more valuaole there than in Soondah, because the demand for the whole 
produce of the country is such (unless in times of disturbances) that I imagine 
tne actual dnierence of the price is not so great as he conceived it. With 
rega.nl to assessing Belghi the same as Soondah, it would undoubtedly be 
wrong to attempt it, because the amount that would be lost, by a diminution 
of the customs, would far exceed any gain in the land-rent. Even before 
tne survey took place, I foresaw that the rent of rice lands in Belghi was very 
high, from the number who paid full rent; and I, therefore, added little or 
nothing to their cultivators this year, that I might make the assessment every¬ 
where as equal as I could. I shall hereafter furnish your Board with a com¬ 
parison betv. een the rents of paddy fields and gardens above and below the 
Ghauts, by foiwarcling certain queries to Mr. Ravensbaw, to be returned to me. 
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I can draw no comparison at present between the rents of this country and the 
Baramahl, from the want of correct averages of the latter; however, I believe 
it is well known that the rents here are much lower. 


That they are sufficiently low throughout Soondah and Belghi, I am 
thoroughly convinced of, since my residence above the Ghauts ; were they 
otherwise, I should certainly have had some convincing proof of it, before now. 
But of the complainants who came before me, not one in fifty was about their 
rent; they chiefly relate to debts, and petty transactions among themselves; 
very few are concerning land, which proves, I think, incontestibly, that the 
people are contented with the present assessment; and also, that land is not 
valuable above, as it is below the Ghauts. There are also certain leading points 
by which the person entrusted with the management of a country can judge 
of the wealth or poverty of its inhabitants; and the following, as they differ 
so much from what I have seen, or expected to have met with, deserve to be 
noticed :—First, the ease with which the settlement of every district is annually 
effectedsecondly, from their great litigiousness in points concerning land 
compared to any others, is a sure sign of its value, whatever may be the rent 
paid for it;—and, thirdly, from frequent indirect acknowledgment of their 
present comfortable state, corroborated by the opinion of my own cutcherry, 
who are most of them, natives of Canara;-—and lastly, from there being scarcely 
a single town of any consequence, in which there are not a few new houses, 
and other signs of improvement, to be met with annually. I, therefore, do 
not hesitate to assert that the present year's settlement of the land-rent is a 
moderate one, throughout the Northern division ; the amount of which will be 
realized in a few weeks more, with ease and certainty; and that it is by no 
means, above the abilities of its inhabitants. 


Extracts from Mr. Thackeray's Report; dated 4th August 1807. 

THE greater part of the lands in Canara are private property. The former, 
and present state of private property, has been so 
Extracts from Mr. Tha. amply discussed by Major Munro, that it leaves me 
ckeray’s Report; dated 4 little to say on the subject. Original inscriptions on 
Aug. 1807. stone and copper prove the antiquity of this venerable 

institution. They consist of grants of ancient princes 
to pagodas, &c. granting the land-tax derivable from certain lands and villages ; 
thus transferring the land-tax from the treasury, to the individual grantee : but 
the property in the soil was not granted, because not possessed or claimed by 
the prince, when. V to ave the absolute property in the soil; the sunnud expressly 
mentions the previous purchase of the right. 

Although black books, papers, leaves, or even copper-plates, are often 
forged ; yet these inscriptions, so generally found, could not have been forged. 
They, therefore, are unquestionable evidence to the antiquity and validity of 
the institution. 

The black books, however, are very curious records ; and as inscriptions, 
black books, tradition, annual settlements, and revenue accounts, all concur to 
show whai the ancient land tax was ; to show that it was light and fixed, they 
show that the lands were private property. The sunnuds, and inscriptions on 
stones and copper, are to be found, in every part of Canara ; in every pagoda ; 
they together with the revenue accounts, the black books, tradition, and the 
state of the country, afford undeniable proof of the antiquity of the institution. 
A complete investigation of these ancient inscriptions would throw great light 
on the former state of the country, perhaps of the ancient history of India. 
The different princes of Bednore, Bijjanuggur, and even Mysore, never seem to 
have questioned the general rights of the people, though an arbitrary assessment, 
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some private estates less 


The power to sell and mortgage lands, all along exercised by the land¬ 
holders in Canara; the readiness of others to buy or take them, in pledge; 
show that the people at large, have a good opinion of the validity of the title. 
This practice prevails, indeed, in those provinces, where the cirkar is proprietor; 
but it is not so, in general. The culture they have bestowed on the land, 
shows that they confided that government would respect their rights ; indeed 
this culture, as it has chiefly rendered the lands valuable, gives them a right in 
them, according to the general principles of natural justice. The attachment 
which they show to their estates, is a proof of the validity of their titles ; 
and the rules which exist for the sale and mortgage and lease of land, 
show that it has been long private property. It may be said, that original 
grants conferring the rights of property to the primitive grantees, [ 822 ] 
should be produced, that it should be shown what prince originally granted the 
land to individuals; but it may be answered, that perhaps in no country, at 
least in no country long settled and civilized, do such original grants or title 
deeds exist. The sovereign may have granted away escheated estates, or 
unclaimed lands, and such grants are to be found in Canara, and in Europe ; 
but if the rights of individual proprietors at large, were traced up, or rather if 
private rights in certain lands were traced up, they would soon be lost in 
antiquity ; and prescription would be found, the general original title. Deeds 
transferring land are to be found in Canara, and in England ^ grants conferring 
cirkar lands are forthcoming, in both countries ; but perhaps, in neither country, 
original grants or deeds conferring or establishing the primitive right in private 
property in the soil, could be found ; for they most likely, never existed. A 
man cultivated a certain field—mixed his labour with the soil—and in process 
of time, obtained a title, by prescription, which is the best of all titles. Indeed, 
no person who has seen Canara, or considered the subject, can doubt the 
antiquity and validity of the titles of the Canara landlords ; and any government 
that should attempt to overturn it, would act like the French government when 
it confiscated the private estates of the nobility and church. 


The land is frequently pledged; and is, generally speaking, deeply incum¬ 
bered. One species of mortgage is, when the land is merely pledged, and the 
deeds and papers relating to it, arc put into the hands of the mortgagee. This 
transaction is termed Toorudht . In this case, the mortgagee merely receives a 
quantity of rice equal to the interest due on his loan ; but has no interference 
in the management of the estate. When it happens that the proprietor, not 
only being unable to pay the principal, also fails to pay the interest regularly, he 
is obliged to make over the land itself to the mortgagee, who takes possession, 
and becomes a fixed tenant, manages the estate, and pays the land tax ; however, 
on receiving the full amount of his debt, he must deliver up the land. 
This transaction is termed Bhogyadhi , or pledge in possession ; and is the more 
common kind of mortgage. Rules exist for the redemption of the land, and 
adjustment of the accounts. The proceeds of the estate, and the improvements 
which have been made, are usually settled by an arbitration. The general use 
of pledging land, renders the sale of it, less common; however, notwithstanding 
the aversion felt in totally alienating their ancient patrimony, there are many 
instances of actual sale. Land generally sells for from eight to twelve years 
purchase money, on the clear rent; near Benul, they said, it only sold for four 
years purchase ; though they admitted that they got about half the rent clear; 
that is, money laid out in the purchase of land, ought to bring ten or twelve 
per cent, interest. The inequality of the land-tax, and the distance from great 
towns, perhaps, makes the value of land, vary ; in some places, it is not saleable. 
In some cases estates bought ninety or a hundred years ago, for a considerable 
sum, would not, as the owners say, sell at all now, on account of the extra 






__which has been laid on, since the purchase. The land-tax is heavier 

than in the northern parts of Malabar, and land is perhaps more completely 
cultivated, which seem to be the causes of the higher price at which it is sold, 
in Malabar. 
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Land is leased to tenants at will, or to fixed tenants. The tenants at will 
usually, pay a certain quantity of rice, or sometimes money, upon the quantity 
of seed supposed to be requisite to sow the land. The lands are classed into 
first, second, and third sort; and each field is reckoned and called a field of so 
many morahs. Though the proprietors have power to turn out or raise the 
rents of the tenants at will, they seldom do so, but go on content with the 
customary rent. The rent lies between one-fourth and one-third of the gross 
produce ; but in general, near one half, I should imagine seldom more than one 
half seldom less than one-third. Hands stock are scarce ; as the country gets 
more populous, rents may be raised. 

The fixed tenants are a kind of sub-proprietors and are, in some respects, 
more independent than the proprietors from whom they hold. Major Munro 
has described the two tenures of A r air Moolf;u<ni, and Skud Moolgueni; so that 
I need say little on the subject. These fixed tenants, sometimes ’ again let out 
their estates, to tenants at will. If the fixed tenants die without heirs, the land 
reverts to the original proprietor. The landlord and tenant sometimes dispute 
about the nature of the tenure, the landlord asserting, that he is merely a 
tenant at will; the tenant contending, that he is a fixed tenant: and the general 
loss of deeds and written documents renders it a doubtful question. The 
jealousy which must exist to produce these kinds of disputes between landlord 
and tenant, would afford one way of ascertaining the rent. Few moo/guenirs, or 
fixed tenants, have, it is said, been created since the Company’s government. 
This is attributed, by the collector, to their confidence in our government 
this is one cause ; and the increasing stock of the landlord, which enables him 
to cultivate more of his own estate, is perhaps another. The moolguenies, or 
fixed tenants, have not been obliged to contribute any thing when the proprietor 
has been extra assessed ; however, I should think that they ought to contribute 
in the same manner, in proportion to the value of their estates. If it be just 
to equalize the assessment on the landlords, it ought to find its level 
on the fixed tenants. On the whole, the state of landed property is nearly 
the same, in both these provinces. The property in the soil rests in 
individuals, or rather in families. Transfers, mortgages, and successions to 
lands, are generally regulated on the same principles, and by similar rules, 
except where violence may have rendered property less valuable, or the different 
rules of cast and place, may occasion different customs. Land is [ 823 ] 
valuable in proportion to the clear rent, and loses its value when the land-tax 
becomes so heavy, as to absorb the whole rent. Under the Mysore government, 
few landlords chose to avow the full extent of their property, and some part was 
held in the name of a relation. Some private lands are held in the name of 
pagodas, because church lands are favoured j—some lands were held in the 
name of one person, who managed for several co-partners; and some lands were 
held by the revenue servants, under feigned names, to avoid suspicion. 

The great difference between the land in these two provinces, and those 
in other provinces, is, that here, it is vested in individualsthere, in commu¬ 
nities. The villages above the Ghauts are like corporations, communities, 
municipalities, republics, who are the proprietors of the whole lands of the 
villages ; at least, they and the circar share the qualities of property between 
them. They have cleared and cultivated the village lands, time out of mind ; 
and there is uone but the cirkar who can claim any share in the property from 
them. The village community only wants a fixed land-tax, which shall leave 
them some part of the rent, to become joint proprietors of the village lands: 
they are at present, however, only common tenants, because, in most places the 
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draws the whole landlord’s rent. If the government exacted the 
whole rent from Canara and Malabar, the present proprietors would not be 
common, but individual tenants. 


From the earliest times to the middle of the fourteenth century, the land 
was assessed at a quantity of rice equal to the quantity of paddy supposed to 
be necessary to sow it ; so that a field which required io kandies of paddy to 
sow it, paid a land-tax of io kandies of rice, which was paid in either money or 
kind. 

Between the years 1334 and 1347, Hurrihur Roy, king of Bijanugger, made 
a new assessment, on the principle laid down in the shaster, where the produce 
is supposed to be to the seed as 12 to 1. Agreeably to this computation, he 
supposed that 2^ katties of seed yielded thirty katties of paddy, which he 

divided as follows : 

To the landlord ... ... ... 7^ or 25 per cent. 

To the labourer ... ... ... 15 or 50 percent. 

To the sirkar ... ... ... or 25 per cent, 

and still following the shaster, he divided the sirkar share as follows : 

To the sirkar i-6th of the gross, or ... ... 5 

To churches i-3oth of the gross ... ... 1 

To Brahmins i-aotb ... .. ... 1J 

ji 

This settlement was concluded upon a rough estimate of the quantity of 
seed usually sown, and it remained without any alteration, till the country was 
transferred to the Bednore government about the middle of the seventeenth 
century ; the Bednore government had levied an additional 50 per cent., and 
in 1660 the Bijnuggur and Bednore assessment together, formed the shist or 
standard, which amounted, 

In Canara ... ... 2,02,229 29 47 

In Soondah ... ... 44,393 20 45 


Total standard shist ... 2,46,623 14 12 


This remained for near a century, the land-tax of Canara; but in the 
eighteenth century, the Bednore government laid on 
additional cesses, and raised the land-tax to ... ... 3,14,007 4 52 

Hyder laid on an extra assessment, and raised the 
revenue to ... ... ... ... 5,33,202 4 17 


Tippoo, by extra assessment and new heads of revenue, 
raised it to ... ... ... ... 8,68,678 25 16 

But from this must be deducted, additions never likely 
to be collected, amounting to ... ... ... 2,52,58922 76 

Leaving Tippoo’s assessment ... 6,16,089 2 20; 

of this sum, the shist or standard came to 3,59,752. 32. 35. ; the rest consisted 
of impositions and extra assessment. 

This sum was however merely a nominal assessment; for he never collected 
more than 4,73,550. 3. 12., and of that, about 25,938 arose from the sale of 
grain, and items not properly of land revenue. [ 824 ] 
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Major Munro took this settlement as the basis of his assessment of Fusly 
1209; he added some fresh items and new heads of revenue, but deducted 
i>5°»?4° 4* 36* on accouut of waste land, heads of revenue lost, and the balance 
constituted the settlement of Fusly 1209, and amounted to 4,65,148. 33. 64. 


Of this sum the ancient shist was 
Shamul, or extra assessment 
New heads of revenue 
Village taxes 


2,84,604 

28 

45 

1,53.458 

30 

30 

16,580 

— 

67 

io. 5 °S 

IO 

2 

4.65,148 

33 

64 


The collectors of Canara have ever since gone on, lowering or raising the 
rent, according to circumstances. Upon Tippoo’s standard, each ryot’s pay¬ 
ment to government consists of two parts, shist and shamul. The shist is the 
old land-tax, and is easy : the shamul is the extra assessment, which is some¬ 
times more, sometimes less, than the shist Few individuals pay the full sum, 
including shist and shamul; but while the collector keeps the full standard, 
6,16,089. 2. 20 in view, the ryots have to look forward to pay it, according to 
the Kykagfiiz , as it is termed. This standard is too high ; but the annual settle¬ 
ment is made with a view to it, and the amount is regulated by circumstances. 


It may here be proper to observe, that though the standard of Tippoo be 
too high for the country, yet that the settlement of Fusly 
1799*1800. 1209, was concluded, and regularly collected, under 

great disadvantages. Canara had been almost desolat¬ 
ed by many years of oppressive government; and latterly, by the confusion 
which the war with the English had occasioned. Major Munro was appointed 
collector after the fall of Seringapatam, and did not enter Canara till late in 
1799, when the Mysore troops were still in possession of the forts, which they 
did not give up for some time, until a force had entered and laid siege to the 
fort of Jumalabad. No sooner had they evacuated the province, than Dhoon- 
dia’s people took possession of the country above the Ghauts; and several 
adventurers sprung up in different parts of the country, who occasioned great 
confusion till the middle of 1800. Some of the adventurers surprized and took 
the strong fort of Jumalabad ; others got into other districts; and a general scene 
of confusion, if not civil war, took place. Notwithstanding all this confusion, 
and the low state to which former bad governments had reduced the province, 
the revenue of Fusly 1209 was collected, and the people, so far from murmuring, 
universally supported the collector, and enabled him to seize or drive out the 
adventurers who had occasioned so much trouble. The people paid the 
revenue regularly, and turned out, with arms in their hands, whenever there 
were intruders or disturbers of the peace, and by their own exertions, restored 
order. 


Major Munro proposed a reduction of 36,164 pagodas from the settlement 
of Fusly 1209, calculating all the circumstances of each district, so as to reduce 
the assessment, where it was heavy, and generally equalize it. He thought it 
difficult to ascertain the landlord’s rent, and proposed this mode of reduction, 
which he considered necessary to give that spirit to agriculture, which former 
ages never saw. His opinion seems to have 'been justified by experience : the 
Fusly 1209 settlement has been, in some measure increased ; and though the 
country has improved, those rapid advances which a Seduction might have 
produced, have perhaps not taken place. [ 825 ] 
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Extracts from REPORTS respecting the LAND TENURES in the 
CARNATIC and MYSORE TERRITORY. 


Extract REPORT of Collector of SOUTHERN POLIGAR PESHCUSH; 
29th December 1800. 

I N a former part of this Report, I expressed my intention of offering, for your 
consideration, some reflections upon the introduction of the Permanent 
Settlement in these countries. Those observations 
Extract Report of Col- have no reference to the system itself, more than 

Piwhcush 1 ^dated ' to ex P ress that respect, which must be universally felt 
Dec. 1 1800. ^ for the enlightened principles upon which it is founded, 

and especially by collectors, who, with hourly experience 
of the disorders and embarrassments of the present modes of finance and 
justice, cannot but anxiously desire and promote a system, which brings relief 
from these evils, and places the honour, security, and advantage of the 
Company’s government, upon the only solid basis on which it can rest,—the 
happiness and prosperity of the people. 

91. The observations I have to offer, apply exclusively to the opinions 
entertained, as to the right of property in the lands of the country in general, 
at the present day : opinions, which claim to be attentively considered, before 
changes, founded altogether on the faith and force of them, are finally determined 
on. I understand it to be a fundamental principle to the introduction of the 
new system, as defined in your instructions, that all lands denominated havelly, 
are the lands of government j and that ail the lands denominated pollams, are 
the lands of the poligar;—that the proprietary right of government in the 
havelly lands, is to be sold in perpetuity to any natives who may wish to buy 
them ; and that the proprietary right of the poligars, are to be confirmed to 
them, in the most full and solemn manner;—and though reservation is made, 
that in confirming the rights of zemindars or poligars, the ascertained rights of 
talookdars or other individuals (for a description of whom I am referred to an 
extract from the Bengal Regulations) shall not be violated; yet in the havellies, 
no such reservation is particularly expressed; and upon reference to the Bengal 
Regulations, for a description of the nature of those rights, which the zemindars 
were to respect, the reservation does not appear to me to be extended so far as 
is necessary in these countries (whether havellies or pollams), in order to secure 
the legitimate ends of the system, the confidence of the people, and the establish¬ 
ment of internal order and peace. 

92. As it is, in every point of view, of the highest importance, that the 
nature of the rights to be ceded to the proprietary land-holders, be thoroughly 
understood, before the lands are sold, I shall first explain the nature of the 
tenures under which all the lands in the Tinnevelly poliams, in Rammad, 
and in in the Shevagunga district, from manniums and church lands, may be 
comprehended. 

First, Villages of the agraghrak vadiky^ or villages of which the absolute 
proprietary right is chiefly held by Braniins: Secondly, Villages of the pundarah 
vadiky , or villages of which the absolute proprietary right is chiefly held by 
soodra inhabitants: Thirdly, Villages which, having gone to perfect waste, 
sooclra inhabitants were invited to occupy and to cultivate them. 

93. First. Of the agraharah vadiky :—This tenure usually takes its name 
from the Bramins, not only from their being inhabitants of the superior cast, 
but from the village being originally bestowed on them; and because they 
possess the chief authority among the inhabitants.—It has been acquired in 
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ways, but chiefly, it is presumed, by rulers, or other personages of rank 
and opulence, giving them originally as endowments to communities of 
Bramins ; and by buying them from others, for this particular purpose. This 
property has of course, in the lapse of many years, undergone many changes, 
and has been invariably transferred, sold, and purchased, at the pleasure of 
the owners. It is essential to the validity of every transfer, that it be sanc¬ 
tioned and authenticated by every individual concerned in the property of his 
village.—The property itself, is denominated pung or banghum , literally 
signifying, share and proportion. Four of these pungs, constitute what is 
termed a car ay % and each village is said to consist of so many pungs, and 
each individual share, of so many caray, more or less. The right of property, 
in the proportion of these shares, is ascertained in the village kosham, which 
is an accurate register of this property, in the same manner as the jyarum 
account of its lands. The right of caray rarely conveys a right to any pro¬ 
prietor, to any specific spot of land in perpetuity; and whenever this practice 
prevails, it seems a departure from the original institution. The property of 
the whole village, is common to the whole number of propritors :—Every 
transaction of revenue; every matter of loss and gain, is common to them all, 
to the extent of their respective shares; and as they arc all jointly, and 
separately, responsible for the revenue of the village, according to the strict 
construction of their tenures, so they are all alike equally entitled, to 
any emolument or advantage which may arise therefrom. So tenacious 
indeed, are they of this established right, of every village benefit being in 
common, that a sort of lottery takes place, at stated times, to make a new 
distribution of [ 826 ] village lands, by which they change owners for a certain 
period, until the lottery is renewed. By this means, they generally continue to 
pass from one proprietor to another^ so as to exclude effectually indeed the right 
of any particular spot, but to establish the right of the general body, to the whole 
village in common. 

94. Secondly, Villages of the pundary vadiky. Though the natives 
invariably made this distinction, it appears, in fact, more a distinction of cast 
than of tenure, since the difference is characterized by nothing more, than that 
the influence of Bramins, and their property, predominates in the agraharah 
vadiky : the former rarely allowing soodras to intermix in their villages, for fear 
their importance and estimation, as a community of Bramins, may be diminished 
by a connexion with such inferior parties ; and on the other hand, the soodras 
as carefully and zealously avoiding the admission of Bramins, however small, 
as their property would draw to them too much consideration, usurp all 
authority, and invade their rights. This mutual suspicion and jealousy, 
together with religious distinctions, has therefore occasioned that separation of 
them, which is generally to be observed, and has had force to prevent, what the 
sale of transfer lands, was so powerfully calculated to bring about,—the indis¬ 
criminate existence of casts, in the property of villages. For your special 
consideration, I shall here annex the translate of a bill of sale from one ryot to 
another, upon the occasion of disposing of one or more shares in a village of 
the pandarah, or agraharah vadiky, and accompanying, you will find translations 
and copies of similar accounts.—The deed usually commences with a specifica¬ 
tion of the day of the week, the age of the month, and year of the Malabar 
andoo, or cycle of sixty years ; the year of the sawlivaganah sagarthum ; and the 
calyoogum eras; together with the auspicious and happy position of the 
celestial bodies; and then commonly proceeds, in terms to the following 
effect:—“I. A. B. of the village of C, containing twenty-eight shares, do 
“hereby execute to D. E. of the same village, this deed of sale; that is to say, 
“having sold to you, in this village, one share of my own six shares therein, 
“I do hereby execute to you this deed of the full and absolute sale thereof ; 
“and you having further paid, and I having actually received, one hundred 
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“chuckrums, duly shroffed, in full value thereof, you are accordingly, to the 
“extent of the share now transferred and sold to you, fully to possess and enjoy 
“all nunjab, punjab, islands, water, stone, topes, jungles, riches, treasure, and 
“every well which sinks beneath, or every tree that rises above, the earth ; 
“with every general benefit, of every sort, from father to son, through every 
“generation, as long as the waters of the Cauvery flow, vegetation lasts, or 
“until the end of the time ; with the fullest liberty, likewise, of alienation by gift, 
“bequest, sale or otherwise; and may you enjoy all prosperity therewith.— 
“This, with my fullest approbation, I do hereby execute to D. E. this deed of 
“sale, which is written by Permail Pilly, village Conicopoly; and this requires 
“authentication from all the other proprietors of the village.—Signed—A. B.” 

95. This document contains within itself, the best of the evidence of the 
sense, which the natives entertain of the right acquired, alienated, under its 
sanction, by the comprehensive and absolute terms in which that right is 
defined; and nothing remains to be remarked, but that while the style is not 
the style of the present times, so the adoption of such a deed, must have been 
the consequence of the universal acknowledgment of the right it is meant to 
convey. 


96. Thirdly, The last general division comprizes all those lands, which the 
inhabitants are not considered as at liberty to sell. They unquestionably form 
a very large proportion of the country, and arc generally occupied by soodra 
inhabitants. Though frequently confounded with villages of the pundara 
vadiky; they are very different. Whether in the early periods of Hindoo 
prosperity, these villages >vere individual property, like the pandarah vadiky, 
and escheated to the state, on the demise of all the proprietors ; or whether 
they were barren wastes, before the inhabitants, who now occupy them, were 
invited to cultivate; it is not possible to ascertain; or, if possible, would any 
benefit result from it ?—It is sufficient for us to know, that the grounds thus 
occupied, from the time that they were divided among the first settlers, have in 
most cases, continued to pass from one generation to another.—That the land 
of each inhabitant Is as well known as his house; and that it has never been 
customary to disturb his possession, as long as he yielded to the ruler of the 
country, a certain shaic of his labours. The distinction of these villages, from 
those of the genuine pundara and agjfcharah vadiky, consists in their not being 
purchased, and in there being no practices prevailing in them, of pungs, carays, 
or rushum, for the lands of the villages in general; or any right, indeed, in the 
inhabitants, to dispose of or alienate in perpetuity, the lands they occupy, as 
is possessed by the proprietors of the pundarah and agraharah vadiky. 


97. From year to year, each ryot cultivates his own land, unless distress 
come upon him, or the supply of water be partial:—In the one case, lie lends 
or mortgages his right of cultivation to redeem it, when he has again the means: 
in the other, (in the case of nunjah land) all the inhabitants of the villages 
assemble, and having determined the extent of land that may be cultivated, 
from the quantum of water in the tanks, it is apportioned out to each inhabi¬ 
tant, according to the extent of nunjah land possessed by him in the village. 
When the crops have been cut, every inhabitant again returns to his own lands. 

98. In explaining to you the nature of these tenures, I have not sought 
to avoid detail, assured that your solicitude to be thoroughly informed of 
every difficulty to be avoided in the permanent settlement of these countries, 
will prompt a favourable construction of any apparent prolixity in the details 
transmitted to you of their present actual state. [ 827 ] 

99. In tracing their past situation, it is not to be discovered, that during 
the revolutions of many ages, from the reign of their first princes, until the final 
downfall of the Hindoo authority, any questions ever existed, in any stage of 
the Hindoo history, as to the right of the people to the lands of the country, 
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excepting villages or lands totally waste, and that had escheated to government. 
—On the contrary, they appear to have been transmitted to them, from the 
most remote era, down to the present time, without interruption : these rights 
are supported by usages, which could never have prevailed, but for their 
universal acknowledgment; and in the repositories of their history and their 
laws, we find the right of the people, to property in lands, repeatedly 
acknowledged and preserved. 

100. It has been the custom to consider the Hindoo governments of old, 
despotic, and regulated solely by the arbitrary will of the reigning prince 
theoretically received, they were so; but in practice, they had little of this 
character; the ordinances of their religion, had generally the force and effect 
of laws; and in their operation, they were beneficent and just.—Even when 
the country was, in later times, ravaged by mussulman armies, and the adoption 
of the laws of Mahomed into the Hindoo jurisprudence, created universal 
confusion, and engendered continual differences in the decrees of justice, no 
fundamental, material innovations took place in the right to landed property 
(however grievous the public assessment often proved) such as I have described ; 
and the privilege of tilling the glebe which he first broke, and brought into 
fertility, it has never been the custom to take from the poorest cultivator, as 
long as he duly yielded the public share. It is true, that infringements of this 
right occur more frequently in Shevagunga, and in the Tinnevelly pollams, than 
elsewhere; but the frequency of them, has not altered the general sentiment 
of their injustice. 

101. Reflecting, therefore, upon the past and present circumstances of 
the country, it appears to me indispensable, if we seek to conciliate the affec¬ 
tions of the people to the new system, and to ensure its stability, that the right 
of property in the pandara and agrarah vadiky, be fully recognized ; and that the 
ryot, duly yielding that share of his labours which it has been customary for 
him to cede to the estate, be secured in his possession. The adoption of these 
suggestions, produce two inconveniences : First, considerable detail. Secondly, 
less inducement to principal landlords to purchase. The detail would arise 
from the division of the lands of the agrarah and pundarah vadiky amongst the 
several proprietors of the villages, in order that each man’s portion might be 
made responsible for the jumma assessed upon it; but if the village, and all 
the proprietors, were declared answerable for the whole jumma, such separation 
of interest would not be necessary: and this plan has the advantage of 
assimilating to past usage. It may be urged, that the country has not flourished 
under these tenures; and that past usage, is the worst guide that can be 
followed. The reply to this objection, is anticipated in your board’s remarks 
want of improvement cannot be attributed to the imperfection of tenures, but 
lo that worst of all evils, a variable assessment, which has and must for ever 
prevent land from obtaining its due value, and extinguish every incitement to 
improvement. 

102. Secondly, In regard to the diminution of inducement to the. natives 
to purchase. There can be no doubt that they would be more desirous of 
becoming principal landholders, if they were authorized to allot, appropriate, 
and to dispose of the cultivated lands at their own pleasure : but (independent 
of the just claims of the lower tenantry to the fields) policy requires that no 
such right, should be given to them. The depravity and chicanery of the native 
character, does not need any illustration: we know that when they can obtam 
immediate advantage, they will not act, for distant good; and that it is hence 
indispensable to the success of the new system, that they can reap no benefit, 
by defeating it. If a native were put in possession of several villages, with 
the same right as landed proprietors possess in Europe, his first business would 
be to take all the best lands from the old ryots, sell them to new settlers, 
receive as much as he could of the produce of the year, and then tail; leaving 
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to the Company, as security for their revenue, villages worse cultivated than 
when he received them, and inhabited by strangers, instead of the thrifty 
and judicious peasantry, whose unceasing labour would soon enrich themselves 
and the state, if they were certain of reaping the fruits of it. But this can never 
be accomplished, unless the ancient ryot be secured in his right of occupancy 
and cultivation, subject only to such demands from the principal landlord, 
as custom authorizes, or to such other written engagements, as he may voluntarily 
enter into. To this reservation, I can myself see no weighty objection; but 
I submit it for your consideration. It is true, that whatever tends to discourage 
the employment of capital, in the improvement of the country, is to be re¬ 
gretted ; and this, the limitation of proprietary right may do, in a degree; but 
the ease and security of the cultivators of the soil, is the paramount consi¬ 
deration of a permanent settlement; and I should think that the expectation 
of bringing the waste lands into cultivation, of which the proprietary right may 
be wholly given to the principal landlord, and to the poligar, will be a sufficient 
inducement to many men of substance to employ their capital in agricultural 
pursuits. 


103. If it should appear to your board, that I have judged unfairly of the 
rapacious spirit which is likely to govern the conduct of the principal land¬ 
holders, towards the inferior ryots, provided they be left at liberty to dispossess 
them your observation need only be called to the policy which has long prevailed 
in the Tinnevelly pollams, and in Shevagunga, where, in every fertile village, 
will be found melancholy proofs of the spirit itself, and of the pernicious 
effects which result from it. To seize all the best lands of the country, their 
own farms, or the farms of their dependents, and to be utterly indifferent 
to the desertion of the most useful inhabitants of the country, is an [ 828 ] 
imputation from which few can be excepted, and little need be said to prove the 
miserable state of agriculture in their hands, compared to that conducted by a 
laborious peasantry, of whose service they have been so little provident. In 
Shevagunga, the evil still exists in all its inveteracy : but it is gratifying to me 
to observe, that many of the poligars are endeavouring to repair its consequences, 
in their pollams, by a greater attention to cultivation. This salutary change in 
their habits, has been effected by the additional pesheush collected from them 
in the last year; and I take this occasion of requesting your authority to confirm 
this disposition, by renewing the same engagements for the present:—more they 
would be unable to pay. 


Extract from REPORT of Mr. Harris, to Committee at Tanjore, dated 

9th May 1804. 

7. I hereunder describe the stations of the tenantry 

8. The persons constituting the tenantry are 
Extract from Report of called mtcrassadars . 

Collector of Tanjorc ; 9. The station of a meerassadar , is essentially the 

dated 9 May 2804. same as that of an agricultural farmer in Europe: 

several circumstances, from custom, occasion a differ¬ 
ence between them, and are strong and remarkable. I need mention here only 
three of those circumstances. 

10. First, In Tanjorc, a mcerassadar disposes of his station in any manner 
he pleases. He disposes of it, too, and quits it, without being bound to give to 
any one, notice of his transfer and departure. Like him, his successor superin¬ 
tends its cultivation, and pays its revenue. Government know nothing of his 
relinquishment; and if they knew of it, they would not care about it here, as in 
Europe. The proprietorship of the land, belongs to government, or to the 
landlord ; and be who is entrusted with the duty of making it productive, lives 
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upon it, and cultivates it, so long as be pays its revenue, and no longer. But 
thi., occupation of it, while the superior is satisfied, has been converted by the 
tneerassadar into a right. They have made the right, a property; and they 
retain, sell, lend, give or mortgage, according to their inclination, the whole or 
any part of it. 

11. Secondly, almost everywhere in Tanjore, the labourers under a 
tneerassadar , have a proportioned share in the produce of his land. They are 
called paragoodies : and that share is therefore called poragoody war urn. In 
some few places, a tneerassadar’s labourers are slaves, and he allows them, not 
a proportioned share in his produce, but a daily allowance in money or grain. 
1'herefore the paragoodies are interested in every crop. but the slaves do not 
care whether it be a good or bad one. The paragoody warum to the para¬ 
goodies, and the allowance to the slaves, are granted for the labour of cultivat¬ 
ing. In every other work, the paragoodies and slaves fare alike, and are 
considered as coolies. When employed on the drear maramut * they receive 
from the circar; and when employed on the coodeemaramutp they receive from 
the meerassadars, daily hire, at fixed rates. There are some meerassadars, but 
still fewer even than those engaging" slaves, whose land is cultivated by their own 
labour, and by that of their relations. 

12. Thirdly, attention is here required only to those meerassadars, whose 
labourers ar a paragoody, and who are nearly the whole tenantry of the province. 
In every country, and in every profession, it is usual for the master to find the 
stock, and for his servants to do the work: but in Tanjore, and in agriculture, 
tnc servants do the work, and find the stock too. Therefore, if any calamity 
fall on the stock, the loss elsewhere, only, diminishes the property of the often 
wealthy master; but it here destroys the whole subsistence and chattels of the 
impoverished servants. Every accident stops, and every misfortune kills, their 
industry. The cultivation which, being the source of general life and prooerty, 
is made in better conditioned countries, to rest on the capital of an established 
class of men, depends, in this province, on the rude, broken, and fleeting 
materials of the lowest of mankind. The cattle, seed, and all implements of 
husbandry, are purchased and maintained by the paracoodies alone. From this 
circumstance, it may be supposed that the share enjoyed in the produce by 
these people, is large. In other parts of India, according to every information I 
have been able to obtain, a village is in its ordinary state, when its meerassadars 
supply stock to their land, and cultivate it, either by the labour of themselves 
and relations, or by that of slaves : and a village is in an unusual state, when 
some meerassadars have in it, land too extensive for them fully to manage; 
and when others entirely give up their cultivation in it, and engage on the spot' 
or at a distance, in manufactures, commerce, or the service of government. On 
such occasions, those who have more land than they can cultivate, derive the 


full return of their stock and labour, from what they do cultivate/and those 


who take up another profession, draw from it, more than they'would from 
agriculture. Both these descriptions of people, therefore, regard the land they 
are unable or unwilling to cultivate, as a possession which they have no longer 
a natural right to hold, and resign it. They call in paragoodies, to whom they 
deliver it over, with the entire labour, expense, risk, and profit of cultivating it, 

Share of the tenantry in res ™S out of its cro P s > only a small tondewarum , 
the Codewarum. sufficient as an acknowledgment that they are the 

owners of it, and may resume it when they please, 
ihe said assessment is never more, but often less, than 5 per cent, of the net 
produce. In Tanjore, the name o tparagoody signifies, indeed, those to whom 


• Repairs performed, at the expense of the Circar, to the rivers and great channels, 
t Repairs performed, at the expense of the tenantry,' to the small channels, and to the 


banks of the paddy fields. 
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land is relinquished ; but this is the ordinary and settled state of the province : 

and the mcrassadars , instead of being contended with 
5 per cent, on the net produce, claim and receive 
nearly half the codewarum. Under the Mahratta govern¬ 
ment, the codewarum was 40 per cent, and they had 20, 
and in some places, even 25 of it. At present, the 
codewarum varies between 50 and 60 per cent, and they 
receive from 235,2 to 26^ of it. Of these meerassadars, 
nearly all engage in no business, and [ 829 ] the few who resort to any manu¬ 
facturing, commercial, official, or military profession, enjoy not only the income 
of it, but the said exorbitant portion of the produce of the land, which they 
have abandoned to the labour of others. However, they have some functions 
which it is necessary to describe. According to their present situation, to pay 
for the codemaramut\ and the field lakes, and to see that the cultivation is 
properly performed, is their peculiar natural and permanent duty; but instead 
of performing it, they use their endeavours to prevent its being done by the 
orders and every assistance of the circar. This they do, on account of their 
contentions, vice and indolence, and principally, because, before the establish¬ 
ment of a rent, they wish their land to yield little, so that the future tax on it be 
low. They too it is, who pay the regulated nautsellavoo 
and batta : but these expenses now are only temporary, 
and after this Fusly, will cease. It is they also, on 
whom all exactions fall; but they at present submit to 
none, which they do not pay out of some fraud on the 
circar. Under the Mahratta government, they were 
heavily oppressed. In their actual state, they may be 
looked upon, as men between farmers and landlords, 
who have raised themselves above the labour and expense of cultivation ; who 
are too idle even to superintend it, and too avaricious to pay for its small works; 
who obstruct it, by their contentions and policy; who are willing instruments 
to the public servants, for the plunder of the circar revenue; and who, 
differently from the custom of every other country, even in India, consume 
nearly half the subsistence which should go to the strength and population of 
the most useful class of the people. This peculiar evil arose from the peculiar 
heaviness in the tyranny of the late Mahratta system. Without relieving them¬ 
selves from the expense, and taking a large portion of the profit of cultivation, 
it was impossible for the mcerassadars to bear the injustice of government. The 
evil, as it sprung from a defective system of administration, has diminished, and 
is likely, of its own accord, to fall, during the progress of an efficient one. 
Violence appears not necessary. During the period of my service, nothing has 
been taken from the meerassadars. On the contrary, they have received 
numerous and material benefits : but I have assigned a large portion of those 
benefits to th e fiaragoodies. These people will thus acquire a sense of the right 
of stock and labour. The future renters, whoever they may be, will perceive 
and demand the light of rent. The meerassadars must become either labourers, 
farmers, or landlords; and their present station, which entitles them to neither 
of those names, cannot but experience, in the natural course of events, a 
gradual dissolution. This peculiarity alone seems sufficient to account for the 
extraordinary degree of vice in Tanjore. The power of the meerassadars to 
acquire property, without working for it, evidently gives them leisure to increase 
it, according to their education, by fraud and violence of every kind. 

13. I he meerassadars, like other natives of any property, seem to record 
with invariable constancy, every thing they receive or issue, whether it be 
money or a commodity, a gift or a payment, a bribe or an exaction, and an 
earning or a robbery. Such is their propensity for committing to writing every 
thing regarding their land, that they provide, in favour of all disbursements made 


Sic in orig. 

The share home by the 
tenantry in the expense of 
the moyen zabita, or ordi¬ 
nary and permanent ser¬ 
vants of the Canara. 


The share of the tenantry 
and of their labourers, in 
the net produce, either of 
the nunjah or the punjah, 
or of the sornadyem, or 
fruit and vegetable land. 
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in their villages by government, the same remembrance, from generation to 
generation. 


14. Yet the style of these records is irregular, confused, and to Europeans, 
often unintelligible. A meerassadar , when he sells or abandons his possession, 
often uselessly carries bis accounts along with him, and when he dies, they are 
perhaps nowhere to be found. To deprive relations of the full share due to 
them in his estate, and to keep from government a knowledge of the value of 
his land, and of his thefts, he confines, with the most jealous care, his accounts 
to his own perusal. He usually has a false set, depreciating his property, and 
omitting his plunder, ready to show, when called upon to answer a charge of 
embezzlement. 


Extract from general REPORT of Board of Revenue at Fort St. George ; 
dated 1st August 1805. 

Para. 279. On the meerassee tenure, as existing in Tanjore, we had 
frequeut occasion to address your Lordship. The 
Extract General Report rights of the meerassadar , or ulcudies> and faracudies , 
Rev. Beard, of 1st August in Tanjore especially, were particularly explained by 
1805. Mr. Harris to the Committee, in his Report of the 9th 

May 1804, and forwarded to us by your lordship, under 
date the 2 2d Sept last. The tenures under which the former respectively hold 
their lands, were explained by Mr. Wallace to be first yckab'hogutn or individual 
possession : when the whole lands of a village belong to a single person, who 
cultivates them, either by himself or servants, or 
Tanjore. entrusts them to parcicudies , by w’hich tenure, 1,807 

villages are held in Tanjore, the yekab'kogtim proprietor 
is at liberty to dispose of either the whole, or part of his right of cultivation, by 
sale or otherwise, at his pleasure. If he dispose of a part only, the tenure 
becomes palaVhogum , or separate possession. 

2So. The second description of tenure, refers to lands divided between 
two or more individuals, who are each answerable to the state, for the amount 
of revenue derivable from their portion respectively, which they cultivate in 
such manner as they think proper. Of this description, are 2,202 villages. The 
palab'hogum proprietor possesses the same rights in his share, as the persons 
holding under the preceding tenure, do, in whole villages. 

281. The third tenure is called samadayum , or possession in copartnercy, 
under which, the lands of a village are held by many v/cudies, who may 
cultivate them jointly, may commit them to one of the partners, or, by general 
consent, may call in paracudies. In either case, the produce is divided among 
the u leu dies y in proportion to the respective shares they hold : and they are 
jointly answerable for the public revenue of this description. There are at 
present, 1774 villages in the province. [ 830 ] 

282. The land proprietors, among whom the villages composing the 
district, amounting in all to 5,783, are divided were stated by Mr. Wallace, to 
be of various casts and description. The Bramins he computed at 17,149. 
The Shudras including Hindoos and Christians, 43,442; and the Mahometans, 
at 1,457 : forming together a proprietary holding, under the several tenures above 
mentioned, of 62,048 persons. The situation of the subtenantry, or paracudies y 
having been already explained to your lordship, we deemed it superfluous 
to mention them further, than to obserye, that of the number of villages noticed 
in this paragraph, 1,898 were cultivated wholly by them, and 1,923 jointly by 
them and by the ulcudies. 




■ 
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283. The rate of warum , or share of the state and the proprietor 
respectively, is not affected by the nature of the tenure, but by the cast of the 
proprietor, the Bramin receiving a higher warum than the rest. 


Extract from REPORT of principal Collector of TANJORE and 
TRICHINOPOLY, of 8th September 1805. 

Without entering on the question of who is proprietor of the soil, I will 
content myself with stating, that immemorial usage has 
Extract Report of Prin- established, both in Tanjore and Trichinopoly, that 
cipal Collector of lanjorc t k e occupants, whether distinguished by the names of 
Sept i8o5. inOP ° ° tneerassadar or mahajanums, have the right of selling, 
bestowing, devising, and bequeathing their lands, in the 
manner which, to them, is most agreeable. Whether this right was originally 
granted by the ancient constitution of the country, appears to me not worth 
considering, at the present day. I think it a fortunate circumstance, that the 
right does at present exist: whether it originated in encroachment of the 
sovereign's right, in a wise and formal abrogation of those rights, or in institu¬ 
tions coeval with the remotest antiquity. It is fortunate, that at a moment 
when we are consulting on the means of establishing the property and welfare 
of the numerous people of those provinces, we find the lands of the country 
in the hands of men, who feel and understand the full rights and advantages 
of possession; who have enjoyed them, in a degree more or less secure, before 
the British name was known in India; and who, in consequence of them, have 
rendered populous and fertile, the extensive provinces of Tanjore and Trichi¬ 
nopoly. The class of proprietors to whom I allude, arc not to be considered, 
as the actual cultivators of the soil: the far greater mass of them, till their 
lands by means of hired labourers, or by a class of people termed pullers f 
who are of the lowest, and who may be considered as the slaves of the soil. 
The landed property of these provinces, is divided and subdivided in every 
possible degree. There are proprietors of 4,000 acres, of 400 acres, of 40 
acres, and of one acre. 

Extract from REPORT of TANJORE Committee; dated 22d February 1807. 

2. Without entering on a discussion of the nature of the property held 
r , _ . f _, by the inhabitants of Tanjore, or of the tenures by 

Committee^ Feb*1*807* wh,ch ** is the committee will adopt the usual 
designation of that property; viz. merassee , in alluding 
to the cultivators of this province; and, to be clearly understood, they will here 
state, that the number of villages in Tanjore, are 5,873 ; viz. 

otherwise Adkerv YeckaPhogum, or villages in which one indivi¬ 
dual holds the entire undivided lands ... 1,807 

PauWhogum villages, the property in the land of which, is held by 

Otherwise Pashengary, SeVen ? P* rSOnS - each h ° WeVer Pressing his 
terms known in Tanjore own land as a separate property, and always 

holding the same spots of land ... ... 2,202 

Summotdayum villages, the landed property of which, is held in 
common, by all the meerassadars of the villages; each however, 
possessing his proportion of the common stock ; but not possessing 
a claim to any particular spot of land, beyond the period for which 

it is usual to make a division of the whole cultivation ... ... 1,774 


5»783 
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3. The number of meerassadars who are Bramins, is computed to be ... 

Of Soodras, including native Christians 

Mahomedans 


Total ... 


4. The revenue of the government of India, is chiefly derived from a 
share of the produce of the land. It is the foregoing 62,048 persons, denomi¬ 
nated meerassadars, who create that revenue in Tanjore. 


Extract from REPORT of Collector of DINDIGUL; dated 24th April 1808. 

Para. 5. Previous to this investigation (alluding to the survey rents 
established some years before), the revenue was collected according to an 
ancient custom of the country, [ 831 ] which exempted certain inhabitants from 
paying the full assessment, and which may be explained under the four 
following heads :— 

1. The Puttookut ryots, were those, who having an hereditary interest 
in the village, were considered the owners of the land, and responsible for the 
payment of the revenue. They paid the highest land tax, under the denomina¬ 
tion of cuttoo gootaga, or fixed rent, without reference to the extent of 
cultivation. 

2. Vellaversay ryots, were those next in rank: they had no hereditary 
claims to the land. The vellaversay paid a lower terwah (money tax) than the 
puttookuts. 

3. YtnvaddicSy or non-residentiary ryots, who cultivated the land. Their 
terwah was still lower than that the vellaversay. 

4. PatagoodieSy or newly established ryots paid the lowest rate of tax. If 
by death, or emigration, any of the puttookut lands should fall to their 
occupancy, they paid the terwah of the puttookuts. 


Extract from REPORT of Mr. HODGSON, on the Revenues, &c. of 
the Province of TINNEVELLY; dated 24th Sept. 1807. 

In this province, land is everywhere a species of property. The nunjah 
(wet lands) are a transferable and saleable property. 

Extract Report of Mr. The durmasenum lands are the most valuable, as being 
Hodgson on Tinnevelly, held under the most favourable tenure, that is, giving 
24 Sep. 1807. a j ess share* of the produce to government, than other 

lands. Numerous causes of disputed right in land, 
have been decided by the local authorities, since the cession, and the govern¬ 
ment of his highness the nabob always acknowledged,! if it did not respect the 

• I conclude that this is the true cause of private estates existing in Canara and 
Malabar, on a somewhat different footing to what they do in these parts, and of their being 
more valuable; because it would seem Government derived so small a share, comparatively, 
that enough remains for the profits of proprietor, for the profits of a tenant, and for the 
subsistence of the tenant’s slaves or labourers; whereas we have only here the meerassadar 
or tenant, and his labourers and slaves. 

f Translation of a part of a muchulka, given to the Circar of his highness the Nabob, 
by a renter of Tinnevelly, in Fusly r 210 (i8oo-i) : 

11 1 will also take proper measures by my own good conduct, to hold out proper 
‘‘ encouragement to the ryots, and other inhabitants, for extending the cultivation and 
“ increasing the population and treat them in every respect to their satisfaction ; and I 
" shall pay proper attention to the just dues of the ryots, from the cultivation, as well as to 
“ the mamool (customary) collection of taxes on punjah (dry grain produce) and topes 
11 (plantations), and not oppress them by unwarrantable demand.” 

VOL. III.— 44 
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rights claimed by the inhabitants, in the exclusive enjoyment of their property 
in land. From what has been said of property in land, in the Report on 
Tanjore, on Coimbatoor, and by many collectors in other provinces, the truth 
of the conclusion, drawn in the following extract from an Introduction to the 
History of British India, will, it is believed, be no longer disputed :—“In 
“ancient Hindostan, all landed property was held by a grant from the sovereign, 
“who was called Sole Proprietor of the Soil, and Lord of the Universe ; but 
“ these pompous and empty titles were nothing more than the gaudy colouring 
“ with which the vain extravagance of oriental fancy delights to trick out and 
“ bedaub royalty. The Hindoo kings were, in fact, merely the nominal 
“ proprietors of the soil; and the grants of land which they dispensed to their 
“ subjects, were given in perpetuity, without any claim, either expressed or 
“ implied, of an absolute paramount right in the property. The landholders, 
“ therefore, were in reality, the proprietors of the ground they possessed and 
“ cultivated ; and the tenure by which they held it, very much resembled our 
“ soccage tenure in England, at the present day.” 

The value of the land, as a property, must vary with the demand ; and the 
demand be regulated by the state of the government, the nature of the rent, the 
extent of the share of government, whether in kind or money. It must always 
have been more valuable where the produce is divided between the proprietor 
and government, than where it was burthened with the responsibility of a rent 
settled on arbitrary principles ; because, as rents on long leases have never 
been granted, annual rents must frequently be arbitrary, and often ruinous. 
A cottah of nunjah land will, however, sell for C. chuckrums 49. 5, which may 
be estimated at S. pags. 24^ per cawney. 

The name by which this property is distinguished, is that of meerass or 
meerassee. This word has become familiar to all ranks, since the conquest of 
the Mahomedans. Swastrium is the Sanscrit word, and is generally used by 
Bramins, and eaneatchy , by those shudras (cultivating casts) who may not have 
adopted the general term meerass. 

There are some circumstances connected with this property, in the arable 
and waste lands, which I wish to explain, with reference 
A. D. 1802. to Regulation XXX; because that Regulation does 

not, that I am aware of, provide for the case ; while a 
claim to all lands uncultivated, free from every incumbrance or demand on the 
part of the meerassadars, has been set up, and, believe, actually exercised by 
many zemindars or mootahdars. Each swastrumdar or meerassadar considers 
himself proprietor (1 here use the word proprietor, in a limited sense, to describe 
the meerassee property) of all the land of his swastrium, whether it be cultivated, 
or not; that his property in the land, is not lost, because he is unable to 
cultivate whole : that for whatever land of his swastrium, another may cultivate, 
he is entitled to what in this province, is called his sawmy bogum* being 
a deduction, for himself, of about 13^ per cent, on the gross produce, 
before it is divided between the pyacarry t cultivator and government. If the 
meerassadar should be unable, or unwilling to procure pyacarries, to cultivate 
that part of his meerassee which is waste ; and the drear, or the circar’s repre¬ 
sentative, a zemindar or mootahdar, should assign the land to be [ 832 ] 
cultivated, to a stranger of his or their procuring, the meerassadar would consider 
himself proprietor of the land, claim his sawmy bogum, and not consider his 
title to the land to be invalidated by his temporary inability. By allowing the 


Sic in oirg. 


* Meerassadar*,* to the southward, are called sawmy bogum ; 
in the Carnatici are called warra tondoo. 


t Pyacarries t or Paragoodies , or cultivators coming from a distance, or neighbouring 
village, to cultivate, or persons residing in the village and cultivating, but possessing no 
share in the merassee.—Thev are known all over India. 




pyacarry of the circar to caltivate it, subject to the usual small fee, as an 
acknowledgment of his property in the land, the meerassadar does not preclude 
either the circar’s representative, from rendering the land an available 


resource. 


Inability to cultivate, is a very indefinite term, by which to determine a 
cessation of right. The entire loss of his labourers by contagious disease, or 
his cattle by a murrain, may produce inability for one year or for two ; but it 
would be a hard case, and an accumulation of misfortunes, if his meerassee was 
liable to transfer to another under these misfortunes, without his consent. Upon 
what, are the violent disputes, respecting waste lands, founded, if not on some 
right of the parties disputing, to the occupancy of the ground, or to some 
kind of property in it ? The ground has often no value, at the time of the 
dispute, to either party, as referring to cultivation ; but is of great value, as 
relates to right in it. It might not always, it is true, be the interest of the 
zemindar or mootahdar to put in a stranger ; but he should not possess the 
power to do an unjust act, because there are cases where, in a inootah of a 
single village, the removal of the meerassadars would secure an immediate 
benefit. If this inference be correct, there cannot exist, more than there does 
now, two properties in land, as described in a paper sent to the Board of 
Revenue 

In opposition to this right, long established and enjoyed, not only here, 
but in other parts of the Carnatic, it has been contended that the zemindar or 
mootahdar has an exclusive right to all land not under cultivation i and that 
whatever land the meerassadar * may decline, or be unable to cultivate, the 
circar, or its representative, the zemindar, may grant the meerassee property of 
that land to another, as as inducement to him to cultivate, without subjecting 
the new settler to any demand from the original meerassadar. 

As the Regulations do not contain any rule regarding this right, I have been 
induced to bring it forward, in order that the subject may be discussed, in the 
event of its being ac any time proposed to grant an exclusive right in all un¬ 
cultivated land, to the zemindar or mootahdar.—As all meerassadars can 
establish their right by an appeal to custom, which is the foundation of law, they 
need not have any regulation passed in their favour, because, if they can prove 
their right in a court of justice, which I have not the smallest doubt of their 
being able to do, it will be accorded them, unless a zemindar or mootahdar can 
show a particular law to the contrary—whether the section above specified, 
contains a law to the contrary, is doubtful. The terms of the pottahs, would 
form the ground of refusal: and it is only in case of the meerassadar refusing 
just terms, or all terms, that he is liable to be ousted : at least, this ;s the 
construction I should put on that section. Having ousted the meerassadar, 
the mootadar would still be liable to prosecution, and be forced to move the 
previous Question, viz. that the terms of the pottah he tendered, were just and 
legal, that is, according to established custom: for it was not the intention 
(indeed, the reverse is distinctly stated to be the object) of the permanent rent, 
and the establishment of the courts, that the rights of the cultivators should he 
infringed or injured, on introducing what is called the new system of revenue 
and jurisprudence. 


•Sect, io, Regulation XXX. 1802.— “ Whose underfarmers, 6 r ryots, 1may refuse ! 0 
exchange mutual engagements in writing, with proprietors or farmers of land, defining the 
terms on which such under-farmer or ryot are to hold their lands, and may persist in such 
refusal tor the space of one month, after the prescribed pottahs may have been ottered, in toe 
presence of witnesses, by the proprietors or farmers of land ; such proprietors or farmers o 
land shall have power to grant the lands of the under-farmers or ryots 80 refusing to other 
persons .’ 1 It is believed that pycarrie3 have demanded these conditions, and that it nas oee. 
granted in some instances. 
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Extract from Mr. HODGSON’S REPORT on the Revenues of 
DINDIGUL; dated 28th March 1S08. 


(st 

; DL/ 


Extract Report of Mr. 
Hodgson on Dindigul, 
28 March. iSoS. 


Para. 32 In Dindigul, as in all the provinces 
south of Madras, a property in the land, is invested in 
the resident inhabitants of each village. 

40. Much has been said of the boasted proprietary right of the owners 
of private estates in Canara and Malabar; and elaborate disquisitions of the 
superior and inferior rights of the jelmkar gueney , chally gueney , and wool 
gueney of Canara, have been entered into, to prove that we should do an act of 
injustice, in selling the proprietary right in the lands in Canara, as we have done 
elsewhere. When this is argued, proprietary right is understood as an unlimited 
right: and the analogy between the caniatchikedars , ool-koodies and pyakoodies 
with jelmkar tnoolgueney and chally gurney, is disputed.* 


When I assert that, in no part of our territories in India, are the lands 
cultivated by hired labourers paid by government, or by its slaves, I do not 
fear contradiction. When I assert that by far the largest portion of the territory 
of India is cultivated either by slaves or hired labourers, I am as little afraid 
of the position being denied me. If then these slaves and hired labourers 
who drive the plough, are not in the pay of government, by whom are they 
paid ? They are paid by a description of persons, whose denomination varies 
with the variation in the local languages, and whom we know, under the 
general term of cultivator or ryot. In many parts of India, I assert, with as 
little fear of contradiction, that where a Bramin has the property in the land 
which the laws of his religion do not allow of his cultivating with his own 
hands, three descriptions of persons subsist on the produce of the land. [ 833 ] 
1st. The Bramin. 


2d. The Shudra, who undertakes to cultivate the Bramin's property, and 
to pay him for it, a rent in kind. 

3d. The slave, or hired servant, who assists the Shudra. 

Para. 56. It is not the expediency that I mean to discuss : but I venture 
to affirm, that the right of the people in Canara or Malabar, would not be 
injured or infringed by the establishment, in those provinces, of the Permanent 
System, as established in Bengal, and on this side of India; and that, with a 
difference in value only, private estates exist as much, in every part of India as 
they do, m Canara and Malabar. 


Extract from Mr HODGSON’S REPORT on the Revenues of 
COIMBATOOR ; dated Sept. loth, 1807. 

Para 13. It is here worthy of remark, how small a portion of the land of 
this extensive district, is capable of being occupied as 
Extract Report Of Mr. paddy land. Out of a total cultivation of 1,045,116 
Hodgson on Coimbatoor, cawnies, only 37,807 cawnies are nunjah, being about 
cp ‘ 7 ’ 3 per cent, of the whole. With the exception of this 

comparatively small tract of tmnjah land, and such land 
as is capable of being watered by labour from wells or running streams, the 
annual cultivation of the country, depends on the falling rains. As those rains 
are scarce or abundant, the crop must be scanty or prolific. It most frequently 
happened, under the uncertainty of the seasons, particularly of late years, that 
the ryot must have sown without reaping ; while the produce of the crops he 
did reap, must have varied with every variation of the season. That this 


• fh* 1 * P ™ SeS * OT or Proprietor, and fully answers to jelmkar. Oolpyakoody 

is the tenant for ever, residentiary cultivator of a village without property. Pvakoody, means 
a stranger, or man fngagingfor a term, being therefore tenant at will Where the caniatch is 
mortgaged, there will be, in Canara, a fourth description of person answering to (Sic in orig). 
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circumstance is more or less the case, every where, is true ; but it must be, in 
this province, in a greater degree, is not to be doubted, where the whole of the 
cultivation of the greater part of the ryots, is punjah only. 

14. In a country where the proportion of arable waste is greater than the 
land under cultivation, it cannot be expected that land, particularly punjah % 
should be valuable property, or transferable by sale or mortgage. It could 
never be worth the while of an individual wishing to occupy land, to purchase 
the field already occupied, while so many fields were to be had without premium, 
on application to the officers of government. A favourable rate of assessment 
on a field obtained by chance, or other means, or improvements made by the 
digging of wells, could alone give value to punjah land. It is accordingly found, 
that lands with wells, called and classed as garden land, are a valuable property, 
and are transferred by sale, or are mortgaged : that the occupancy of punjah 
land, is not a saleable property : yet to deprive the individual of the field he has 
long cultivated, while he continues to pay the rent, is felt, and complained of, 
as an act of injustice. 

15. The same inhabitants have, however, inhabited the same villages, and 
ploughed the same fields from time immemorial. The oppressions of the house of 
Hvder, and particularly the additional assessment made by Tippo Sultaun, may 
have produced a temporary desertion ; but these deserters have returned, from 
time to time, to their fields. Neither the Hindoo or Mussulman government 
appear (supposing their right in the soil as proprietors to he indisputable; and 
proprietary right, to be a right to demand what the proprietor pleases 
for his land) ever to have exercised the right. What was fair assessment, 
and what was exaction, was well known to the party governing, and those 
governed. It is true, where, as under Tippoo Sultaun’s reign, exaction had no 
limit, landed property could have no value : but where fraud could not 
counteract oppression, a hope of change for the better, or inability to resist, 
produced submission, till the load became too heavy to bear, and emigration 
the only source of relief. • 

16. The nunjah land having been generally under aumanie, the crop 
divided between the circar and ryot, and a great portion of it in the occupation 
of Bramins, and being less liable to a total failure of the crop, than punjah land, 
it became a valuable and transferable property ; and has, in consequence, been 
transferred at various times, through numerous hands. Since the introduction 
of the survey rents in the southern division, where the rates are lower than in. 
the northern, the value of the property in nunjah land, has considerably 
increased in that division. 


17. It does not appear, on enquiry, that there are in this province any 
individual farmers who occupy large farms. By farms, are meant, not rents, 
but land. Rawenachory, a relation of the dewan of Mysore, possesses 3,988 
cawnies in the Caroor district, paying an annual revenue of about 20,000 Rs. Some 
few head inhabitants hold farms of about 2,000 chuckrums annual rent : but the 
rent of by far the greater number, does not exceed 
thirty C. chuckrums, and, on an average, may he eight 
chuckrums, and of many, is as low as one chuckrum. 


16| C. Chuckrums 
Star Pagodas. 


22. Many occupiers of land, have no stock or cattle, but let their lands to 
under tenants, agreeing to give them one-third of the gross produce, they finding 
seed, cattle, and labour: the occupiers taking the responsibility of the rent, and 
chances of the seasons. This is an arrangement favourable to poor ryots, w*ho 
incur no risk, and are not harrassed for rent. It is favourable to those occupiers 
of lands, who have other means of livelihood, or wish to seek them. They need 
only attend, or send an agent, at the time of reaping, and provide for the 
payment of the dues of government. The rest of the year, they can follow their 
other avocations. [ 834 ] 
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APPENDIX, No. 26. 


MEMORANDUMS OF POLIGARS OF THE CEDED DISTRICTS; 
Enclosed in Report of Principal Collector; dated 20th March 1802. 


No. 1.—Tikmul Raj, of Annagoonday. 


Col. Munro’s Memoran¬ 
dum of Poligars of The 
Ceded Districts. 


A FTER the conquest of Bijnuggur by the Mussulman princes of the 
** Deccan, the nominal rajahs were allowed to retain Annagoonday, 
and some other districts, amounting to the kamul 
rent of cantaroy pagodas 1,78,725. 9. 5J They 
held this territory in jageer, free of all rent, for 
several generations. The time when pesheush 
was first imposed is not ascertained. It appears, however, to have 
been previous to 1749; for the Mahratta chiefs, Nana and Sudabah, 
arriving in that year with an army at Bijnuggur, to pay their devotions 
at the pagoda of Humpi, the rajah, instead of waiting upon them, 
absconded ; for which reason they deprived him of some small districts, 
and still make him pay, it is said, his old peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 
7,000. In 1775, Hyder raised the peishcush to 12,000 pagodas, and 
also stipulated that the rajah should serve, when called upon, with 
1,000 foot and 100 horse, at his own expense, except batta, which was 
to be paid by cirkar. In 1786, Tippoo entered Annagoonday, expelled 
the rajah, burned his palace, with all his records, and annexed the 
district to the cirkar lands. The rajah, on the commencement of the 
confederate war in 1790, against Tippoo Sultaun, again seized the 
district, but was driven out, in 1792, by Cummtir ul Deen Khan. He 
made himself master of it again in 1799; and did not submit, till he 
was compelled by the approach of the army. The dewan of Mysore 
took the management of the country from him, and gave him a monthly 
allowance of 2,000 rupees, which was reduced to 1,500 rupees, when 
Annagoondy was given over to the Nizam ; and it is now continued at 
this rate, by order of government. 

The rajah is a man 
idiotism. His son was 


of very mean opacity, little removed from 
so ill treated by him, that thinking his life in 


luiuiiom. AAio auu 3u in ucaicu uy nun, uid.L uiniKing ms me in 

danger, he has fled for refuge to one of the Mahratta zemindars, by 
whom he is supported ; for his father allows him nothing 


No. 2.—Buswapah, Naigue of Harponhelly. 

The ancestor of the family was Dadapah the talliar of two villages in 
Harponhelly, who, on the dissolution of the Bijnugger empire, collected 
a few followers, and seized a part of the neighbouring districts. He 
was, however, with most of the petty chiefs who started up at that time, 
obliged to submit to the king of Bejapoor, to whom he paid a peishcush 
of 350 pags., and rendered service with 100 men. His successors 
appear to have taken advantage of the decline of the Bejapoor power 
to extend their territory ; for, before the conquest of that kingdom by 
Aurengzebe, instead of 37 villages, they had 460, of which the kamul 
rent was C. Pags. 2,70,869, for which they paid a peishcush of only 
4,200 C. Pags. In the beginning of the last century, the peishcush was 
raised to C. Pags 8,208 ; and about 50 years afterwards it was raised to 
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C. Pags. 22,908, which was paid partly to Moraree Row, and partly to 
the nabob of Sera: but besides the peishcush, the poligars were 
subjected to frequent exactions by the Mahrattahs, of two or three lacks 
of rupees at a time. They had, however, in the same time, added 
considerably to their revenue, by the seizure of 92 villages belonging to 
the zemindar of Jenimulla, another petty chief. 1 he peishcush was 
fixed by Hyder at C. Pags. 72,000, and continued, without alteration, 
till 1786, when Tippoo subdued the province, and sent the poligar 
Buswapah Nair prisoner to Seringapatam, where he died. 

In 1792, after the peace of Seringapatam, when Perseram Bhow 
was on his march to his own country, the present poligar was presented 
to him as the heir of the family, and was by him directed to be 
installed : but the poligar, with his party, was obliged to fly a few days 
after, by the advance of one of the Sultaun’s detachments. He again 
took possession of Harponbelly, on the fall of Seringapatam ; but, as he 
came in to General Harris, with all his followers, upon the first sum¬ 
mons, it was thought that his conduct entitled him to particular favour. 
A jagheer of 20,000 C. Pags, which he solicited, was granted by the 
devvan of Mysore, on the recommendation of the general; and the 
arrangement was approved by the Governor General in Council. 

The present poligar does not appear to have had, previous to this 
transaction, any well-founded claim to the succession. I he father of 
Dadapah, the first poligar, had, by a second wife, four sons, who 
obtained from Dadapah the village of Nurjenhall in jagheer, for their 
subsistence. When the direct line failed, it was usual to supply the 
vacancy by taking one of the descendants of the four sons of the second 
marriage from this village. Buswapah Nair, who died in confinement 
at Seringapatam, was in this manner adopted in 1767, by the widow of 
the former poligar, Som Shaker Nnig, who had died without issue. I he 
present man is said to be the son of Auyapah, the brother of this 
Buswapah ; which, even if true, would give him no right to the inheri¬ 
tance, because the right of Buswapah was created solely by adoption. 
The present poligar could have had no title that would not, in a superior 
degree, have belonged to his father Auyapah ; but the father having 
been set aside, shows that neither of them had any ; that the line was 
extinct; and that the bramins, who had held [ 835 ] the principal offices 
under former poligars, set up a boy, merely for the purpose of retaining 
the management of affairs in their own hands. 

It is by this means that zemindars are everywhere to the 

cirkar, because the chief servants, in order to 
SiC 0Ylgt secure their own situations, which are generally 

hereditary, whenever the line is extinct, take care to bring forward a 
child from some quarter or other. 

No. 3. — Jenimulla, Mullek Ayun Naigue. 

The founder of the family, Pennapah Naigue, for his services in 
seizing a rebellious chief, was rewarded by Atchet Rayel, of Bijnugger, 
with a personal jagheer of four summuts, or maganies, valued at the 
kamul rent of Mahomed Shahi, pagodas 15,300; and also another 
jagheer of twelve maganies, of the kamul rent of Mahomed Shahi, 
pagodas 35,150, for the service of 500 horse, and 300 peons. Four of 
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le maganies were resumed bv the B-japoor kings ; and for the remaind¬ 
er, the poligar was to pay a peishcush of 20,000 rupees, and serve 
with 300 hors' 1 , and 2,000 peons. Under Aurengzebe, another maganie 
was resumed; his service was reduced to 1.000 peons, and his peishcush 
raised to 50,000 rupees. He made himself master, a few years after¬ 
wards, of Sundoor; but Suddajee Gorpuny, in 1728, took from him both 
Sundoor and Coortani, and forced him to pay eight years’ chout In 
1742, the poligars of Chittledroog and Harponltelly stripped him of all 
his possessions, except the single maganie of Terramulla, for which he 
paid a peishcush of 2,000 Rs. to the Mahrattahs. In 1752, he was 
entirely subjected by the poligar of Chittledroog, who obliged him to 
serve with 500 peons, and to remit his peishcush through him. In 
1767, when Chittledroog became tributary to Hyder, the poligar of 
Terramulla having complained to him of his having been deprived of 
his inheritance, was, on that account, put to death by the poligar of 
Chittledroog. The son fled to Solapoor; but returning, and performing 
some service to Hyder at the siege of Chittledroog, in 1777, he was 
re instated in Terramulla, to pay a peishcush of 1,500 Madras Pags., 
and a nuzzer of 500. He accompanied Hyder into the Carnatic in 
1780, with 1,000 peons, and 100 horse, which were paid by the cirkar. 
In 1787, Tippoo resumed the district, and carried the present poligar to 
Seringapatam, where he appointed him a bukshi, with a monthly 
allowance of 300 rupees ; but, being alarmed by a report of the Sultaun’s 
intending to circumcise him, he fled next year to Solapoor. He 
returned, and seized his district during the campaign of 1791, and paid 
a peishcush of 20,000 rupees to the Mahrattahs ; but was expelled at 
the peace. He then went to Hydrabad, where, I believe, he received 
some pension. When Terrimuliah was made over to the Nizam, in 
1799, he was allowed to rent that district, at its full value; but having 
fallen into arrears, and being apprehensive that he would be seued 
and fined, when the country was about to be transferred to the Com- 
pany, he took refuge in Mysore. He has since returned, and is now 
soliciting an allowance for his maintenance. 


No. 4.—Bellari, Veerama. 

The ancestor of the family, Balud Hunma Naigue, held the office 
of dewan under the ryels of Bijnugger. He had five sons, who after¬ 
wards established five different zemindaries—Mullapah Naigue, in 
Bellari; Muddalingah Ramapah Naigue, in Conduppi and Kunnikal; 
Dewapah Naigue, in Nundial; Mullah Naigue, in Hundi Anuntpoor, 
who succeeded to the office of dewan; and Ankis Naigue, in Chitta- 
pet and Chingleput. 

Mullapah Naigue, of Bellari, enjoyed a personal jagheer of 35 
villages, and held 75 more, with the employments of sirna gour, and the 
russooms attached to it, for the service of 2,000 peons. The Bejapoor 
princes imposed a peishcush on him of C. Pags 1,756; and raised his 
service peons to 3,000. 

His personal jagheer was resumed under Aurengzebe; his peons 
fixed at 2,500, and his peishcush at C. Pags. 3,500. In Fusly 1132, the 
Mahrattahs imposed a chout of Rs. 5,000. In 1151, the service of 
peons was remitted, and the peishcush raised to Rs. 40,000. In 1775 
when Hyder took Bellari, the poligar made his escape. He returned’ 
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and levied contributions, in 179* > but was driven out the year following, 
and is since dead. 

He was descended from a distant female branch of the family, and 
was adopted by his predecessor, who had no children. He also has left 
no issue ; and, though some pretenders have appeared, there is, in fact, 
no heir in existence. His widow, who was forced to abscond under the 
Mysore government, has returned. She has an adopted son ; but, as 
he is no relation of the ancient line, he can have no claim to inherit any 
allowance that may be granted her during life. 

No. 5.— IvOTCONDAH, ChINNAMAH and TlMAMAH. 

Permapah Nair, the ancestor, was talliar of the village of 
Goncondlah in Causul. On the fall of the Bijnugger government, he 
collected 500 men, and went to Golcondah, where he was employed 
many years, and afterwards obtained the kavvcli of the districts of 
Adoni, Canoul, Gudwal, Rachore and Mudgul, and served with 500 men. 
The rate of kaweli was one per cent, on the cirkar revenue, and one 
crore of grain from each village. One of his descendants, Mudapah 
Nair, served under Aurungzebe, and procured from him a confirmation 
of the kaweli, and the districts of Kotcondah and Kapitral, estimated at 
kamul C. Pags. 15,443, for a rent of C. Pags. 13,335, and the service of 
500 men. Asoph Jah continued the districts to the poligar on the same 
terms as before. A partition, at this time, took place between two 
branches of the family, the one getting Kotcondah, and the other 
Kapitral. In June 1770, Bassalet Jung, being unable to enforce the 
payment of their peisheush, called in Hyder, who reduced theii forts, 
and delivered them to him. The poligars escaped : but the two brothers, 
Madapah and Permapah, of Kotcondah, waited on Hyder in 1773, who 
gave them some enaums in Gootty, where Mudapah died. Permapah 
accompanied him .to the Carnatic, and was appointed one of the 
Killadars of [ 836 ] Arcot, in which, situation he died. His mother, 
who had remained in Adoni, obtained in 1777, from Bassalet Jung, 
the cirkar village of Hulguerah in jagheer. It was taken from 
her in 1788,'when Mahabut Jung gave her Kotcondah in rent for 
cantaroy pagodas 13,000 ; on her death the following year, the widows 
of her two sons, Madapah and Permapah, rented it till 1706, when it 
wa< placed under the cirkar aumildars, and Hulgurah was again given 
to the widows for their maintenance. Its kamul rent is cantaroy 
pagodas 365. Its present rent is cantaroy pagodas 536 ! but I have 
resumed it, and the widows now receive a pension from the rent, of 
cantaroy pagodas 600. They have also enaums, producing about 
cantaroy pagodas 78 more. 

No. 6 .—Kapitral, Seetamah and Chinamah. 

When the district was reduced by Hyder, as mentioned in No. 5, 
the poligar Chota Madapah, then a boy, escaped; but being brought 
back by his relations in 1777, Bassalet Jung gave him the two villages 
of Radalmundeeri and Kunnuk for his maintenance, and both Katcondah 
and Kapitral continued under the charge of aumildars till 1788, when 
Mahabut Jung gave Kapitral in rent to Madapah, for cantaroy pags. 
6,500. Madapah Nair died in 1790, leaving two widows, one of which 
was with child of Gopaul Nair, who died in 1799. On Madapah’s death, 
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the widows were allowed a pension of too rupees each ; but Kapitral 
continued to be rented in the name of Gopaul Nair, by his unde 
Kishoo Nair, of Pundicondah, till 1796, when it was given over to the 
cirkar aumildars. In 1798, both Kapitral and Cotcondah were rented 
by Munsoor ul Doulah, to one Sambayah and Lallmunni, poligar of 
Pundicondah, who withheld his rent in 1799. Kapitral, when he had 
fortified himself, was taken ; but he escaped to Canoul, from whence 
he returned after getting cowle, and was restored to the management 
of the districts, on agreeing to pay up all arrears, and a nuzzer of 12,000 
rupees; both districts are now placed under aumildars, and the widows 
received their old pension of 100 rupees each. 

No. 7.— Doodikondah, Permaul Nair. 

Under the Bijnuggur government, Mullapah Nair was kawelgar of 
Doodikoondah and Pundicondah ; he had two sons, to one of whom, 
Hamah Nair, he left Pundikondah, and to the other, Papah Nair, 
Doodicondah. Both of them, rented their districts Papah Nair was 
rated by the kamul, at cantaroy pags. 1,127, for which he paid C. Pags. 
325, and served with 200 peons. The service was remitted by Asoph 
Jah, and the peishcush raised to C. Pags. 1,024, at which standard it 
has ever since remained; but as the kaweli is now stopt, and the 
district yields only cantaroy pagodas 923 ; a sum of cantaroy pagodas 
450, is allotted for the maintenance of the poligar, and he is to pay the 
balance to government. 

No. 8.—Pundicondah, Lall Munni. 

This poligar, as mentioned above, is the same family as No. 7.; 
his ancestor, Ramah Nair, held this district, kamul cantaroy pagodas 
1,035 und, r t,ie Bijnuggur government, for a rent of cantaroy pagodas 
162, and the service of 100 peons. The service was remitted, and the 
peishcush raised, by Asoph Jah, to cantaroy pagodas 300, at which sum 
it has ever since continued. The pogilar now receives cantaroy 
pagodas 481, from the rent of his district, and pays the rest to the 
aumildar 

No. 9 .—Dewancondah, Rahman Naigue. 

The ancestor served under the Bejapur government, with too 
peons, and held Dewancondah for a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 
812. 5. His son, having been engaged in some disturbances under 
Naser Jung, was taken and circumcised. Three of his villages were 
resumed, and the remaining three given to him for a peishcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 812. Basalet Jung restored two of the villages, and 
fixed the rent of the five at cantaroy pagodas 1,527. 5. He rebelled 
in 1768, was taken, and kept in prison till 1786, when he was released, 
and his five villages restored to him, at the old rent, by Mohabut Jung; 
he died in 1795. The present poligar, Hussen Naigue, is only fourteen 
years of age; he receives cantaroy pagodas 234, for his maintenance, 
and the villages are under the management of the potails. 

No. 10.— Buswapoor, Nundikeshoo Naigue. 

Paupah Nair, the ancestor of the poligars of Baspapoor Poolalche- 
rroo and Bolapillee, served under the Bijnnuggur Rayels, with 450 
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peons, and obtained the district of Dornal, in jagheer, for the payment, 
of which the rated valuation was Madras pagodas 8,779. 11As. On 
the conquest of the country by the Hvdrabad kings, he was allowed to 
retain his jagheer, on condition of serving with 600 peons. But the 
kamul, which was then fixed, was only Madras pagodas 6,625. 6., about 
one-fourth below the Bijnuggur assessment, which was probably owing 
to the ravages of the war. In 1700, the service was reduced by Aurung- 
zebe’s officers to 300 men, and a peishcush imposed of cantarpy pagodas 
2,275. About the year 1712, the pollam was divided among the three 
different branches of the family, and in 1739, Buswapoor and Botapilly 
were annexed to Cancul, while Poolalcherroo remained under 
Cuddapab. The Buswapoor division consisted of six villages, kamul 
rent cantaroy pags. 3,861, for which the poligar paid a peshcush of C. 
pags. 1,400. The poligar, Rungapah Nair who died in 1774, left three 
sons ; but the pollam was seized by his brother, Condapah Nair, who 
soon after removed, and another brother, Ramapah Nair, appointed by 
the nabob, on his agreeing to raise the peishcush to cantaroy pagodas 
2,100; lie was, however, driven, out in 1784, by Tippoo Sultaun, who 
took and hanged Madapah Nair, one of the sons of Rungapooh Nair. 
Another of the sons, Mundakishoo Nair, the present pbligar, made his 
escape, but returned, and was restored by the Nizam’s officers in 1791, 
on [ 837 ] condition of paying the former peishcush cantaroy pags. 2,;00. 
He agreed last year to pay an addition of 1,000 Rs. but refused to 
come to the cutcherry. But as he pot only failed in his payments, but 
persisted in his relusal to come in, he was expelled, and his district 
resumed in January last. 

No. II—POLLALCHKNOO, JELLI DEWAUKER NAIR. 


This poligar is descended from Paupah Nair, mentioned in No. 10. 
About the year 1719, the Poolalchenoo poligar, who had only six 
villlages, obtained 49 more in rent. The kamul of the whole together 
was cantaroy pagodas 4,706, for which he paid only cantaroy pagodas 
1,855, probably on account of their desolate condition ; and the service 
of peons was also discontinued. About the year 1729, forty-five of the 
villages were, by a royal sunnud, given in jagheer to Ackbar Khan 
and Sher Jeman Khan ; and for the remaining eight, he paid a peishcush 
of Madras pagodas 402$. He rented the jagheerdars, but withheld the 
rent after 1739; in which he was encouraged by the nabob of Cuddapah, 
to whom he again paid the former peishcush of canteroy pagodas 
j > 855. In 1779, the present poligar was expelled by Hyder, and fled 
to the Carnatic. He returned, and took possession of his district, in 
1791 ; and he also obtained 16 additional villages in rent from the 
Nizam’s officers making altogether 71 villages, rated by Tippoo’s 
assessment at cantaroy pagodas 17,833, for which he only paid cantaroy 
pags. 4,037. On the transfer of the country to the Company, the 16 
new villages were resumed, and a trifling increase made to the peish¬ 
cush of the old ones. As be, however, refused to come in last year 
to the cutchery ; and not only refused to come in the present year, but 
sent parties of peons, and collected above half the rent of the resumed 
villages ; he has been expelled, and is now among the hills, with a 
party of his followers. He made an incursion in January last, and 
plundered two villages, and the aumildar’s treasury. 
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No. 12. — Bollapilli, Jelli Buswapah Nair. 

I his poligar is a descendant of Paupah Nair, mentioned in No. 10 ; 
and when the inheritance was divided about 1712, his ancestors obtained 
for their share 13 of the old villages, and one new one, given by the 
Cuddapah Nabob. The kamul of the whole was C. Pags. 3,791, for 
which they paid a peisheush of C. Pags. 1,750. No other change 
happened till 1779, when the father of the present poligar was driven 
out by Hyder. The son recovered his district in 1791 ; and at the 
same time, got eleven additional villages from the Nizam’s managers. 
The whole were valued by Tippoo’s assessment at C. Pags. 7,045, for 
which he paid peisheush C. Pags. 1,905, and nuzzer C. Pags. 780: 
Total, C. Pags. 2,685. The nuzzer is usually an annual payment, but 
frequently withheld when government is W'eak. Buswapah Nair, 
accordingly, appears to have paid it very irregularly under the late 
government. 

When the country was ceded to the Company, new villages were 
resumed, and a small addition was made to his peisheush ; but, as he 
persisted, both in the last and present years, in refusing to come to 
cutcherry, it became necessary to expel him. He fled, with a few 
followers, into the Canoul district, but was taken by a detachment in 
January last, owing chiefly to the exertions of Mr. Groeme, the collector 
of Cumbum. 

No. 13 .—Sanyapanvni, Sesachelputti Naigue. 

The ancestor served the Bijnuggur rajahs with 500 peons, for the 
pay of which 18 villages in Butweyed and Pormamilah, amounting to 
kamul rent C. Pags. 5,699, were assigned to him in 1436. The family 
held the same villages after the conquest of the country by the 
Hydrabad kings, paying peisheush C. Pags. 1,522, and serving with 300 
peons, Aurungzebe raised the peisheush to 2,100 Pags. The nabobs 
01 Cuddapah gave them 38 additional villages, making total 56 villages, 
kamul rent C. Pags 13,992, for a peisheush of 

Rupees ... 7,950 

Nuzzer ... 3,000 

Durbar Khirch, or fees ... 3,500 


14,450 Rupees; 

or C. Pags. 5,057. The whole were resumed in 1779 by Hyder; but the 
poligar being a man of a quiet disposition, was suffered to rent them 
for C. Pags 3,892 ; which, as 28 of them had been waste for many 
years, was their full value at the time. He held them at the same rate, 
under the Sultaun; and, in 1791, the Nizam’s officers gave him five 
new villages, and raised his peisheush to 3,988. It continued to him the 
old 56 villages at peisheush C. Pags. 2,571 ; but, as he had anticipated 
a great part of his rents to pay military peons to protect him against 
Buswapah Nair of Bollapilli, who had seized several of his villages, 
there was a balance against him, at his death, of C. Pags. 1,242. His 
son now receives an allowance from the rent, of C. Pags. 850. 

No. 14 .—Rawoor, Soobah Nair. 

In the time of Aurungzebe, the ancestor obtained 13 villages in 
rent, valued by the kamul at C. Pags. 3,127, for which he paid the full 
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rent, but was afterwards allowed a reduction for waste ; and either for 
this cause, or other, the rent under the Cuddapah nabobs was reduced.to 
C. Pags. 803. In 1779, Hyder raised the rent to C. Pags. 1,306, at which 
rate the poligar, never having joined in any disturbances, was allowed 
to hold his villages under Iippoo also. In 1 70 * » Hie Nizams officers 
reduced the rent to the old standard, C. Pags 803. Two of his villages, 
being waste, are resumed. He receives C. Pags. 118 from the 
produce of the others as a pension, and pays the balance of rent to 
government. [ 838 ] 

Mo. 15 .—Chuppalmurragoo Bodi Mullanah. 

The family rented seven villages in the time of the Hydrabad kings, 
at the full kamul rent of C. Pags. 357. Under Aurungzebe they paid 
only C. Pags. 65, but maintained 50 peons. In 1719, the Cuddapah 
nabob remitted the service, and raised the rent to C. Pags. 300, which 
was raised by Hyder to C. Pags. 373. The poligar held his pollam 
privately under the Sultaun’s government; and, in 1792, the Nizam’s 
officers gave him an additional village, w»hich, 
Sie in orig. together with the old ones, amounted to kamul 

C. Pags. 396, for C. Pags. 284. The new village 
is now resumed, as well as one of the old ones, which is waste. He is 
allowed C. Pags. 50, and pays the balance of rent to the aumildar. 

No. 16.—Vencatadry, pallim Bodi Veeranah. 

This polygar, and No. 15, are descended from the same ancestor, 
who, besides the seven villages mentioned above, rented also 18 under 
the Hydrabad kings at the full kamul rent C. Pags. 4,468, which went 
to this branch in the time of Aurungzebe, to whom they paid C. Pags. 
650. The balance was remitted for the support of 300 peons. The 
service was afterwards remitted altogether. The poligar fled when 
Hyder reduced the country ; but he returned privately, and rented bis 
villages for C. Pags. 1,137, HU the end of Tippoo’s government. The 
rent was lowered under the Nizam to C. Pags. 1,014. Seven of his 
villages, being waste, are now resumed. He is allowed C. Pags. ioo, 
and pays the balance of rent to the aumildar. 

No. 17.—WOORLAGOONTAH, ANTAPAH NaIR. 

In 1642, the ancestor, for some services, obtained a jagheer of 
seven villages kamul, C. Pags. 452, for which he was afterwards obliged 
to maintain 50 peons. The nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the service, 
and fixed the rent at C. Pags. 183. The villages were resumed by 
Hyder, and rented privately by the poligar for C. Pags. 281, until they 
were made over to the Nizam, when the rent was again lowered to 
C. Pags. 183. Three of the villages, being waste, are now resumed. 
He is allowed C. Pags. 36, and pays the balance of rent to the 
aumildar. 

No. 1 8 . —Nellagootlah, Vencat Narsoo. 

The ancestor served under the Bijnuggur Rayel with 200 peons. 
On the decline of their power he seized nine villages, but was expelled 
by the Hydrabad kings, and Aurungzebe : one of his descendants rented 
the same nine villages kamul 2,763, for rent C. Pags. 325, and the 
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service of 100 peons. The Cuddapah nabobs remitted the service, and 
on account of waste, the rent was only raised to C- Pags. 343. The 
poligar fled when the country fell under Hyder but he returned, and 
rented Ins villages privately, for C. Pags. 628, till 179 w,,cn the Nizam ’ s 
servants lowered the rent to C. Pags. 478. He is now allowed C. Pags. 50, 
and pays the balance of the rent to the anmildar. 

No. 19.— Hundi, Anantpoor, Siddapah Nair. 


Mullapah Naigue, the ancestor of the family, as mentioned in No. 4, 
was dewan of Bijnuggur. He submitted to the king of Bejapoor, 
and obtained a jagheer of kamul rent, C. Pags. 45,772. Under 
Aurungzebe, it was burthened with a peishcush of C. Pags. 11,200, and 
the service of 1,200 peons, and 150 horse. About 1719, his service 
was remitted by the nabob of Cuddapah, and his peishcush was after¬ 
wards reduced by the Mahrattas to 18,000 rupees, in addition to which 
he paid a chout to Morari Row, of 5,000 rupees. In 1775 Hyder raised 
his peishcush to C. Pags. 23,625. In 1783, he was sent prisoner by 
Tippoo with his family, to Seringapatam, but was afterwards appointed 
a bukshey of Cundachar, with a monthly allowance of 200 Rs. He 
was taken at Bangalore in 1791, and being set at liberty, he returned 
to his district, and was besieging Anuntpoor at the time of the peace, 
when he was driven away by a detachment. He returned after the 
sultan’s death, and took Anuntpoor; but, submitting to the Nizam’s 
government, lie received the village of Sidrampore, valued by Tippoo’s 
rental at C. Pags. 642 in jagheer, with russooms in the district of 
Anuntpoor. Sidrampoor, where he resides, is resumed. It might be 
given to him in part of his pension, without, however, allowing him to 
make the annual settlement with the ryots. 


No. 20 .—Niddamaddoddi, Vencama Nair. 


Chinam Nair served the Bijnuggur rajahs with a few peons, and 
on the downfall of the empire, seized his native village, which was 
continued to him by the kings of Hydrabad for the service of 50 peons, 
and a peishcush of 1,050 rupees. Under Aurungzebe it was raised 
to 3,000 rupees, and a few years after, to 6,000 rupees, and the service 
remitted. In 1766, Morari Row fixed it at 6,000 rupees, and nuzzer 
1,000. In 1775, Hyder resumed the pollam, but permitted the poligar 
to remain in it. He enjoyed some small enaums till the year 1792, 
when the pollam was again delivered over to him by the Nizam’s 
officers for a peishcush, or rather rent, of C. Pags 2,645. 1 have since 

resumed it, and given him an allowance in land. 


No. 21 .—Ryydroog. 


The family is descended from the Delivoy of Bijnuggur, who, on the 
dissolution of that government, seized Pennacondah and Candrippy, 
estimated, at the kamul rent of C. Pags. 1,75,174- But Pennacondah 
was soon after taken from him under the Bejapoor kings; and, in 
addition to the 75 villages of Condrippy, he obtained 152 in Ryydroog, 
both together rated at kamul rent C. Pags. 1,27,385, for which he paid 
a peishcush of Rs. 6o,ooo, and served with 3,000 peons, and 800 horse. 

Uuder Aurungzebe he obtained, or seized, tgo villages inDliirmaven 
and other districts, which made the total of his possessions C. Pags. 





2,48,717- His service was remitted, and [839] his peishcush raised to 
C. Pags. 72,000. Under Asoph Jah he was deprived of some villages, and 
received others in return ; but as the total rent was less, his peishcush 
was lowered to C. Pags. 69,000. No change took place till 1766, when 
Hyder, having reduced the soubahship of Sera, and wishing to avail 
himself of the services of the Ryydroog poligar against the neighbour¬ 
ing zemindars, fixed his peishcush at C. Pags. 50,000. In 178b, he was 
seized by Tippoo in camp, and sent prisoner to Seringapatam. where 
he died a violent death. His son and heir, Vencataputty Nair, who 
was confined in Bangalore, was killed in attempting to escape, during 
the assault of that place, in 1791. 

Raj Gopal Nair, the son of the daughter of the late poligar, 
attempted to excite disturbances in 1799, but was taken, and sent to 
Hydrahad, from whence he was lately transferred to Gootty, where he 
is now in confinement. Being descended from the female line, he has • 
no title to the inheritance. The male line is extinct. At the same time 
that Gopaul Nair was made prisoner, three wives of the old poligar, 
and the wife of his son, were thrown into confinement at Anuntpoor, 
where they still remain, with several relations and servants. They 
must still be kept under restraint; for, if they were set at liberty, their 
names might be employed to raise commotions in the country. They 
receive one rupee, and Raj Gopal Nair two rupees a day, which is very 
inadequate to their maintenance. 

No. 22 .—Nosum, Naksim REDDy. 

The ancestors of this family were, under the Bijnuggur govern¬ 
ment, principal potails of Chenchamulla, and desmooks of Cumbum, 
and kept up a body of 2,000 peons, for whose subsistence they were 
allowed 26,000 cantaroy pagodas, in part of which they, had an assign¬ 
ment of 54 villages, valued at kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 10,530. Oil 
the decline of the Bijnuggur power, they seized the assigned villages ; 
but being reduced by the Cootub Shahi princes of Hydrabad, two years 
after, they were permitted to hold their possessions, at a peishcush of 
cantaroy pagodas 7,800. They also continued to serve with 200 peons, 
which, however, were paid by tunkah, and not by an assignment of 
villages. About the year 1700, the head of the family, Gopaul Reedy, 
and his brother Kisnam Reddy, were deprived of some of their old 
villages; but as they had rendered some service to Doaul Khan, 
obtained some additional villages, which, with what remained of the 
last, amounted to the kamul rent of cantaroy pagodas 26,706, for which 
they were to pay peishcush cantaroy pagodas 12,229, and serve with 
2,600 peons ; but the elder brother had other revenues, besides what 
arose from these villages, for he had the haville and desmooki of certain 
districts in Cumbum, for which he received ioj per cent, on the cirkar 
revenue. It was at this period, that he obtained the office of kawilgar ; 
and some accounts say, that his office of desmook was not of an older 
date. 

About the year 1712, the service of peons was remitted, 24 villages 
were taken from him, and 15 given in return, making a total of 44 
villages, kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 28,343, in his possession, and his 
peishcush was raised to cantaroy pagodas 29,750, of which the detail 
is as follows: 
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Peishcush ... ... ••• Rupees 80,000 

Beebee nuzzer annual to the Begum of the 

Cuddapah Nabob ... ... ... 2,000 

Durbar Khirch, annual fees to the cutcheree ... 5 > 000 


equal to Canty, pagodas 29,750. 


87,000. 


In 1756, the nabob of Cuddapah was obliged to surrender his 
country to the merchants. He entered this peishcush at only rupees 
44,000, for the purpose of undervaluing his own share ; but he collected 
the full amount. In 1776, Hyder took possession of the zemindarry, and 
sent the widow of the late poligar, by whom it was then engaged, to 
Seringapatam. He left her vakeel in charge of the district, with an 
agent of his own to receive the peishcush. She accompanied him to the 
Carnatic in 1780, and died the year following at Cumbaconum, when the 
zemindarry was resumed. Comar Vencat Ranna, the son of Narain 
Reddy of Oopalore, whom she had adopted, died a few years after her. 

Jeyram Reddy, the nearest relation, but three or four removes from 
frungo' Nair, fled to the Carnatic. In 1791, he was appointed to the 
zemindaryy by the Nizam’s officers, for an annual peishcush of 80,000 
rupees i he however pretended, that he could not pay more than 
45,000, and during the five years he held the zemindarry, he paid either 
the one or the other of these sums, according as the military force in 
his neighbourhood was strong or weak. In 1795 he died, and was 
succeeded by his son, Narsum Reddy, who was still more irregular; 
for he never, in any one year, discharged his peishcush without 
compulsion. In 1207' and 1208, Assud Alii Khan, having a strong 
detachment under his command, compelled him to pay 75,000 rupees 
in each year. In 1209, he again withheld his peishcush ; but, being 
reduced by the assistance of a party of troops furnished by Meer Allum, 
he agreed to pay the following sums : 

Net peishcush of Nosum ... ... Rs. 45 >°°° 

Meer Allum, increase ... ... ... 37 i 5 <>o 


82,500 

Durbar Khurch Nuzzur ... ... 5>® 2 5 


Rs. 88,125 
37,000 
Rupees 51,125 

[ 840 ] 

As Chundoo Loll, the Nizam's naib, saw no hopes of collecting 
this money but by force, be marched against Nosum Reddy, and was 
beseiging him in November 1800, when an aumildar, sent by me, 
arrived in camp ; in consequence of which hostilities ceased, without 
any part of the balance being discharged. I made no demand on 
Narsim Reddy for any part of it, because 1 knew that his expenses for 
military peons had been so great, that, whatever was collected from 
him on account of balances, would occasion a corresponding deficiency 
in his current peishcush. His peishcush for the Fusly year 1210, was 
fixed at 45,000 rupees, to be paid in three kists ; but as he did not pay 


He paid, however, only 
Leaving a balance of 
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with other districts, estimated altogether at Madras pagodas 27,682, 
was rented to the poligars, on account of Paymali, at 20,000 rupees ; 
and Owke, rated at Madras pagodas 10,258, was assigned to him for the 
service of 1,000 peons. In 1712 he went to Delhi, and on paying 
50,000 rupees, got his service remitted. In i 7 * 9 > Yargui was taken 
from him, and the peishcush of the remaining districts raised to 45,000 
rupees. In 1778, the poligar submitted to Hyder, who deprived him 
of part of his districts, and fixed the peishcush of the remainder at 
cantaroy pagodas 10,500, which was nearly the full value, at the time. 
He carried him, in 1780, into the Carnatic, where he died. The 
peishcush continued, for three years after, to be paid by his vakeel; 
but the district being resumed by Tippoo, the present poligar Ram 
Kishan Raj, then a minor, fled to Salapoor. He returned in 1792, and 
was reinstated in his old districts for a peishcush of rupees 45,000; but 
was turned out in 1796, for not paying punctually. In 1798 he was 
again permitted to rent a small district, Mettoor, valued by Tippoo’s 
rental at cantaroy pagodas 5,843, for a peishcush of 3,485 cantaroy 
pagodas; but as he had considerable influence, and was collecting 
followers, I have removed him in order that he may be pensioned. 


No. 25 —Hannamunt & Narsapoor. 


The founder of this family was one Kirnam Reddy, potail of 
Narsapoor, who, on the decline of the Bijnaggur empire, withheld his 
rents, and forfeited his village. He submitted to the Hydrabad princes, 
bv whom he was allowed to retain the district he had seized, rated at 
kamul cantaroy pagodas 13,734. 4- I 3*i , l f° r peishcush 2,100 cantaroy 
pagodas; and the service of 500 peons. In 1643, the succession 
devolving on a minor, the district was resumed, and a pension of 300 
rupees monthly, settled on the family. In 170S, Mulla Reddy, the 
heir, was restored by the Mogul fouzdar Daoud Khan, on condition of 
paying a peishcush of rupees 13,000, and serving with 500 peons. The 
Nabob of Cuddapah, a few years afterwards, remitted the service, and 
raised the peishcush to 25,000 rupees, and in I75^> cantaroy pagodas 
9,625. In 1779, Hyder seized the district, and fixed the peishcush 
at ... ... ... ... Rupees 24,000 

Durbar Khirch ... ... 3 > 5 °° 


Rupees ... ... 27,500 

He carried the poligar into the Carnatic next year, where he served 
with 500 men paid by the circar, but dying in 1781, his district was held 
by his son Boocha Reddy, till 1784, when he was expelled. He died 
in exile, leaving two widows, who were restored in 1790, by the Nizam’s 
officers, for a peishcush of 24,00 rupees. One of the widows dying in 
1794, Narsapoor, her share was resumed, and rented to a Patan, who 
found it necessary to let Vencatacheputty Reddy, a distant relation of 
the poligar, manage under him. The other widow, Ahamah, kept 
possession of Hunmuntgood, her share, till 1796. when she was expelled. 
In 1799 she returned from Calastry, to which place she had fled, and 
rented Hunmuntgoond for 19,000 rupees; she also agreed to pay 
31,000 for that district and Narsapoor, on condition that the Nizam’s 
officers should drive out Vencatachelaputty ; but they were unable to do 
this, and both districts >vere completely desolated in the struggle. 
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the first, till after the last had become due, and as there was not the 
smallest probability of his paying the rest, it became necessary to 
deprive him of the management of the district, as the only way of 
securing a future revenue. He was surprised, and made prisoner, by 
General Campbell in June last, and now receives 10 per cent, of the 
net revenues of his district, by order of government. 

No. 23.—Chitweyl. 

The family derive their descent from Tim Raj, of Mutle in 
Gorumcondah, who served under Isol Raj with 200 peons and 300 
horse. He rented the pergunnahs of Siddoub, Chinnoor, Budvveyl, and 
Permamilah. His descendants, for services rendered to the successors 
of Isol Raj, were raised to the command of 5,000 peons and 700 
horse, and were allowed to rent four more pergunnahs; viz. Door 
Camilapoor, Hussanapoor, and Denipoor. They paid their establish¬ 
ment ot troops from revenues, and remitted the balance to the cirkar. 
On the conquest of the country by the Hyderabad princes, the eight 
pergunnahs were resumed, and the zemindar received Chetweyl in 
jagheer, as follows :— 

Pootapnaur ... ... 61 mozas ... kamul 28,576 3 

Poongalour ... ... 55 ... 10,395 — 

In Siddont, Goondlapilly ... 1 ... 148 — 

Veeparalia ... ... 1 ... 692 — 


118 mozas M.P. 39,811 3 


But Chetweyl was resumed about the year 1644, and from this 
period, the family of Tim Raj had no territory, but merely the kaweli 
russooms of the 8 pergunnahs ; until 1688. when they obtained Chitugle 
through the means of Daoud Khan Arungzebe; It was valued as 
follows: 

Polarpour .. kamel 28,576 — 3 

Deduction for Paymele ... 4,747 “ *3 

23,828 — 6 

From Gorumcondah Goodloor ... 673- 

Pileer ... ... 308 — — 


Poongalour Kamul ... 11,304 

Deduction for Paymele ... 418 — 15 

-10,885 — 1 

Total ... Madras Pagodas 35,694 — 7 

The poligar was to serve with 2,830 peons, whose pay was esti¬ 
mated at 24,809. 6. the kamul of Pootapnaur, and the two villages of 
Gorumcondah; but if no services were to be performed, he was to pay 
a peisheush of 60,000 rupees, and Poongalour was to revert to the 
cirkar. He, however, continued to obtain more favourable terms a few 
years afterwards ; for he was permitted to retain the whole district, on 
condition of maintaining 2,830 peons, and paying a peiscush of 20,000 
peons. But the Nabob of Cuddapah in 1712, having obtained the 8 
pergunnahs in jaghire, along with their dependencies, he raised the 

YOU III*—46 
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Chetweyl peishcush in 1716, to 30,000 rupees. In 1722, he gave the 
poligar the village ol Multi in Gorumcondah in jaghire, with the liavili 
russooms, and raised the peishcush to 40,000 rupees. In 1720, he raised 
it to 50,000. In 1756, when Abdul Meyed, the Nabob of Cuddapab, 
was reported, and killed by the Mahrattas. His successor, Kelem 
Khan, in the schedule for dividing the country, entered the Chetweyel 
peishcush at only 40,000 rupees, in order to reduce the apparent 
amount of his own ; but he not only collected 50,000 as before, but, 
in the same year, added 40,000 rupees to the peishcush, and 17,000 
under the head of durbar khirch, making the total 1,07,000 rupees ; at 
which rate it was continued by Hyder after the conquest of Cuddapah. 
But the soucar who advanced the amount to Hyder, not having been 
paid, an aumildar was sent to Chetweyel, who collected the first year 
1,60,000 and the second year 1,75,000 rupees. The poligar Triwengulnet 
Apparauz was carried by Hyder, in 1780, into the Carnatic, where he 
died in 1782. 

After the death of Hyder, Tippoo fixed the peishcush at 1,20,000 
rupees; and he wrote to Vencat Ram Raj, the son of the late poligar, 
who was then in Chitweyel, that he had confirmed him in the manage¬ 
ment of the district; but at the same time, invited him to join the army. 
The poligar excused himself, and paid only about 60,000 rupees in the 
course of two years; but in 1785, Tippoo having returned, from his 
expedition to the Malabar coast, sent a detachment to occupy Chitweyel, 
and the poligar fled to the Carnatic* He was restored in 1791. By 
the Nizam's officers, his peishcush was fixed at 90,000 rupees, but he 
engaged to pay considerable sums, privately, besides. In 1798, he was 
removed by Assud Ally, on account of irregularity in discharging his 
kists, and his younger brother, [ 841 ] Vencat Ragawa Raj, appointed 
in his room, who was in his turn, soon after displaced by Chundoo Loll, 
and the elder brother restored ; but the younger offering a nuzzer of 
10,000 rupees, and to discharge all arrears, was again reinstated. All 
this happened in the year preceding the transfer of the district to the 
Company, in which time, the two brothers paid to Chundoo Loll, the 
Nizam's naib, peishcush 99,000 rupees; balances 65,000; and nuzzer 
10,000: Total 1,65,000. 

The elder brother having been sent prisoner to Hydrabad, I fixed 
the peishcush of the younger at one lac of rupees; but being deeply 
involved in debt, and his revenues almost entirely assigned to his 
troops, and his creditors, he let the period of his two first kists pass, 
without paying a single rupee; and, as he was totally incapable of 
extricating himself, there was no mode left of realizing the revenue but 
by dispossessing him, which w r as done in my last. The two brothers 
now' receive 16 per cent of the net revenue of Chetweyl, by order 
of government. 

No. 24.—Owke, Ram Kishan Raj. 


The predecessors of the poligar were servants of the Bijnuggur 
government, from which they obtained a jageer in 1450, of kamul rent 
cantaroy pagodas 10,514 in the district of Yargui. When the country fell 
under the dominion of the kings of Hydrabad, the jageer was continued, 
and an assignment of 33 additional villages was made to the poligar, 
for the service of 1,800 men. Under Aurungzebe the jageer was resumed, 
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Vencatachelaputty, having no right to the succession, has been expelled 
by the Company’s troops ; and Ahamah, the widow, has been deprived 
of the management of her district, in order that she may be pensioned. 

No. 26.—SlNGAPUTTAN & KALVADDAH. 


This is a branch of the Nosum family, from which it separated in 
1644, when Mulla Reddy received 11 villages kamul cantaroy oags. 8,607 
to maintain 300 peons. Under Aurungzebe, a peishcush was imposed 
of cantaroy pags. 2,336, and the service raised to 500 peons. The 
Nabobs of Cuddapah, in 1719, discontinued the peons, and augmented 
the peishcush to cantaroy pags. 9,100, at which rate it remained till 
1781, when Hyder reduced the poligar, but settled the peshcush as 
before. He carried him into the Carnatic, where he died in 
1798, when the district was resumed. The son was reinstated 
by the Nizam's officers in 1791, in all villages but one, for a 
peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 7,000, which 1842 ] he never paid 
regularly. I resumed his russooms and enaums, and settled his 
peshcush last year, at cantaroy pags. 5,400. He paid none of his 
kists at the stipulated periods; and in July last, after confining 
two of the aumildar’s peons, who had been sent to demand payment, 
he fled, with a balance against him of cantaroy pagodas 1,141, and his 
district has in consequence beer, resumed. 


No. 27.—Bodybmenoor. 


The poligars of this village were a branch of the Hunmuntgoond 
family, No. 25. and after their separation from it, about the middle of 
the 17th centuiy, they held the village rated at kamul rent, 697 cantaroy 
pagodas to maintain 50 peons. Under Aurungzebe, they obtained four 
additional villages, making with the former, one total kamul rent 
cantaroy pagodas 4,662 assessed, with a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 
1,837, an ^ t ^ e service of 300 peons. The new villages were resumed 
in 1729 by the Nabob of Cuddapah, and the peishcush of the original 
one, was fixed cantaroy pagodas 175, which was raised in 1756 to 
cantaroy pagodas 350. In 1778, Hyder expelled the poligar Yerra 
Tenirah Reddy, who soon after died, leaving no heirs; his widow, 
Boochamah, was restored by the Nizam’s officers in 1792, and paid a 
peishcush of 1,200 rupees; but she was deprived of the village in 1796, 
and received some small enaums in land for her maintenance, which 
she still enjoys. She has an adopted son, who has, however, no right 
to the inheritance. 


No. 28.—Tipreddypilli and Addireddypilli. 

The ancestors, Gopal Reddy, and Narsum Reddy, during the 
Bijnaggur government, rented Siddout from Chitweyl zemindarry. They 
rendered some service to the Mussulman invaders, for which the king 
of Hydrabad gave them three villages jagheer to maintain 300 peons : 
Aurungzebe reduced the service to 150 peons, and imposed a peishcush 
of cantaroy pagodas 1,040. The Nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the 
service, and raised the peishcush to cantaroy pagodas 2,301 ; but the 
poligar Nasumnair, not paying his kists, and also committing depre¬ 
dations on the neighbouring districts, they expelled him in 1775; he 
however continued to commit depredations, and was in the district, 
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when it fell under Hvder, and died the following year. Honooramah, 
his widow, sent a party of peons, who surprised, and killed, Hyder's 
aumildar in 1792. The fear of sharing the like fate, induced Tippoo's 
aumildar to let her rent the villages privately ; but she was taken and 
put to death by the Nizami officers in 1795, for constant rebellion. 
Her adopted son died the following year, and was succeeded by Comar 
Nasumnair Rencatadu, her nephew, who got Tippareddypilli; and the 
other villages, Dassareddypilli and Muddooreddypilli, were given to 
two other relations of the family. The joint rent was fixed at Madras 
pagodas 1,877 * n *79^, but was lowered in 1799 to Madras pagodas 
750. They however paid very little of either; and as they not only 
refused last year to come in and settle their rents, but also sent parties 
to levy contributions in the neighbouring villages, they were expelled. 
No. 29.— Mootialpoor. 

Runganair Kawelgar of Mootialpoor, served under the Bijnuggur 
rajahs with 700 peons, and seized the district, of which the kamul is 
cantaroy pagodas 4,854, on the fall of the empire, and was permitted 
to hold it by the kings of Hyderabad, for peishcush of 1,500 rupees, 
and the service of 200 peons; the district was resumed under Aurung- 
zebe, but the poligar still enjoyed the kaweli russooms. The Nabob 
of Cuddapah restored it for a peishcush of 2,000 rupees, which was 
afterwards raised to 3,000 rupees. In 1778 he was expelled by Hyder, 
but by remaining in the neighbouring Melmul hills, he was enabled to 
collect the kaweli; and Tippoo’s aumildars, as the only means of 
stopping his depredations, allowed him to hold Mootialpoor privately, 
under them, for 4,000 rupees; he held it openly under the Nizam’s 
officers for peishcush 5,000 rupees: in Fusly 1202 he died, and was 
succeeded by his son Ragonaut Nair, who dying in 1210 without issue, 
was succeeded by his uncle Narsim Nair, a man of 60, without children. 
The rents of the district are now fixed by the aumildar ; but the poligar 
receives cantaroy pagodas 800, from the amount. 

No. 30.—VVhoorapaur, Kugput Reddy. 

Veswapal Reddy, under the Bijnuggur government, was potail of 
Racherlah. On the conquest of the country by the Mussulmen, he 
obtained Whorapaur and some other villages in rent, and was allowed 
a remission in the rent of cantaroy pagodas 2,600 for the pay of 200 
peons, who served under the command of his brother. Under 
Aurungzebe, the pay was reduced to canteroy pags. 1,554. The Nabobs 
of Cuddapah remitted the service, and raised the peshcush to C. P. 
3,920, but lowered in 1756 to C. Pags. 3,850. A few years before 
Hyder’s invasion, Sonky Reddy, the poligar, had rebelled and been 
expelled, and returned several times. He was taken by Hyder, and 
carried off; but released, and returned, and lived privately in his own 
district, where he died in 1782. Having no children, his cousin, Kinah 
Reddy, seized the district in 1790, and died in 1792 : his peshcush was 
C. Pags. 3,500, but that of his successor was raised to C. Pags. 4,550: 

I have resumed Racherla, leaving him only Whorapaur, from the rent 
of which, fixed by the aumildar, he receives a pension of C. Pags. 850. 

No. 31 .—Oalapoor, Narsim Reddy. 

The ancestor obtained the village of Oalapoor kamul rent C. Pags. 
1,217, from the king of Hydrabad, for the maintenance of 100 peons: 
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It was afterwards resumed about 1,650, but was restored to the 
family by Aurungzebe, on condition, on paying 350 C. Pags. 
peishcush, and maintaining 100 peons. In 1712 the Nabob of 
Cuddapah remitted the service, and fixed the peshcush at C. Pags. 
700. In 1748 the poligar was expelled, and his pollam resumed, [843] 
but he was restored again in 1776; he was expelled in 1779 by Hyder ; 
he returned during the war in 1791, and obtained two other villages in 
addition to his old one. The kamul rent of the whole was C. Pags. 
2,517, for which he paid peshcush C. Pags. 1,400: I directed the 
aumildar in February 1801, to resume the two new'villages, but the 
poligar refused to give them up, and drove away his peons. He was, 
however, forced to relinquish them in June following, when the division 
under general Campbell arrived at Cuddapah. The poligar was per¬ 
mitted to retain his ancient village; but as be refused, in November 
last, to come in and settle his peshcush, he was seized by a detachment 
of cavalry, and sent prisoner to Gooty, where he receives an annual 
allowance of C. Pags. 250. 


No. 32.—Talmurlah Konam Raj. 

The ancestor of the family was related to the Bijnuggur Rayels, 
and commanded a body of troops, for the payment of which he held 
several districts of Sawenoor in jageer; on the fall of Bijnuggur, lie 
obtained three villages in jageer, from the king of Hydrabad, amount¬ 
ing to kamul rent C. Pags. 17,81. f.; under Aurungzebe he held only 
one village, kamul rent C. Pags. 1,358, and was obliged to maintain 
100 peons. The Nabobs of Cuddapah remitted the service, and 
imposed a peshcush of C. Pags. 700, which was raised by Morari Row 
to 1,050, who afterwards resumed the village. The poligar in conse¬ 
quence, joined Hyder in 1774, who restored him for the former peshcush 
C. Pags. 1,050. The Sultan raised the village to the full rent, but 
afterwards deprived the poligar of the management of it; he 
however, retained him in his service, with a party of peons, till 1791, 
when he returned to his village, which he rented the Nizam’s officers at 
the full value. I have since resumed It, and gave him an allowance 
in land. 

No. 33.— Pyapilli, Kondal Nair. 

The ancestor of the family was raised by the Bijnugger rajahs, to 
the command of 10,000 peons, for seizing the Chingleput poligar, who 
had rebelled. The district of Pyapilli, kamul rent C. Pags. 23,400, was 
assigned in lieu of the pay of two months ; the rest was disbursed from 
the Treasury. The Hyderabad kings continued by jageer for the service 
of 1,500 peons and 100 horse; Aurungzebe fixed the service at 800 
peons, and imposed a peshcush of 20,000 rupees. The Cuddapah 
Nabob resumed seven villages, leaving the poligar 37, amounting to 
kamul C. Pags. 18,453, and * n reward for his enabling him to take 
Gunjicottah by treachery, from its poligar Temsan Nair, remitted his 
service, and lowered his peshcush to 12,000 Rs. 

In 1767, the poligar Vencataput Nair, not complying with some 
demands made upon him by Morari Row, was removed and his brother 
Rimgapah Nair appointed ; but he also being unable to pay the sums 
required, was dispossessed ; and both brothers fled to Sorapoor. In 
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*774 Hyder entertained Rimgapah Nair, with a party of peons, 
to garrison Pyapilli; but the poligar dying next year, the district 
was resumed. His son Veneatapah enjoyed some russooms, and was 
employed in Gootty with a party of 300 peons, upon a monthly 
allowance of 25 pagodas for himself. In 1785, lie was carried to 
Seringapatam by Tippoo, his men disbanded, and himself murdered. 
In 179r, his son seized the district, but fled again at the peace next 
year. In 1799 he returned, and rented two villages at their full value, 
under the Nizam’s officers ; but he was allowed to collect russooms, and 
to enjoy some small enaums in land. I have taken the villages out of 
his hands, and left his enaum lands for the present. 

No. 34 —Muddikerah Mulle, Kayum Nair. 

The founder of the family enjoyed three villages of the kamul rent 
of C. pagodas 2,277 * n jagheer under the Bijnuggur government. The 
jageer was continued by the kings of Hyderabad, on condition of his 
maintaining 130 peons. Under Aurungzebe the poligar obtained the 
7 villages of Muddikerah, in addition to the former, making a total 
kamul rent of C. pagodas 17,505, to pay the peshcush of 9,000 rupees, 
and maintain 300 peons. In 1712 his district was transferred to 
Adone, and resumed, but 7 of old villages, with the addition of two 
new ones, were restored in 1719 for a peshcush of 30,000 rupees. In 
1766, Morari Row exacted a chout in addition, of 7,000 rupees. In 
*774 Hyder resumed the district, and granted the poligar an annual 
allowance of 500 Cantary pagodas, and some russooms ; but in 1785, 
Tippoo confined him in Gootty, and hanged him in 1789, because his 
brother bad escaped. The brother seized Muddikera, during the war 
in 1790, but was expelled at the peace; he returned again in 1799, and 
was put in possession of Muddikera for a peshcush of Cantary pagodas 
6,412. But I have thought it advisable to remove him, in order that 
be may be pensioned. 

No. 35 .—Kummalpoor, Goorapah Nair. 

The ancestor was a common tallari or kaweligar under the Bij- 
na ggur government, on the overthrow of which he seized his village. 
He was allowed to retain it by the Hyderabad kings, on condition of 
serving with 50 peons. It was resumed by Aurungzebe, but restored 
by the Cuddapah nabobs for the kamul rent, but it was raised by the 
Marhattas to cantary pagodas 537, on which terms the kawelgar held 
it till 1775, when he was expelled by Hyder. He was restored in 1799 
by the Nizam’s officer, for a peshcush of 47 cantaroy pagodas. He 
offered me the same rent, but refused to come to the cutcherry ; and 
has, of course, been expelled. 

No. 36 .—Ghuttin, Ragonaut Nair. 

In 1360 Narsin Nair, for services performed under the Anna- 
goondy rajahs, obtained a jageer of 10 villages kamul, rental 
cantary 19,743, on condition of maintaining [844] at all times 
500 peons, and 10,000 during war. The jageer is said to have 
been held without any material change till 1718, which the Nabob 
of Cuddapah impos’ d a peshcush of cantary pagodas 4,200; and he 
about the same time rented the village of Tippoosamooden to the 
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poligar at 10,000 rupees, for three years, which he however continued 
to him till 1728, when he took it from him. In 1756, when Ghuttini 
was ceded to the Marhattahs, the Nabob of Cuddapah, previous to the 
cession, rented Tippoosamooden again to the poligar, for the sake of 
a nuzzer of rupees 1,066 ; the grandfather and father of Kuiner ul deen, 
who held Gorumcundah in jagheer under the Mahrattahs, permitted the 
poligar to retain his villages on the old peshcush. No addition was 
made to it, when Meer Saib submitted to Hyder in 1766; but the 
Mahrattas recovering possession of Gorumcondah in 1771, they 
deprived the poligar of Tippoosamooden, and demanded 6,000 rupees 
for durbar fees, which, on his not paying, they expelled him, but restored 
him, on receiving 5,500 rupees in 1774. Hyder having again reduced 
Gorumcondah, appointed Rubber Beg soobah of the province, who 
made no alteration in the peshcush ; but the country being given in 
jagheer the year following to Meer Saib, he expelled the poligar, who 
fled to Vencatgherry, where he died. The present man, his brother, 
made himself the Ghutt polliam in 1790, but withdrew in 1792, leaving 
however a party of peons behind, who killed Tippoo’s aumildar, and 
continued to make partial collections till 1799, when he returned himself, 
and obtained from Cummer ul deen his ancient district Ghuttim, with 
the village of Tippoosamooder for a peshcush of cantary pagodas 7,0700, 
and nuzzer cantary pagodas 3,150. Total cantary pagodas 10,850. 

I have resumed Tippoosamooder, as it was not a part of his here¬ 
ditary possessions, but left him Ghittim on more favourable terms than 
have been allowed to the other poligars, because he furnished some 
supplies for the army during the campaigns of 1791 and 1792; and has 
sunnuds from Lord Cornwallis, and Sir Charles Oakely, promising 
conditionally, to confirm him in the enjoyment of his former rights. 
He now rents his district, and receives cantary pagodas 2,000 annually 
from the produce. 

No. 37.— Butlapoor, or Pedapollam. 

The ancestor of the family, a servant of the Annagoondy rajahs, 
obtained three villages for the purpose of maintaining 500 peons. The 
kings of Hyderabad remitted the service, and imposed a peisheush of 
cantary pagodas 210. No change took place till 1718, when he got 
the village of Demalcherroo for a rent of rupees 2,900, which he held 
till 1766, when the Cuddapah Nabob, at the time of giving over his 
pollam to the Mahrattas granted him four additional villages for a 
private nuzzer. The whole were estimated at kamul rent cantary pagodas 
5,597, on which the Mahrattas fixed a peisheush of cantary pagodas 
2,450, and made no abatement in 1770, when they resumed Pungahsa- 
mooder, the largest of the villages. In 1774, the poligar was expelled 
by Meer Saib; but he returned, like other poligars, in 1790, and fled 
again in 1792. In 1799 he seized the 8 villages he enjoyed under the 
Mahrattas, and also an additional one, of which he had taken possession 
in 179?, and the whole were confirmed to him by Cummer ul deen for 
a peisheush of cantary pagodas 4,550; and nuzzer 17,50: Total 
cantary pagodas 6,300. I have resumed the village he seized during 
the former Mysore war, and also the four which he obtained at the time 
of the cession of the country to the Mahrattas, in 1756, and left him 
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only the four which he held under the Cuddapah Nabobs. He is of the 
same family with No. 36. 

No. 38 .— Sampilli, Mullapah Nair. 

The family, during the Bijnuggur government, obtained five 
villages in jagheer of the kamul rent of cantary pagodas 3,250, to 
maintain 400 peons. A peishcush cantary pagodas 910, was afterwards 
imposed by the Hydrabad kings. The villages were resumed by the 
Mahrattas ir. 1756; but relinquished next year for a peishcush of 1,575 
cantary pagodas. The poligar was expelled under Hyder’s government, 
by Meer Saib; but again possessed himself of his district, during the 
Marquis Cornwallis's compaigns; and also in 1799, when Cummer ul 
deen raised his peishcush to cantary pagodas 1,925. He now rents his 
villages, and receives an allowance of cantary pagodas 420 from the 
produce. 

No. 39 . — Toomalgoondi, China Condriputti. 

The ancestor was a common ryot, who, at the request of the potail 
and curnutn of Mundeyum, put to death the kawelgar of that village, 
for which service they gave him a small village in enaum, and another 
in rent; the kamul of both, was cantary pagodas 50. At this rate they 
were held by the family till about eighty years ago, when they obtained 
two additional villages in rent from the' Nabob of Cuddapah ; making, 
with those they held before, a total kamul rent of Cantary pagodas 748, 
for a peishcush of cantary pagodas 714. In 1756, the Mahrattas gave 
the poligar two more villages in rent at the full assessment ; but he 
was expelled in 1775, by Meer Saheb, and like the other poligars, 
returned agairf during the two last Mysore wars. Cummer ul deen 
Khan in 1 799, confirmed him in the possession of his six villages for 
peishcush cantary pagodas 1,537, and nuzzer cantary pagodas r ,400 : 
Total cantary pagodas 2,937. I have resumed the two villages given 
by the Mahrattas, and converted the peishcush of the others, into 
rent. 

No. 40 .—Yellootlah, Veerapah Nair. 

During the Bijnugger government, the ancestor of this poligar 
obtained a small tract of jungle in rent for cantary pagodas 16; but as 
it was founds to have been much improved when the country was 
reduced by the Hydrabad kings, it was assessed at the full kamul 
cantary pagodas 459, and remained in the family at the sain- rate, till 
1775, when the poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb. But he returned 
in 1791, and again in 1799, when his village was assessed by Cummer 
ul deen Khan, at cantary pagodas 375. I have continued it to him in 
rent. [ 845 ] 

No. 41 .—Kullipundah, Cuddripah, Nair. 

An ancestor of this family, about 1650, under the Golcondah kings, 
obtained Kullipandah in rent at the full kamul assessment, cantary 
pagodas 1,409; together with the caweli russooms of 12 other villages. 
N« change was made in the tenure till 1713, when the Nabob of 
Cuddapah lowered the peishcush to cantary pagodas 717 ; probably on 
account of the decay of cultivation : for even the rental of Tippoo is 
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greatly below the kamul. The Mahrattas, in 175®* raised the pcishcush 
to cantary pagodas 759* In ^775 the poligar was taken, and hanged 
by Meer Saheb; but his son escaping to Chiltoor, recovered possession 
of his pollam in 1791, and again in 1799; when lie also seized three 
extra villages, of which the kamul, with that of his own, amounted to 
cantary pagodas 4,320; he engaged to pay Cummer ul deen Khan, a 
peishcush of contary pagodas 2,164. I have resumed the new villages, 
and rented the only one to him. 

No. 42 .—Boanmullah, Vencatadri Nair. 

The ancestor, like several of the petty poligars of Gorumcondah, 
at the time of the kamul survey by the Golcondah kings, obtained a 
village in rent, at the full assessment cantary pagodas 76, which was 
raised by the Cuddapah Nabob to cantary pagodas 101. The village 
was resumed by Hyder; but the poligar remained privately in the 
country. He recovered his village by force in 179* » after the 
peace, was permitted by Tippoo’s asophs, to rent it, in another name. 
In 1799, his rent was fixed, at nearly the full produce of the village by 
Cummer ul deen. He still continues to be assessed at the full rent, 
after deducting a portion for his subsistence. 


No. 43.— Kootapollem, Narsim Nair. 

The ancestor was a kawelgar, who, under the Golcondah kings, got 
a village in rent, at the full kamul assessment cantary pagodas 135, 
which was afterwards raised by the Cuddapah Nabobs, cantary pagodas 
169; and by the Mahrattas, to cantary pagodas 182. The poligar’s 
family were almost all taken and hanged, by Meer Saheb, but he 
escaped himself to the Carnatic ; returned, and seized his villages in 
1791—remained privately in the country, as a ryot, after the peace of 
1792; but took possession of his pollam again in 1799, and was 
confirmed by Cummer ul deen for a peishcush of cantary pagodas 700; 
and who rents it under the company's aumildar. 


No. 44.— Yerragoontapollem, Guddriputti. 


The ancestors of this family served under the Bijnuggur rayels 
with 50 peons, at the period of the kamul survey, the service was 
remitted, and they obtained a village in rent at the full assessment, 
cantary pagodas 148, with kaweli russooms. No change took place till 
the beginning of Hyder's government, when the rent, in consequence 
of the decrease of cultivation, was reduced to cantary pagodas in. 
The poligar was, however expelled a few years afterwards by Meer 
Saheb, but he recovered his villages in 1791 ; and was allowed by the 
Asoph Enaum Beg, to hold it after the peace, at a rent of cantary 
pagodas 253 ; at which amount it was also confirmed to him by Cummer 
ul deen. He now rents it, under the aumildar. 


No. 45 .—Madaneynpollem, Madah Nair. 


This is an insignificant poligar, whose family, during the Golcon¬ 
dah government, obtained a village of kamul rent, 5 cantary pagodas 
in rent, with some kaweli russooms, which they held without increase 
of rent, till Tippoo raised it to the full assessment. The village is now 
continued to the poligar, rated at its actual produce, after allowing 
him a remission of 12 Fags, annually for his support. 
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No. 46.— Maddanpilli, Vencapatah Nair. 

Nagapah Nair, the founder of this family, for assisting Kishen, 
rayel of Bijnugger to take Gurrumcondah, obtained a jageer of 16 
villages, kamul rent C. Pags. 1,025, to maintain 1,000 peons. On 
making the kamul survey, the Golcondah government resumed 14 of 
the villages, assessed the remaining two at the full rent C. Pags. 421, 
and remitted the service. The Cuddapah nabobs gave the two 
villages in jageer to their dewan, Sankarjee Punt; but it is said that 
the poligar was allowed to rent them under the family of the jagheerdar, 
on favourable terms. When Hyder reduced the country, the jageer 
was resumed, and the poligar remained privately in the district, and 
took advantage of the hostilities in 1791, to make himself master of the 
whole 16 villages of his ancient poilam. He at that time, received 
cowle from government through Captain Read ; but at the peace in 
1702, the poilam was allowed by Tippoo's servants to remain in the 
country, and to rent for C. Pags. 253, the two villages which had 
formerly been given in jageer to Sunkarajee Punt. In 1799 he took 
up arms, and again occupied the 16 villages, which Cummer ul deen 
found it necessary to let him hold, on condition of his paying a 
peisheush of C. Pags. 12,250; of this sum, he discharged very little. 
He revolted, and applied his revenue to the maintenance of a large 
body of peons ; but as he disbanded them, as soon as the country was 
transferred by the Nizam, and as the Company's cowle, which he 
received in the former war, gave him some claim to consideration, I 
have allowed him to rent one of the two villages which he rented 
between 1792 and 1799, and made a deduction of 450 C. Pags. from 
the rent, as an annual pension for him. This 13, in fact, little more 
than half of what he then got by renting the two villages, because he 
paid only C. Pags. 253 for them ; and, though they did not yield the 
standard assessment C. Pags. 1,218, their produce was probably, at least 
two-thirds of it. [ 848 ] 

No. 47.— Papypilli, Paupah Nair. 

The ancestors of this poligar served under the Bijnugger Rayels 
with 300 peons, for the pay of which they received annually C. Pags. 
3,900. They also rented a village at the full valuation. After the 
kamul survey they obtained another village, and the rent of both, 
C. Pags. 1,938, was assigned to them to maintain 200 peons. 
Aurungzebe discontinued the service, resumed the new village, and 
imposed a rent on the old one, of C. Pags. 383, which was raised by 
the Cuddapah nabobs to C. Pags. 420. The poligar was expelled by 
Meer Saheb in 1774, but recovered the village in 1791, and after the 
peace, rented it under a fictitious name for Rs. 1,400, when it was 
confirmed to him by Meer Saheb. The poligar now receives 66 Pags. 
from the produce, and the village is rented by a potail. 

No. 48 . — 'Tutt, Soobah Nair. 

This family were, during the Bijnugger government, dilway of the 
Ghuttim poligar, of whom they held these villages, but under the 
Golconda kings, they held it immediately of government; its kamul rent 
C. Pags. 2,439, for which they paid peisheush C. Pags. 700, and 
maintained 90 peons. Aurungzebe remitted the service, resumed the 
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rnoza or principal village, of kamul rent C. Pags 
1712 the Cuddapah nabob gave the village in 


in principal village, oi teamu 1 rent L. rags. 201 in enaum. In 
1712 the Cuddapah nabob gave the village in jageer to Golaim ul 
Deen, one of his own servants, and settled a pension of 600 Rs. on the 
poligar. The pension was stopt, and the village restored in 1729. It 
was resumed in 1748, and restored again on the conquest by the 
Mnrhattas, The poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb in 1774, 
returned in 179c and seized the inferior village; and after the peace, 
was permitted to rent it for C. Pags. 25, which was raised in 1799 to 
C. Pags. 60 by Cummer ul Deen. The village is now rented by a 
potail, and a remission of 48 Pags. allowed for the poligar. 


No. 49.— Rampicherlah, Veerapah Nair. 

The ancestor under the Bijnugger government held a village of 
kainul rent C. Pags. 455, to serve with ioo peons. The service was 
discontinued by the Hyderabad kings, and the full rent imposed. The 
village was resumed by the Mahrattas in 1772, but restored again for 
a rent of C Pags. 805, which, however, was not a third of Tippoo's 
assessment. The poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb in 1776, 
regained possession in 1791, and remained privately in the country 
after the peace in 1792, and received the profits of his village, which 
was held by the potail, at a low rent. In 1799 he established himself 
by force, like the other poligars, and held his village under Cummer ul 
Deen, at a peisheush of C. Pags. 1,6.80, which I have changed to rent. 

No. 50 .—Mullyal, Viincatputti Nair. 


The Bijnugger rajahs gave three villages kainul rent cantary 
pagodas 2,703 in enaum, to the poligar’s ancestor, for his service. He 
had also kaweli russooms, for which he was to maintain 400 peons. 
His villages were resumed by the Hyderabad government, but he 
continued to rent them with an additional village, rated altogether at 
kair.ul rent cantary pagodas 2,883. the full assessment, and the 
service was remitted. No further change happened under any of the 
successive governments, till Hyder, when the poligar was expelled 
by Meer Saheb. Though he had paid the full kainul rent, yet as his 
pollam, by Tippo's assessment, appears to have been worth twice as 
much, and as he had enjoyed a considerable income from kaweli, it was 
an object of consequence to him to re-establish himself, which he 
accordingly effected in 1790- But like the other poligars of govern¬ 
ment, he was expelled in <79^> and returned again in 1799, and seized 
tiis whole inheritance, with two additional villages, of which the total 
kainul rent was cantary pagodas 3,086, and Tippoo’s assessment cantary 
pagodas 6,459, f° r which he engaged to pay Cummer ul Deen a 
peisheush of cantary pagodas 3,850. I have left him his old villages, 
and resumed the two new ones. The poligar is a minorbut from 
the abilities of his dilway, and the amount of his kaweli russooms, he 
was, alter the poligars of \ emtah and Ghultim, the most powerful in 
Gurrumcottah. 


No. 51 .—Doolhpilu, Bori Mull Nair. 

One of the ancestors of this family having fallen in battle, his son 
obtained from the Bijnugger rajahs, an enaum of four villages of the 
kamul rent oi 1,9 11 C. pags., to serve with 300 peons; under the 
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Hyderabad government, the service was remitted, and the full rent 
imposed upon the villages. The Cuddapah nabobs gave the poligar 
three additional villages, making altogether a kamul rent of canteray 
Pags. 3,045, for a pesbcush of 895 Pags., which was raised by the 
Mahrattas in 1756 to C. Pags 1,148. and continued without alteration 
till 1776, when Meer Saheb expelled the poligar, who again obtained a 
temporary possession in 179*• anf I established himself in 1799 in his 
inheritance ; on which Cummer ul dien imposed a peshcush of C. pags. 
2,800, for which I have substituted a variable rent. 

No. 53 .—Mijddancherroo, Buswant Nair. 

The ancestors of this family, which is a branch of that of Mallyal 
(No. 50) having, about the year 1720, attended the nabob of Cuddapah’s 
cutcherry, and given some information which was found useful in 
settling the revenue of Gorumcondah, obtained three villages of the 
kamul'rent of C. Pags. 739, for peshcush of C. Pags. 150. 101756, 

he got two more villages from Gopaul Hurry, the Mahratta manager, 
making altogether kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 1697, f° r which be 
was assessed in a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 210. No other change 
occurred till Gorumcondah was reduced by Hyder, when [ 847 ] Meer 
Saheb seized the poligar, threw him into prison, and fed him on equal 
quantities of flour and salt, till he died. His children remained privately 
in the country, and as they never excited any disturbances, Sieb 
Saheb, when he got part of Gorumcondah in jagheer, in 1792 restored 
the three to his hereditary villages at the former peishcush, but making 
him, at the same time, serve him personally with 50 peons. In i 799, 
he got four additional villages from Cummer ul Deen, which, with those 
he held before, were rated at kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 2,093, ^ or 
which he stipulated to pay cantaroy pagodas r,ioo. I have resumed 
both the four villages given to him by Cummer ul Deen, and the two 
he obtained from the Mahrattahs, and left him only the three which he 
held under the government of the Cuddapah Nabob. 

No. 53.— KokImti, Mullapah Nair. 

The ancestors of this poligar obtained for their services, during the 
Bijnugger government, an enaum of ten villages, rated at kamul 
cantaroy pagodas 18,370, with no other burden than that of maintaining 
300 peons, the charge of which was however defrayed chiefly by the 
kaweli russooms they had in the neighbouring districts; the service 
was remitted about the middle of the 17th century by the Hyderabad 
government, and peishcush levied of cantaroy pagodas 2,800, which, 
about 1720, was raised by the Nabob of Cuddapah, to cantaroy 
pagodas 3,150. The Mahrattas, in 1756, lowered it to cantaroy 
pagodas 2,800, but raised it in 1765 to cantaroy pagodas 3,430, at 
which it continued till Meer Saheb having got Gorumcondah in jageer 
from Hyder, took the poligar prisoner, and threw him into confinement, 
where he died. His son, who had escaped, regained possession of his 
pollam in 1790, and though expelled in 1792, he contrived, by means 
of his peons, to levy annual contributions till 1799, when he recovered 
the pollam a second time, and likewise seized two additional villages, 
the whole of which were rated by Tippoo’s standard assessment, at 
cantaroy pagodas 6,832, for which he stipulated to pay Cummer ul 
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Open a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 4,900; but being continually 
engaged in hostilities against the jagecrdar of Talpool, he was unable 
to fulfil his engagements. I have resumed the two new villages, and 
left him the ten which anciently belonged to his family. The Kokimti 
and Sompilli (No. 38.) families are of the same origin. 

No. 54 .—Marrellah, Ramah Nair. 

The ancestor of this poligar rented, under the Golcondah kings, 
a village of kamul cantaroy . 'pagodas 141, for cantaroy Pags. 56, and 
served with <0 peons. The rent was raised under Aurungzebe to 
cantaroy pagodas 86. 5. The Cuddapah Nabobs raised it to cantaroy 
pagodas 17s, and discontinued the service. The poligar was expelled 
in 1774 by Meer Saheb, but returned, and recovered his village in 1791, 
and, after the peace, remained privately in the country. He took 
possession of bis village again in 1799, and held it of Cummer ul Deen 
for cantaroy Pags. 445. It is now rented bjr the potail, and the poligar 
has a small allowance from the amount for his subsistence. 


N 0> 55.— Shilliwarpollf.m, Buswapah Nair. 

The ancestors were kawelgars of Kotkull, under the Bijnugger 
'government • they afterwards obtained a village of kamul rent cantaroy 
pagodas 1,004, to pay 75 under the Golco , ndah P r » nces - Aurungzebe 
gave them the cowle of their village, and imposed a rent of cantaroy 
Pags 70 The Cuddapah nabobs raised it to cantaroy Pags. 245, and 
discontinued the service, and in 1729 resumed the village ; but it was 
restored in 1756 by the Mahrattahs, for a peishcush of cantaroy 
Pags 288. The poligar was expelled in 1774 I returned in 1791, and, 
after the peace, remained privately in the country till 1799, when he 
again rented his village under Cummer ul Deen for cantaroy pagodas 60 
from the produce. 

No. 56.— Yerrawarpollam, Timmapah Nair. 


Under the rayels of Bijnuggur, the ancestors of this poligar were 

talliars of Yerrawarpollam ; they rented it under the Golcondah kings, 
at the full kamul rent cantary Pags. 1,135, and they served with 75 
peons for whose maintenance they received an annual allowance ot 
cantary Pags 1,040; Aurungzebe they served with 100 peons, whose 
annual pay amounted to cantary pagodas 1,300, in part of which the 
village was assigned In 1712 the nabob of Cuddapah discontinued 
their service, and imposed a peishcush of cantary Pags. 473; but in 
1740, being employed with 50 peons by the aumildar of Gorumcondah, 
their peishcush was reduced to cantary Pags. 87. They were expelled 
in 1774, by Meer Saheb ; the poligar returned during the two last Mysore 
wars and in 1799 held his village of Cummer ul Deen at a rent of 
Cantary Pags. 553. The potail now rents the village, from the produce 
of which cantary pagodas 120 are deducted, for the subsistence of the 
poligar. 

No. 57.— Milacherroo, Chinnah Nair. 

One of the ancestors was delwery of the poligar of Midimalapa 
Condah, before Gorumcondah was built, and served with 500 men, and 
had for himself a jageer, of which Milacherroo was a part. But both 
the delwery and his master were taken by Kishen, Rayel of Bijnuggur, 
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and put to death; under the Golcondah kings, a descendant of the 
delwery served with ioo peons, and Milacherroo, kamul rent pagodas 
52, was assigned to him, in part of their pay. Under Aurungzebe, the 
poligar obtained the village for his personal maintenance, and his. peons 
were paid by the cirkar. The nabob of Cuddapah imposed a peisheush 
of cantary Pags. 35, which was raised by the Mahrattas to cantary 
Pags. 52. The poligar was expelled in 1774; returned in 1791, and 
rented his village privately till 1 799 * when Cummer ul Deen fixed his 
rent at cantary pagodas 160. He now receives cantary Pags. 60 from 
the amount, and the potail rents the villages. [ 848 ] 

No. 58.— Rungengarpollam, Papy Nair. 

The ancestors in the times of the Golcondah government rented a 
mujera, or inferior village, for 29 cantary pagodas ; under Aurungzebe, 
they served with 75 peons, for whom they received an annual allowance 
of cantary pagodas 700, in part of which amount the moza, or superior 
village, yielding a rent of cantary pagodas 210, was assigned to them. 
The nabob of Cuddapah discontinued the service, and imposed a 
peisheush of cantary Pags. 141, which in 17561 was raised by the 
Mahrattahs to cantary Pags. 163. The poligar was expelled in 1774, 
returned in 1791, and, after the peace, was permitted to hold his 
village under a fictitious name. In 1799, Cummer ul Deen fixed his 
rent at cantary pagodas 230. He now receives cantary Pags. from the 
produce, and the potail rents the village. 

No. 59.— Yellamundah, Mullapah Nair. 

The ancestors of the present poligar were made kawelgars of 
Yellamundah, during Aurungzebe’s reign, and rented the village at the 
full kamul cantary pagodas 42. The rent was raised by the Cuddapah 
nabob to cantary Pags. 96, and in 1756, by the Mahrattas, to cantary 
pagodas 148. In 1774 the poligar was expelled by Meer Saheb, but 
returned in 1791, and, after the peace, continued to hold his village 
privately, by the connivance of Tippoo’s servants. Cummer ul Deen, 
in 1799, fixed his rent at cantary pagodas 600. He now receives 
cantary Pags. 72 from the produce, and the potail manages the 
villages. 

No. 60 .—Ganguichentlah, Moosel Nair. 

This family, during the Bijnuggur government, were kawelgars of 
the Naugpalla Ghaut under the Golcondah kings; they rented 50 
pagodas of land, and served with 22 peons under Aurungzebe; they 
rented the village of Ganguichentlah kamul cantary pagodas 460, at 
the full assessment, but paid only cantary pagodas 174, the rest 
being remitted for the pay of the peons. The Cuddapah nabobs raised 
the 'peisheush to cantary pagodas 292, and in 1740 they resumed the 
village, and discontinued the service ; but the village was restored by 
the Mahrattahs in 1756, at the old peisheush cantary pagodas 292. ' In 
the early part of Hyder’s government, the rent was lowered, on account 
of the decline of cultivation, to cantary 192. The poligar was expelled 
in 17^5, returned in 1791, and continued privately in the country till 
1799, when Cummur ul Deen fixed his rent at cantarv pagodas 350. He 
now receives cantary pagodas 50 from the produce and the potail 
manages the village. 
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No. 61.—Madicherroo, Chinnapah Nafr. 

The ancestors of this family were anciently duffadars of peons, in 
the service of the Vimlah poligar, under the Golconda kings ; they 
rented Madicherroo at the full kamul rent cantary pagodas 673, and 
were appointed kawelgars of the Ghaut, leading from that place to 
Trippettee. Aurungzebe remitted the rent for the service of 50 men 
employed in the Ghaut. The Cuddapah nabob imposed a peishcush of 
pagodas 87, which, till 1774, when the poligar was expelled by Meer 
Saheb. He returned, and seized his village in 1791, and was allowed, 
after the peace, to hold it privately by Tippoo's aumildar, but was 
driven out again in 1799, by Cummer ul Deen. The village is now 
under the potail, and the poligar receives an allowance of cantary 
pagodas 72 from the rent. 

No. 62.—VVOODIAMUNHI. 

The ancestor of this poligar served under the Rayels of Bijnnggur 
with 150 peons, for whose pay he was allowed cantary pagodas 1,560 
annually ; and he held the village of Woodiamunhi Rayel, rent cantary 
pagodas 130 in jageer. The village was continued by the Hyderabad 
kings, for the service of 50 peons; it was resumed under Aurungzebe, 
and raised to the full rent, after allowing a deduction of 100 rupees to 
the poligar. It was afterwards made over by the nabob of Cuddapah 
to Chitweyl zemindar, who expelled the poligar; but again restored him 
for a rent of cantary pagodas 86 : he remitted the rest, on account of 
his being employed in collecting his kavveli russooms. The rent was 
raised by the Mahrattahs, in 1757^0 cantary pagodas 130; and in 
1774, the poligar was expelled by Hyder, returned in 1791, and, after 
the peace, continued to rent the village privately till 1799, when 
Cummer ul Deen fixed his peishcush at cantary pagodas 695. He now 
receives an abatement from the full rent, of cantary Pags. 60 for his 
maintenance. 

No. 63.— Yagawamarapahgoontah. 

The ancestors of this poligar held their village, under the 
Bijnuggur and Hyderabad government, for the service of 100 peons. 
Aurungzebe resumed the village, and allowed the poligar cantary 
pagodas 650 for 50 peons. The nabob of Cuddapah remitted the service, 
and gave back the village for rent cantary pagodas 520. It was resumed, 
but again restored by the Mahrattahs in 1756. The poligar was expelled 
by Hyder—he returned in 179r, rented lus village under a fictitious 
name, for nearly the full value, till 1799, when his peishcush was fixed 
by Cummer ui Deen at cantaroy pagodas 190. He is now allowed a 
pension of cantaroy pagodas 40 from the rent. 

No. 64.— Digawamarapahgoonta. 

One Kisnapah Nair, who served the Bijnuggur rayels with 50 
peons, received the produce of this village, and cantaroy pagodas 390 
for their maintenance. The village was resumed under Aurungzebe, 
but the peons continued. The Cuddapah Nabob remitted the service, 
and rented the village to the poligar for cantaroy Fags. 273. The 
rent was raised, [ 849 ] and then lowered, by the Mahrattahs ; and the 
poligar was expelled by Hyder, He returned in 1791 ; and now 
receives an allowance of cantary pagodas 36 yearly from the rent. 
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The ancestor of this poligar, who served under the Hydrabad 
princes with 100 peons, received Talpool in jagheer, and an allowance 
of cantaroy pags. 350 for their pay. Aurungzebe resumed the village, 
and gave the poligar a pension of cantaroy pagodas 41.6. The Nabob 
of Cuddapah restored the village; but again resumed, and hanged the 
poligar for robbery in 1729. The village was given up by the 
Mahrattahs to one of his descendants, for a rent of cantaroy pagodas 
65 ; but was resumed, and the poligar expelled by Hvder. He returned 
in 1791 ; and now enjoys an allowance of cantaroy pagodas 72 from 
the rent. 


No. 66 .—Talpool, MOhabut Khan. 


Abdul Kuddaas, the predecessor ot the present jageerdar, obtained 
Talpool, assessed at the karaul rent of cantaroy pagodas 40,559 in 
jagee r : in the year 1704, from Aurungzebe, for his service. The family 
held it free of peisheush till 1756, when falling under the dominion of 
the Marhattahs, it was resumed; but in 1765, Meer Saheb, the father of 
Cummer ut Deen Khan, having been appointed keladar of Gorumcondah, 
and the province having been assigned to him by the Mahrattas, for 
the maintenance of a body of troops, he restored the jageerdar for a 
peisheush of cantaroy pagodas 2,800. It was again resumed and 
restored by the Mahrattahs in 1770. In 1771 Hyder raised the peish¬ 
eush to 3.150. In 1 773 Meer Saheb expelled the jageerdar, who fled 
to his relation, the Nabob of Cuddapah. In 1799 Mahabut Khan, his 
son. by the wife of a puJcally, took possession of Talpool, on the fall 
of Seringapatam; and as all the poligars of Gorumcondah, had at the 
same time seized their respective districts, Cummer ul Deen, on his 
arrival in that province, being unable to reduce them, confirmed them 
in their possessions, on their agreeing to pay him a peisheush ; that of 
Talpool was fixed at cantaroy pagodas 8,050, very little of which was 
paid. When the country was transferred to the Company, the 
jageerdar was summoned to the cutcherry, but refused to attend. He 
sent me word that he would pay the old Mahrattah peisheush cantaroy 
pagodas 2,800, and no more. General Campbell, in consequence, 
marched against him, and surprised him in his fort. He is now a 
prisoner, and must be kept in confinement for life. 


No. 67 .—Kudderi, Allum Khan. 


Puwerish Khan obtained the jageer of Kudderi, kamul rent cantaroy 
Pags. 39,228, on the same occasion that Talpool was granted to his 
relation. The jageer was free till 1756, when it was resumed by the 
Mahrattas. ft was restored in 1764 by Meer Saib, for a peisheush of 
cantaroy pagodas 2,800; who however resumed it again in 1773. In 
1799 Allum Khan, a natural son of the late jageerdar, took possession 
of Kudderi. Cummer ul Deen fixed his peisheush at 8,050 cantaroy 
pagodas. He paid nothing to the Company’s aumildar the following 
year; and as he would not come to the cutcherry, to settle Jiis rent, a 
detachment of peons was sent against him. They surprised the 
fortified pagoda, in which he had taken post; but he escaped in the 
confusion, and the jagheer was resumed. Hashun Khan, the brother of 
A 1 em Khan, and legitimate son of his father, obtained two villages 
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from Cummer ul Deen, for a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 760. f have 
resumed them, and given him yearly allowance of Cantaroy pagodas 
59. 7. 6. which I hope government will confirm. 

No. 68.—ViMLAH. 


Buswapah Nair, the ancestor, served the Bijnuggur rayels with 600 
peons, for the payment of which he obtained Vimlah, and 25 other 
villages of Poolevendra, assessed at kamul rent cantaroy pagodas 9 > 79 ^* 
The Hyderabad princes imposed a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 1,050, 
which was raised by Aurungzebe to 2,800 cantaroy pagodas, and the 
service reduced to 500 peons. The nabob of Cuddapah in 17*2, 
remitted the service, and increased the peishcush to cantaroy pagodas 
3,500. In 1752, the poligar having rebelled, Abdul Miejed, the nabob 
of Cuddapah, made him prisoner; blew him away from a gun; cir¬ 
cumcised bis son ; and resumed his district. In 1756, Vimlah having 
fallen under the dominion of the Mahrattahs, the son was restored for 
a peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 3,850 V but not paying _ regularly, he 
was expelled by Meer Saheb: in 1766 he died an exile, leaving no 
children. In 1791, when the district fell into the hands of the Nizam ; 
Buswapah Nair, a relation in the 4th remove from the late poligar, was 
allowed to establish himself in it, but was driven out the following year. 
He returned in 1794, and took forcible possession of Vimlah, where he 
* paid nominally a peishcush of cantaroy pagoda -. 4,55° » an ^ ' vas s uccee< ^~ 
ed by his son Comar Nair in 1796 J who dying without issue, in i 799 > 
his servants set up Vencatputty Nail, an old man and distant relation 
of the family. As he was regarded as a rebel by the Nizam’s officers, 
and, as I was informed, that he was built* and idioticai, and merely a 
tool in the hands of the head peons, who gave 
* Orig. him only a bare subsistence, I sent for him, with 

a view of giving him a pension, and resuming the 
district. His servants, dreading that his personal appearance would 
lay open their own conduct, prevented him from coming near me, 
under various pretexts of sickness, unlucky days, &c.; and as, after a 
delay of four months, there was no probability of their either bringing 
him to the cutcherry, or consenting to give up the district. Mat Or 
General Campbell sent a detachment, which surprized the fort ot 
Medipenlah, in which the poligar was, and made him prisoner. He 
died lately at Gootty, leaving no family. The poligars of Vimlah, 
favoured by the natural strength of their country, have always been 
the most remarkable for their turbulence and depredations of any m 
the Ceded Districts. [ 860 ] 


No. 69.— Loputnutlah. 


Mo, 70 .—Komutnutlah, 


Are two petty poligars of Gorumcondah, of whom I have obtained 
no particulars previous to the time of the Cuddapah nabobs, except 
that they were kawelgars under the Bijnugger government. I hey 
have never been engaged in disturbance. The poligar of Loputnutlah is 
allowed cantaroy pagodas 24, and the poligar of Komutnutlah cantaroy 
pagodas 12 annually, from the rent of their respective villages. 
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No. 71 .—Nangangoontah : Naggy Nair. 


This family had no pollam till 1718, when they obtained from the 
nabob of Cuddapah, kaweli russooms, and four villages of the kamul 
rent of cantaroy pagodas 2,092, for the reduced rent of contaroy 
pagodas 907, on account of their desolate state. The assessment ten 
years afterwards to cantaroy pagodas 1,307, and in 1756 by the 
Mahrattahs, to cantaroy Pags. 1,476. In 1775 the villages were 
resumed, and the poligars expelled by Meer Saheb; he received 
possession in 1791, and continued privately in the district after the 
peace, receiving part of the profits of the villages, which were rented 
in the name of potails. In 1799, Cummer ul Deen settled his peisheush 
at cantaroy pagodas 1,012, which is now converted into rent according 
to the actual produce. 


No. 72.— Kaloopilli, Kudduputti Nair. 


Soon after the kamul survey, an ancestor of this family obtained 
one village in rent, and the kawelli of 34 villages; they paid the full 
kamul cantaroy pagodas 1,485 for the village, and cantaroy pagodas 
535 for the kawelli, making their total rent cantaroy pagodas 2,020. 
In 1729 they obtained an abatement to cantaroy pagodas 843, for their 
services against the refractory poligar of Reemlah. In 1756 the 
Mahrattahs raised the peisheush to C. pags. 928. In 1774 the poligar, 
with great part of his family, were taken and hanged by Meer Saheb ; 
a son, who escaped, recovered his village during the war in 1791, and 
after the peace, continued privately in the country. He seized his 
ancient village again with three others, in 1799, and stipulated to pay 
Cummer ul Deen for them, a peisheush of C. pags. 2,254. The new 
villages have since been resumed, and he now has an allowance from 
the rent of the old one of canteray pags 300. 

No. 73 .—Chintelgoontahbundah, Narsim Nair. 

The poligar, and the three following on the list, are of the same 
origin. They obtained their villages in rent, scon after the kamul 
survey, under the Golcondah kings. The kamul of Chentagoontah- 
bundah is C. Pags. 217, and the rent was fixed at C. Pags. 168, which 
was raised under the Cuddapah government to C. Pags. 224, and in 
1 756, by the Mahrattas to C. pags. 253. The poligar was expelled by 
Meer Saheb in 1775, but recovered his village during the war in 1791 ; 
was driven out in 1792; returned in 1799, and was assessed by 
Cummer ul deen at Tippoo's standard rent C. Pags. 1,776. He now 
rents the village, from the revenue of which, a deduction is allowed of 
C. Pags. 300 for his maintenance. Though Chenlegoondah bundah has 
usually been reckoned only one poligarship, yet as it has long been 
divided into two villages, Chinlagoontah-bundah and Sanipay, held 
two different branches of the family, I have let them hold their separate 
shares, as formerly. 


No. 74 .—'Yedamuneynpollim, Moosel Nair. 


This family is a branch of No. 73, and obtained its village at the 
same time for the full kamul rent of canteroy pagodas 168, which was 
raised by the Nabob of Cuddapah to canteroy pagodas 223; and in 
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1756 { °7 Mahrattas, to Canty, pags. 261. The poligar was expelled 
by Meer Saheb in 1775, returned in 1791, and seized his own village 
and another ; he continued privately in the country after the peace, 
and rented his village under a fictitious name*, in 1799 he seized both 
villages, which were continued to him by Cummer ul deen, for Canty, 
pags. 45^- He now rents his original village only, in which a small 
abatement is allowed for his subsistence. 


No. 75.— Nellamunepollf.m, Vencatputti. 

This family is a branch of No. 3, and got its village at the same 
period, for cantaroy Pags. 99 ; the kamul is 94. The rent was raised 
by the nabob of Cuddapah to cantary Pags 128. The poligar was killed 
by M**er Saheb in 1775, but his son escaped, returned, and seized his 
village in 1791, rented under a fictitious name after the peace of 1792 ; 
and in 1799 his peisbcush was fixed at cantary Pags 389 by Cummer 
ul Deen. He refused to come in last year when I sent for him, because 
I deprived him, like all the other poligars, of kaweli, and some circar 
lands, which he had seized and converted into enaums for himself, 
during the troubles in 1799. He however still attempted to collect the 
produce, and, as the potails objected to giving it up without authority, 
he sent a party of peon.-, who murdered the two potails, and one of 
the curnums of the villages in which it lay. He fled immediately for 
refuge to the poligar of Culloor depending on Chittoor, but was 
surprised and taken by a detachment of peons from Gorumcondah, and 
is now a prisoner in Gotty. His village has of course been resumed. 

No. 76.— Motgootlah, Soobah Nair. 

This family is also a branch of No. 73, and obtained his village at 
the same period, for cantary Pags. 455 ; the kamul is Canty. Pags. 494. 
The nabob of Cuddapah. in consequence [ 851 ] of the decrease of 
cultivation, reduced the rent to cantary Pags. 289, at which rate it 
continued till Hyder’s time, when it was raised to the full standard 
assessment by Meer Saheb, and was held by the poligar till 1791, when 
he rebelled; but bein^ forced to conceal himself after the peace next 
year, he remained privately in the country, and in 1799, recovered his 
village, and agreed to pay Cummer ul Deen a peisheush of Canty. Pags. 
639. He now rents it, with a small deduction for his maintenance. 

No. 77.— Kapugoonappilli, Dassi Nair. 

In 1718 the ancestor of this poligar obtained a village in rent at 
the full kamul assessment, from the nabob of Cuddapah, with kaweli 
russooms The family were never engaged in any disturbances, and 
have never been dispossessed; but their rent was raised by Hyder to 
the full standard. I have continued the village to the p0ug£r, with a 
small deduction in lieu of the kaweli, and of the abatement which he 
enjoyed under the Sultaun’s government, by the connivance of the 
revenue servants. 


No. 78.— Jellelmundah, Lingum Nair. 

The ancestors under the Golcondah government obtained in rent a 
village, rated by the kamul survey at cantary pagodas 240, for a 
peisheush of caatary pagodas 165, which was afterwards raised by the 
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nabobs of Cuddapah and the Mahrattas, in 1756, to cantary pagodas 
233. The poligar was expelled by Hyder in 1775 ; returned, and took 
forcible possession of his village, in 1791 ; was deprived of it after the 
peace in 1792, but remained privately in the country till 1799, when lie 
again seized it, and also another, and was allowed to hold both by 
Cummer ul Deen, for a peishcush of cantary pagodas 1,432. I have 
resumed the new village, and left him the old one, with a reduction 
from the rent for his subsistence. 

No. 79 .—Moodiampaur, Bomi Nair. 

The ancestors obtained his village soon after the kamul survey, at 
the full assessment cantaroy pagodas 1G8, which was raised by the 
Nabob of Cuddapah, on granting kaweli to the poligar, to cantaroy 
pagodas 210, and afterwards by the Mahrattas to 227. He was 
expelled by Hyder in 1775 ; seized his village again in 1791 ; and was 
obliged to relinquish it the following year. He took possession a 
second time in 1799, and at the same time, annexed to it a cirkar 
village, both of which he held under Cummer ul deen, at a peishcush 
of cantaroy pagodas 2,299. The cirkar village is now resumed, and 
he holds the other with a small abatement of rent for his maintenance. 

No. 80 .--Ruttengherry, Rayapah Nair. 

Hecry Huddeyer, the ancestor of this family, was dessay of 
Tarwar Bejapoor, and served the Bijnuggur rayels with 1,000 peons, 
for the maintenance of whom, he obtained twelve villages of Chittle- 
droog in jageer, valued at Soobaroy pagodas 12,500 annual rent. By 
such records as the family have, and on which I have been obliged to 
depend for all information respecting their history, till within the last 
fifty years, it appears that their jagheer was afterwards augmented by 
several adjacent districts, estimated at a rent of one lac of pagodas, for 
which they paid 50,000 pagodas peishcush; and then they built the 
old fort of Sera in the year of Shalwahan 1442. That on the conquest 
of the country by the Bejapoor kings, they were deprived of their 
ancient possessions, and received in exchange. 

kamul rent. 

Muddugsera ... 32 Mosas ... Cy. Ps. 6,357 — 6 
Ruttengherry ... 119 do. ... ... 14,291 — 4 

Total ... Canty Pags 20,628 1 4 

for the service of 300 men, and peishcush of cantaroy pagodas 4,000. 
That in Fusly 1020, Muddusera was resumed; the service remitted, 
and the peishcush fixed at rupees 7,500. That in Fusly 1108, 
Muddesera was restored, the service fixed at 300 men, and peishcush 
at rupees 15,000 ; and that Asoph Jah again resumed Muddugsera, 
remitted the service, and lowered the peishcush to Rs. 10,000. 

In 1741, Marari Row, having reduced Muddugsera, imposed a 
chout on the poligar of 8,000 rupees. In 1763, Hyder, having taken 
possession of the Ruttengherry district, raised the peishcush to 15000 
rupees, exclusive of the 8,000 to Morari Row. But the poligar, 
Rungapah Nair, failing in his payments, was seized with his five sons 
in 1776, and sent to Seringapatam ; a village of cantary pagodas 300 
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^^<4nnual rent, was assigned to him for the support of his women. 
It v/as continued after his death, and his eldest son Ray pah 
Nair was appointed a fcehaiMar of Cundacbar, with a monthly allowance 
of 15 cantaroy pagodas by 1 jppoo Sultaun. This son being wounded 
and taken at the attack of the Sultaim’s lines in February 1792, and 
released, fled to his ancient district of Ruttingherry, of which be 
obtained a temporary possession ; but being driven out at the peace, 
he retired to Salapoor, where he died without issue. His brothers were 
all hanged by the Sultaun, as soon as he heard of his escape. The 
eldest of them left two sons, who escaped on the fall of Seringapatam 
and have since been supported by their relations. The eldest is only 
about 16 years of age. He did not venture into the country during the 
Nizam's government; but he has now returned, in hopes of obtaining 
a pension. 

1 (Sincd) THOMAS MUNRO, 

PI. Collector. 

[ 852 ] 
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An Abstract Statement of the Poligars in the Ceded Districts. 

Shewing,— The number of the Villages composing their respective Pollams, 
with their full Valuation or Rent, according to the Assessments of the Kamul 
Survey, and of Tippoo Sultan /—The amount of Tribute they were to pay, 
and the number of Horse and Foot they were to furnish by the conditions of 
their Tenures ; — The various changes which have taken place in the extent of 
their Poilaras and nature of their Tenures From the period of the Bijnuggpr 
Government till the year 1800 :—And also, The Amount of the Allowances in 
Land and Money, which they now enjoy; together with its future probable 
Increase :— Viz. 

1, —Under the Bijnagger Rajahs, till about ... 

2, —Under the Btjapore and Hyderabad Kings ; from 
_ Under Aurun/ zebe and his Successors; from 

4*—Under the Soobahs of Deccan and Nabobs of 
Cuddapah; from 

$ _ Uncier the Afa/traltts, Soobahs of the Deccan, and 

Nabobs of Cuddapah ; from 

6.—Under Hyder, The A.i hrattas, The Nizam, and 
Nabobs of Cuddapah ; f rom ... 

~ _Under Tippoo Sultan and the Nizam ; from 

a— Under ... Do. ... from 

q # — U nder The Nizam .%• in 

j u *_Under The Company's Government; from ... 

j j_ With a concluding Column of 11 REMARKS n on each respective Poligar, 


A. D. 1600 
1600 to 1690 
1690 to 1712 

1712 to 1750 

1750 till 1765 

1765 to 1782 
1782 to 1792 
1792 to 1799 

1799 & i860 

1800 till 1802 


...i 

...1 

j 


Packs. 

383. 

384. 

385. 

386. 

387. 

388. 

389. 

390 . 
39 »* 

392 . 

393 . 


NOTE 


E I.—In Column No. 6. (page 855) the Kamul Assessment is in general inserted; 
but as the Bijnugger Rayels, in giving a district in Jagccr, usually noticed it at its supposed 
Rent this Valuation, where it could be discovered, has been exhibited instead of the Kamul. 

NOTE 2._Wherever the Columns opposite to a Poligar's name are blank from the 

becrinnine down to a particular d ate,—that, for instance, of the Soobahs of the Deccan, 
fon 860-t)— it shows that the Poligar had not previous to that era, obtained any 
Ten'.tory 1—But, where the columns of Villages and Revenue, after being filled up under 
one race of Princes, are left blank under a subsequent one, it denotes that the Pollam had 
been resumed. _ 

r The Copy of this Table having been drawn out upon several large sheet$ of paper ;otned 
tozither in »ne view, and reading horizontally from 4 main columns on the left, to^ the above 
mentioned column of “ Remarks” on the extreme of the right hand, no other practicable way 
^ed than by dividing it into pages , of the above specified Classes ; which has been done, 
bv repeating on each left hand page, the aforesaid 4 main or leading columns. J Lo 5 J J 
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AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POL1GARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

i.—Ueder the BIJNUGGER RAJAHS, tilt about Anno Domini 1S60, 


3S3 


DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


kumpu 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BEi.LAR! 


goollyah 


DOOPAUD 


HUNOY ANANTAPOOR j 
RY-DROOG ... 


NOSUM 
CHITWEYL 


ROIL KONTLAH 


% 


\ 


DOO WOO R 


CAMALAPORE 
YADKl 

CHtNKUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURKOOR 


GO R U MC O N D A H 


S*Wi •• 



POOLEYENDRA 


r 


RAYCHOTTY 




mudditgserah 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS; 


No. 


J. Annagtiondy 

Harpc<hheHjr 
lexrcnvuiUst 


4* , Be! lari 


ig. 

20 - 

3t» 

22 , 

33- 

J 4‘ 

s> 5 - 

26. 

317 , 


3p. 

JO, 

Jl* 

32’ 

33* 

34* 

35- 

jti, 

3 Z' 

3Sb 

40 . 

41 * 

43 . 

43* 

44- 

45- 
0 - 
47- 
0 . 
4 $- 
SO 
5* 
S 2 ?< 
S 3 
34’ 
55 


5*> 

$9> 


60. 

61. 

62. 
63 * 

64 

^5' 


L- v 
r 66 , 


67 - 

68 . 

69 

7o. 

I. 

72. 

73- 

74, 

75* 

76. 

77' 

78. 

79- 


lk: 


5* Kotco^dah 

6 . KipitrH ... 

7. Doodecondah 
Pundicondab 
D©wa no ondah 


Euswapoor 
Pools! C her job 
Bolaptlly ... 
Porna! 

Kawoor 

KtisaverAm 

Vencadrepoolain 

Whorlagoontah 

Nillagootlah 


Tiro map ah Raune 
Btisvapah, Nair 
MiiUiikoin, Nair 
Veoramah ... 

Total 

Chinnamah &Temaniab 
Seetamah & Chirmaiaah 
Pffrmalj Nair 
Lail Marine 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

NundEktehoo* Mafr 
Jdli Dewakrr* Nair 
jellc Busmp&h, Naif 
S hash acha I I n pa te, N 11 f 
Sotibah* Nair 
Bodi Multan ah ... 

Bodi Veeranah 
Antapah, Nair 
Vencatnarsoo 

Total 


I Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum ... ,V 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky 


Stddapah, Nair ... 

Vencamah, Nair 
Veucarapuddy, Nair ' 

Narslm Reddy 
Comar Yencat. Rag;iva Rau/e 
Ramakishen Rauzc 


H 11 am u n tgoond & N a nsapoo r ac Vam ah 
Slngaputtea & Kalwadab Mtjjel Malta Reddy 
RodyemarnOQr ... Buochamah 

Tippah Reddy pulli & Audereddy pulli 
Mooteal patir 


Worajvaur 
Qopafoor 

Tslrmirlah *i. 

PyapilEl ... 

Muddehera 

Kummulpaur 

Ghutt^m 

Butbpoor 

Sampilli 

Toornulgogndi 

Yeflootiah 

Kullipundah 

Doan mullah 

Kootapollen' 

Yerragoontapollem ... 

MadaneynpoJiem ... 

MaddanpilH 

Papy pum 

Tutt 

Rampicheria 
Mdlyal .. 

DoodipilH ^ L 
Muriddancheroo 
Kohlmti ... 

MAreTfa .*,* 
Shi 11 war pot lem 
Yerravarpollem .*# 

MiUcherroo 4. 

R u ngu n gar p o ) !em ..» 

YeRamundah 
Gangmchentlah 
Madicherroo 
Woody amunki 
Y ega va ma m pahffoo n tab 
1 > i g v amara pahgoont ah 
Talpoot 

Talpt>oi ... .*< 

Kuddrr 

Yemla 

Loputnutiah 

Komut NutUh 

Naugengoontah 

K a] too pill 1 

Criintalgontahbundah... 
Yadamsneyn Pollem 
Nollamuncyrt Pollcm..* 
M&lgoottah 
Kopoogoondapulli 
|eiielrrmndah 
Moode^nipaur 
Ruttengerry ... 


Kugpot Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy .. 
Konam Rau?; 

Condui, Nair 
MulJekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragoonat f Nair ... 
Cuddaipntti t Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ! 
Chi hot Cadroputti, Najr 
Vcetapah, Nair ... 
Cnddrepnb Nair,*. I 
Ycneatadry, Nair 
Narsiin, Nair 
CuddHputti, Narr 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah,* Nair 
Yeerapahi Naiv 
Venc&taputti, Nair 
Bori Mull, Nair 
Bnsviint, Nair 
M ulbpah^ Nair 

R,Htn.ih r Nrtii ,, ‘ 

Buswapah, Nair ... 
Timroapaht Nair.,, 
Chinria, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
MulUpah, Nair 
Mutse!* Nair 
Chionapah, Nair,,, 




i 


K 


' i 


Mohabut Khan *,, 
AUunn Khan 
Ve icataputtyi Nair 


Nair 

Kfcddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Ve ikatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Da^si, Nair 
Sii guru f Nair 
Burnt, Nair 
Rayap.ib, Nair 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


VOL, ill— 49 * 


m 





assess m i; nts. 

[ „ 

1 - 

wara 1 

1 

TRIUOTE, 


, SERVICE. 





4 il Pay 







Rayd Kamui. 

Tlpp 11 ®' SLlita L n''^ , . 

Gove 

rJ '■ 

rim 

Hinicnt. 

Peahen ab. 

Nutttrr- 

Total. 

Foot. 

Horsr. 

In Boam. 

In Rent 

Total, 

Camjr, Paso* 

Canty, Pagfl. 

Cant 

Ifl 

Canty, Fags- 

Catuy. Pagy- 

1 

Caoty* Fags. 

N*. 1 

. Mo. 

3 * | 

4 . 

5 k 

6 . 

7 * 


1. 

| . ■ 

9 * 

■ 0 . 

I.. 

IT. 

\ 

13 . 

J 3 - 




(St* ik* p. 





“ ” 




3°9 

... 

309 

63,062 J u 

1 iii 

1 , 06,294 0 Ml 



.** 


1 "* 

3 OOO 

500 

75 

35 

1 10 

34,504 3 0 

54,107 3 »'» 



- 4 . 

... 


3 ,noo 


384 

35 

4*9 

<, 7.560 0 ^0 

4 81 


j ■ 


.*. 


5>ouo_ 

500 


5 

5 

V *7 3 7 

<tM 7 3 7 


H" 

325 O 0 ! 

... 

325 O O 

200 


! 

.1 

3 

1,035 9 * 

1,035 9 6 


1 , 

5 0 


162 5 O 

lOO 

... 

... 


ft 

”T^ 

2 * 163 a 13 

_ *,163 * i 3 



1 4»7 So 

' /: _J 

. .it? 7 .-® JE_ 

300 I 

■ ■* 


6 

6 

5,109 ' 1 8 

4 . 9 W y i* 



... 

... 


a 73 I 

... 


6 

6 

hr 493 9 

2,386 2 12 




... 


45 | 



>3 

ij 

4 r 797 5 

2,745 6 0 






132 

•M 

r>? 

>a 

18 

$A99 8 a 

1*596 0 0 


L 

... 



500 { 

... 

*** 

9 

9 

2,763 6 ir 

638 1 to 






2 l><) : 

1 


5 * 

5 a 

_ l _ 9 f § J 3 

13,356 0 2 



r.v 


_M 5 <> 


^55 


*55 

L 75 f T 74 8 1 

(, 32 , 10 a S 15 $ 


... 

... 

■■■ 

... 

**' 

... 


343 

*-* 

... 

... 

26,1 

1*00 0 0 


... 


2,000 


... 

343 

343 

M& 4 H 6 3 

3 , 53 . 43 ® 3 ° 



... 

... 



700 

13 

... 

12 

10,514 4 0 

... 

< 5.714 1 5 * 








| *,* 

... 




Pr 

too 0 0 

*** 

*.* 

... 

70 o 

... 1 

*.. 

44 


i(B 

*** 


** 

i + i 

t( , 

-*! 




44 

44 

* 23,400 0 0 

39 >s ®3 i 8 

70^000 a 0 


... 


10,000 

*** 

3 


3 

3,377 6 4 

',357 1 0 

j r 



... 




JO 

3 

10 

19,743 7 8 

12,032 4 13 


„ 




500 



5 

3 

860 6 4 

1*895 2 ll 






500 




5 

3,250 0 0 

3 > 54 § 3 8 






400 


1 > 

t 

I 

99 5 

»99 3 4 i 



50 6 4 


SO 6 4 

... 

*.* 


1 

1 

16 3 13 

520 0 0 



16 S 12 


16 8 ra 




'le 

»6 

10,125 0 0 

iLpn 6 13 

V ,f ' 

•• 


.*. 


1*000 



t 

1 

343 2 4 

77 <> 3 0 

3 ,)oo 0 0 




300 

... , 


.** 

1 

455 6 4 

3,$'9 S 10 

1 


... 



100 


1 


3 

2 , 7^3 0 i 

57^28 3 15 1 

*. 



* 


400 


3 

4 


■ 4 

t, 9 11 0 J 5 

3W 4 5 



• *» 

-* 


300 


1 to 


to 

18,370 32 , 

6*277 ? 3 i 

*$ k L 

. 

V'h. 'V ‘t \ 1 


' 1 

300 1 

... 






K 

... 

1 \ 

»** 



‘ 

1 


1 1 

5 * 6 s 

37 ^ 9 0 

; 

.+* 

^1 

*** 




1 


1 

13 ° 0 0 

813 3 2 

: »$5 q 0 0 

1 



150 

#,# 

Si 


J 

i ,053 3 4 

290 i 14 






100 



"as 

26 

9,796 9 j« 

t 2>993 9 4 

■ 





600 

..* 


... 

.*. 

f, 12,500 0 0 

... 

„ 

•* 

50.000 0 0 

"" 

50*000 0 0 

1,000 


30 a 

44 c 

742 

6 ^ 48,262 4 9 

6 , 00 , 5^5 ^ 

1,1 o t 46 o 0 0 

50 067 5 0 

+.* 

50.067 s 

. 3 3 . 35 o 

TOO 

683 ” 

&L 

'7221 

7 , 67,856 7 <3 

7 . 75.426 ^ 1 

i . 1 o.ifia 0 0 

r 50*555 0 0 


S^SSS 0 b 

i 39*800 

1 1,200 


ML- 


[854J 


[8S3J 


CtniinusK o?t the next 
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' APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMUTE 

AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEO] 

a.—Under the BEJAPORH and HYDERABAD KINGS, from 1600 


E 

D DISTRICTS, 

1690. 


{10 


<8L 


[Repeated Itooa pa^e 383,.) 


D rSTRTCTS. 


UrVtSJONS. 


KUMPLi 

No. 

1 . 

Anoagcondy 

Timmaplh Rauze 

HARPONHELLY 

2 . 

HarponheHy 

... Busvapali, Nair 

KOODLEGAH 

3 - 

Jerremulla 

... Mullikoii^ Nair 

BEI.LARI 

4 - 

Bdlflri ... 

Verramaa 


GOOLLYA-H 


DOOPAUD 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR J 

RY-PROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CHITWEYL ... 

KOIL KONTLAH .. ^ 


DOOWOOR 

CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


GORUMCONDAH 


NAMES o! POUGAR DISTRICTS, 


No <tf VILLAGES: 




/ WM 


POOLEVSNDRA 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDDUGSERAH 


19. 

20, 
21 . 
33 . 

33 - 

26. 

2 7 . 
28. 
2 9 - 
30 
31 . 

33 - 

33 - 

34 - 
35 
3 &« 
37 j 
3 «. 
39 - 

40. 

41, 
43, 
43 - 
44 ' 
45 * 
46 

47 - 

48. 

49 - 

SO. 

S'* 

S 3 * 


55 - 

50 . 

57 ■ 
5 «- 
59 - 
60. 
61* 

ба, 
63- 
64 
05 - 

бб, 

67- 

68- 
69. 

fll 

7 ** 

73 

74 - 

75 - 
7 $- 
77 

78. 

79. 

So, 


Kotcoiidah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecotidah 
Pundlcondah 
Dewnncondah 

Buswapoor 
P ool a 3 Chenoo 
liolapilly ... 
Dorna] 

Rauroor 
Kuaavoram 
Vencadrepoolam 
Whorlagoontah 
N ill agouti ah 

Hundy Anantpoor 
Nadda madoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum ... 
Chitweyl ... 

Qwky 


Total 
C hinnaiml k Temamah 
Seetamah; k Chmnamah 
Penpal, Nair 
La II Munir- 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nundikisboo, Nair 
Jtdll Dew|kcr r Nair 
Jells Busvipah, Nair 
Shashachjdtapute, Nair 
Soobah, Kair 
Bodl MulUnah ... 

Bad! Veeir * iah 
Antapah, (N -ur 
Verscotnatsorj 


Total 


Stddapah, Nair ... 

Vencamai, Nair ... 
Veiscatupiiddy, Nair 
N arsim Reddy ... 

Comar Vencat Ragava Rauze 
Ramakisfieii Rauze 


Hunmuntgoond fit Narsapoor ackam ih 
Singaputten & Kalv-adah Mujel Mu!la Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah ReddypuIIi 3c Audereddi ptilli 
Mootealpaur 


Worapanr... 
Oopaloor ... 
Talmud ah 
Pyapilii ... 

Muddebera 

Kummulpaur 
Ghutiem 
But I a poor 
SampiUi 

Toomulgoondi 
Yeltotlah 
KulMpiindah 
Hoanmtjltah 
Kootapoltero 
Y erra goonta pol lem 
Madanej rtpollem 
MaddanpUM 
Papy pimi... 

Tutt 

Pampicherla 
MaHyal 
Doodipiili;.. 
Munddancberoo 
Kohimti ... 

Mn 


ShUlwarpollcm 

Yerravarpollem 

Milacherroo 

Rungungarpollem 

Ydlamundah 

GanguichentU 

Madkherrao 

Woodyamunki 

Y ega v ama ra pahgoo n tab 

D igvamarapahgoontah 

Talpool 
Talpool ... 

Kuddri ... 

Yemla 
Loputnutlah 
Kornut Nutlah 

Naugengoontah 

Kalloopilli 

Chintalgontahbundoh,., 

Yadamwievn Polkm ... 
NolUmuneyn Pollem ... 
Motgootlab 

Kopoogooodapul li 

Jetlelmundah 

Moodeainpaur 

Ruttcngetry 


Kugput Reddy 
N^r^im Reddy ... 
KoFinm Rausi 
Condul, Nair 
MuMeckmirjun* Nair 
Goorapah^ Nair 
Kagonath, Nair 
Cuddaiputti,, Nair 
Mullapab f Nair ... 
Chirm a Cadroputti, Nair 
Vecrapah, Nair ... 
Cadtirepah, Nair .. 
Vencatadrv. Nair 
Narsim, ^'air 
Cuddriputti. Nair 
Modah, Nair „* 
Verscatap&h, Nair 
Paupab. Nair 
Soohab, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bon Mull, Nair ... 
BusvaoL Nair 
Mullapah, Nair 

Buswap. I Nair ... 
Tirmoap.vn, Nair... 
Chiotia, Nair 
Papy f Naer 
Mtiilapa! Nair 
Musel, Niir 

Cbinaaps li, Naif 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allum K ssn 

Vencataputty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsiin, Saif 
Venkatp itti, Nair 
Venkau Hitti, Naif 
Soobah, Nair 
Dasji, Niir 
Sirigurn, Nair 
Bomt r Nair 
Rayapab, Nair 

Total 

'GRAND TOTAL 


ASSESSMENTS, 


Old. 

New- 

Total. 

14 * 

^ 5 - 

16. , 


I 2 t 

121 

... 

37 

37 , 

^53 

*1* 

353 

110 

... 

no 


*$$ 

- 

5 

- 

5 

3 

... 

3 


6 

6 

8 

6 

M ‘ 

6 

1U 

D * 

6 

... 

6 

13 


13 

rK 

... 

j 8 

... 

7 

7 ! 

1 

18 

18 

*** 

7 

7 

43 

33 

75 

... 

66 

66 " 

... 

$ - 

S 

75 

15 ^ 

227 

... 

54 

54 

... 

ieS 

si 3 

12 

33 

45 


4 i 

4 i 

... 

11 

tt 

... 

1 

1 

... 

3 

3 

... 

7 

7 

... 

1 

1 


3 

3 

44 

... 

44 

3 

1 

3 

C 

TO 


1 

10 

3 


3 

5 

... 

5 

2 


2 

1 

... 

1 

... 

1 

t j 


1 

1 


1 

t ! 

... 

1 

1 

... 

i 1 

j 

2 

... 

2 

1 

1 , 

a ; 

... 

1 

1 

1 



3 

t 

4 

4 

... 

4 

10 


10 


1 

j 

1 

t 


t 

- 

Lands 

Land;; 

... 

Lands 

Land?; 

... 

1 

1 , 

1 

... 

J 

I 

... 

1 

... 1 

1 

1 

;;;; 1 

1 

T 

.... 



26 

... 

26 

... 

1 

1 

I 

... 

1 

t 

I 

::: 

I 

T 

... 

l 

1 

1 


lip 

lip 

205 

636 

841 

619 

832 

M 5 i 


Kmmoi. 


Cstutjr. P&fzn, 


Tippoo Stilcjs 


Qmty. Pap L 


t?. 


'.78.733 9 3 * 
15,780 a Q 
4^635 8 7 
34,504. 3 0 


18. 




i*r ^7 3 7 

*i <m 9 « 

^,041 4 L 

4,?04 6 14 


3,861 * 12 

i,i 11 5 o 

3,640 6 o 

5,(599 8 8 

337 1 7 
4,468 t o 
45 * 2 0 


■ 9 . 39 Q 3 *3 
45.772 7 o 
2 . 4'3 
1 . 27.333 
( 0,330 
S ',754 
40,097 


13.734 4 i 3 i 
8,607 5 14 

697 4 0 

4,800 o o 
4,854 2 0 


',' 9-359 3 j 

14,167 1 

8o.?j8 5 

54.107 3 


bd 

1 o-i 
'51 

t 


2,68,37s 2 t$i 


1,127 3 
‘,033 9 
2,041 4 


4,204 


4,999 9 
2,386 2 
2,743 6 
»,596 o 

373 8 
','37 5 
281 8 


' 3,521 
46,704 
4,0 20 
1,51,090 

44.598 

1,31,861 

*7,668 

16,269 

13,822 

1,105 

6,173 

6 t ooo 


Foliar* 1 
Aim nr. I Pay 
from 

Government. 


Canty. Pafrt. 


19 



18,370 3 s 

1,004 S 8 

1,135 1 0 

52 6 8 


29 

50 

<>73 

730 

453 

238 

705 


0 o 
4 0 
o o 

3 4 
7 2 

4 "4 


3 . 3 10 4 © 
813 3 2 
29a 1 14 

203 9 6 

1,201 O O 


9,796 9 10 12,993 9 4 


1,485 0 o 

217 8 13I 
m 7 8 
94 9 4 
494 9 


1,272 
!i 77<5 
485 
5 *' 
885 


249 

168 

14,291 


3 4 i 
7 8 
0 14 




4,26,565 a yi 




97 ^ 5 

L 

1848 


ARijBo? 7 7* 


7^,006 3 lU ^> 67,995 §L 4$ 


2 t 6oo o o 


1,040 

1,200 


0 o 
O o 


286 o o 


390 0 o 
350 o O 


5^60 


5,86(1 O P 


tribute. 


Pe^hcuFh. 


Canty. Fagf- 


359 9 O 
700 0 0 
C 75 C o 9 


Nujtuer. 


CAnty. Pag«. 


Total. 


Canty. Pags. 


350 0 0 
7,000 O O 
S 7 $0 o O 


9,100 


3^5 0 0 
162 5 o 
81250 


L 39 p 0 0 


1,523 5 o 

357 1 7 
4,468 1 0 


.^34 


7 7 


3 $7S O o 
19,500 o 0 
7 f Hoo o a 


2,100 o 0 


9 dix> 


o 0 


325 o o 

162 5 0 
812 5 0 


1,30000 


C $32 5 0 

357 i 7 

4,468 I Q 


SERVICE. 


Foot. 


No. 


23. 


100 

2,000 

J 3 ,DOO 

5.100 


200 

IPO 

too 


400 


6,347 f 7 


210 O O 

91a O O 
SO 6 4 
16 8 12 
1,409 0 to 
76 6 % 
135 S 
4 7 
9 J 


5^5 0 0 


148 

5 


700 

455 

3,883 

40 $ 


o 0 
6 4 
6 12 j 
0 o 


44 2 5 9 


421 8 t 2 


3,^75 0 9 
19,500 o 0 
7,8 00 o o 


2 . TOO O 0 


525 o 0 


210 O O 
910 O 0 
50 6 4 

459 3 *3 
1,409 0 10 

76 6 2 
135 5 '^1 
4 7 
9 i 


148 
5 

421 8 12 


2,800 0 o 
: 


V 3 S * 

29 t 

50 0 

673 t 


7ix> 

455 


0 o 
6 4 


2,883 6 12 

405 o o 

2^150 0 O 


1,050 0 0 


2,020 

l6S 

168 


99 5 10 
455 6 0 

r 65 8 0 

t68 7 8 

g .437 5 Q 


4 »A 54 3 4 i 


65,40* o n j 


J I5t 




2,020 

l68 

l68 

99 

455 


5 10 

6 o 


165 0 0 
168 7 8 
2,437 5 Q 


50,043 1 

66,79: 4 


350 

>50 

190 

300 


$o 


1,040 


SO 

3.000 

1,200 

1,800 

500 

300 

So 

300 

200 

200 

AOO 

Loco 

130 

50 

500 


Horse. 


No, 


24. 


300 


300 


Soo 


200 

900 


""T.. ^ ^ 

" 7 T 


1.135 1 0 

75 

... 


100 


*9 1 0 



50 0 0 

22 

... 

673 4 0 


... 

... 

50 

... 

... 

10O 

... 

... 


... 

... 

roO 

... 

1,050 0 0 

600 

... 


jL 


[ 856 ] 


11,398 900 

i " w&L 1 

*85 7 ] 


Sjenfinucd oh the next page. 


























































































































































Dis'iaicr Principal Cot lector’s. j &JUBV m. Ano.vi. } Harpovhkuv. 



ON THEIJaFFAIRS OF THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 




AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

3.—Und<|£ AURUNGZEBE and his Successors from 1690 to 1712. 


385 


[ Repeated from page 583. J 


DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS 


ij ji ’ 


KUMPLI 


HARI’ONHELLY 

... 

KOODI.EGAH 

... 

BELLARI 

... 

GOOLLYAH 

...« 

DOOPAUD 



HUNDY ANANTAPOOR! 


RY-DROOa ... 
NOSUM 
CHITWEYL ... 

KOIL KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR ... 

CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


] 


gorumcondah 


NAMES of POL1GAR DISTRICTS. 


POOLEVENDRA 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDDUGSERAH 


No. 

2. 

3 

4 - 

5 - 
6 . 
7 
8. 

9 - 

to. 

11. 

12. 
* 3 * 
M. 
• 5 * 
16 

*7 

18. 

• 

20. 

21. 

22. 

* 3 - 

24 

25* 

26. 

27 - 

28. 

29. 
30 - 
3 ** 
32 . 
33 - 

34 . 

35 . 

36 . 
37 - 
38 . 
39 - 

40. 

41. 
42 - 
43 
44. 

45 - 

46. 

47 * 

48. 

49 

50 
5 *- 
52. 

53 - 

54 - 


2. 


Annagoondy 
Harponhelly 
Jerremulla 
Bel lari 

Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondah 

Buswapoor 
Poolal Chen00 
Bolapilly ... 
Dornal 
Rawoor 
Kusaveram 
Ven< ndrepoolam 
Whorlagoontah 
Niltagootlah 

Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky 


Tiinmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair 
Mullikoin, Nair 
Veeramah 

Total 

Chinnamah & Temamah 
Seetamaii & Chinnamah 
Permal, Nair 
Latl Munne 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

Nundilcishoo, Nair 
Jelli Dcwaker, Nair 
Jelli Busv.ipah, Nair 
Sbashachnllapute, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodi Mullanah ... 

Bodi Veeranah ... 

Antapah, Nair 
Vencatnarsoo 

Total 

Siddapah, Nair ... 
Vencamah, Nair 
Vcncatapuddy, Nair 
Narsim Reddy 
Comar Vencat. Ragava Rat 
Ramakishen Rauze 


Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah 
Sinijaputten & Kalwadah Mujcl Mulla Reddy 
Bodycmanoor ... Boochamah 

Tippah Reddy pulli & Audereddy pufli ... 
Mooteal paur 


57 

5 * 

59 . 

60. 

61. 
62 
63. 
64 
65 - 
66. 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 
7 1 - 
72 . 
73 - 
74 . 
75 

76. 

77 . 

78. 

TO 

80. 


Worapaur 
Oopaloor 
Talmurlah 
Pyapilli ... 

Muddehera 
Kummulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor 
Sampilli 
Toomulgoondi 
Yellootlah 
Kullipundah 
Boanmullah 
Kootapollem 
Yerrago onta pol lem 
Madaneyn pollem 
Maddanpilli 
Papy pulli 
Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Mullyal .., 

Doodipilli 
Munddancheroo 
| Kohiniti ... 

I Marella ... 

Yerravarpollem 
| Milacherroo 
Rungungarpollem ... 
Yellstmundah 
Ganguichentlah 
Madicherroo 
Woodyamunki 
Ycgavamarapahgoontah 
DievamarapahgoonUli 
Talpool ... 

Talpool ... 

Kudrin ... 

Yemla 

Loputnutlah 

Kornut Nutlah 

Naugengoontah ... 

Kallooptlli 

Chintalgontahbundah... 
Yadamnneyn Pollem ... 
Nollamuneyn Pollem.., 
Motgootlah 
Kopoogoonuapulli 
Jellelmu.idah 
Moodeampaur 
Ruttengerry ... 


VOL. 111-50 


Kugput Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Konam Rauz 
Condul, Nair 
Mullekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragoonat, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair... 
Vcncatadrv, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... \ 

Veerapah, Nair ... 
Vencataputti, Nam 
Bori Mull, Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Ramah, Nair 
utmrapan, fvair ... 
Timmapah, Nair... 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair .. 

Muse), Nair 
Chinnapah, Nair.. 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allum Khan 
Vencataputty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddroonutli, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
VenkataputtJ, Nair 
Soohah, Nair 
Dassi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 
Rayapah, Nair ... 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


Old 


25 - 


1x4 

37 

230 

J*. 


4 SL 



—r: 


7 

18 

7 


65 

5 

227 

22 

116 
45 
4 * 

11 

1 

3 


t 

44 
3 

10 

3 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

2 
1 

1 Mejure 

1 

4 

4 

10 
I 

1 
I 


26 


I 

I 

I 

t 

1 

1 

I 

119 


792 


1346 . 





ASSESSMENTS. 



Pollgars* 


TRIBUTE. 


SERVICE. 

0£ VILLAGES • 







Anmml i J ay 








Kamtil. 

Tlppoo Sultan’s. 

from 

Government. 

Peshcush. 

| Nunzer. 

Total. 

Foot* 

Horse. 

New. 

Tota' 

Canty Hags. 

Canty. Tag?,. 

Canty Hags. 

Canty. Pags. 

Canty. Pap». 

Cantv. Pag* 

No. 

No. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30 . 

31 - 

32 . 

33 - 

1- 

34 * 

35 - 


114 

1,55,285 

8 15! 

1,01,405 

9 

4 * 








423 

460 

«, 7 *>. 8 <S 9 

6 

8 

>, 83,966 

5 

8* 

... 


4,200 0 0 


4,200 0 0 


... 

... 

230 

37 ,<i 5 

0 

15 

73 .SS 9 

1 

6$ 



17,500 0 0 


17.500 0 0 

1,000 

... 

... 

75 

37,748 

9 

8 

43,958 

3 

*5 



3,500 0 0 

4 .. 

3,500 0 0 

2,500 


423 

879 

4 , 92,019 

5 » 4 * 

4.o-.88a 

0 

3 

... 

■ 25,200 0 0 

... 

25,200 0 0 

3,500 

1 * 

I •*• 

4 « 

4 * 

10,223 

0 

6 

10,223 

0 

6 

... 


8,775 0 0 

... 

8,775 0 0 

300 


24 

24 

5,220 

3 

2 

5.220 

3 

2 



4,550 0 0 

I.. 

4 » 55 ° 0 0 

200 

... 

! 

5 

».13 7 

3 

7 

1,127 

3 

7 



325 0 0 

... 

3 3 5 0 0 

200 

... 

f . ... 

3 

I. 03 S 

9 

6 1 

1.035 

9 

6 

... 


162 5 0 

L # 

16a 5 0 

100 

... 


6 

2,04 < 

4 

1 1 


4 

1 

... 


812 5 0 


_ 8*3 5 0 

100 

... 

65 

79 

* 9 , 6 4 » 

0 

6 

19.648 

O 

6 


14,625 0 0 

... 

14,62'5 0 0 

900 

... 

‘ .... 

6 

3,861 

1 

12 

4.999 

9 

12 

... 


1,330 0 0 


1,330 0 0 

*50“ 



6 

i.iii 

5 

0 I 

| 2,386 

2 

12 



225 0 0 

... 

22 $ O 0 

50 

... 

r* 4 

13 

3.640 

6 

0 

2,745 

6 

0 

... 


730 0 0 

»•» 

720 O O 

100 

... 


18 

5.699 

8 

8 

U 5 96 

0 

0 

• •• 


2,100 0 0 

... 

2,100 O O 

300 

... 

>3 

13 

3 . *37 

1 

8 | 

1,206 

1 

6 



3,137 1 8 

... 

3,127 1 8 

... 

7 

357 

1 

7 

373 

8 

3 

... 


65 0 0 


65 O O 

50 

... 

... 

18 

4 , 46 s 

1 

0 

*,*37 

5 

0 

... 


650 0 0 

... 

650 0 6 

300 

IM 


7 

452 

0 

2 

281 

8 

6 

... 



... 

... 

50 


1 

0 

_2.763 

6 

11 

628 

1 

10 



£ 

0 

0 

... 

_*_iW 5 _o_o_ 

__too 


* 1 

97 

35 4 *> 

2 

0 

* 5.355 

9 

1 

... 

8,543 1 8 

... 

8,542 / 8 

1,100 

i ••« 

1 ... 

65 

43,76° 

0 

0 

46,325 

9 

9 i 



11.200 O 0 

... 

11,200 0 0 

1,200 

~150” 

‘ ... 

5 

2,41s 

0 

0 

4,ooo 

0 

0 



1.050 0 0 

... 

1,050 O O 

... 

... 

190 

4*7 

53 

3,48.7(7 

0 

0 

2,14,914 

4 

64 

... 


72,000 O O 

... 

72,000 O O 

... 

... 

3 ‘ 

26,706 

5 

8 

44 , 3^6 

2 

144 

... 


1,229 8 13 


1,229 8 12 

2,600 

• »4 

2 

118 

5 ‘.937 

i 

7 

1/35753 

4 

4 

... 


21,000 O O 

1 ••• 

21,000 O O 

2,830 

... .,1 

1 

46 

40,779 

7 

0 

27756 

2 

9 

... 


7,000 0 0 

... 

7,000 0 0 

1,000 

... 


41 

* 3,734 

4 

* 3 i 

16,269 

4 

* 

... 


4,550 0 0 

... 

4,550 0 0 

500 

... 


11 

8,607 

5 

*4 

13,822 

6 

ill 



2,336 9 8 

... 

a *336 9 8 

500 

... 

4 

5 

4,662 

4 

0 

5,070 

0 

0 

• 4 . 


*.837 5 0 

... 

1,837 5 0 

300 


l • — 

3 

4,800 

0 

0 

6.(73 

1 

4 

... 


1,040 8 0 

... 

1,040 8 0 

*50 


V *“ 

... 

10,907 

6 

8 




‘.554 8 

0 

5,850 0 O 


5,850 0 0 

300 


... 

1 

1,217 

6 

1 

>,301 

3 

0 



35° 0 0 

... 

350 0 0 

100 

... 

* 

1 

*,358 

5 

0 

1.954 

3 

9 * 

... 


... 

... 

... 

loo 


.»» 

44 

23,400 

0 

0 

39.*63 

1 

8 

... 


7,000 0 0 

... 

7,000 0 0 

8co 

... 

7 

10 

17,505 

7 

* 5 i 

18,046 

1 

91 

... 


3,150 0 0 

... 

3,150 0 0 

300 


T 

10 

19.743 

7 

8 

12,032 

4 

13 



... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

500 

..1 

... 

3 

860 

6 

4 

(.895 

2 

If 



210 0 0 


310 O 0 

... 


... 

5 

3, 2 50 

0 

0 

2,846 

3 

8 

... 


910 0 0 

... 

910 0 0 

... 


... 

2 

99 

5 

10 

199 

3 

4 * 

... 


50 6 4 

... 

50 6 4 

... 

Ml 

’... 

1 

459 

3 

12 

520 

0 

0 



16 8 12 

44 - 5 0 

459 3 12 


• »* 


1 

1,409 

0 

IO 

1,142 

4 

lot 

••• 


1,409 0 10 

... 

1,409 0 10 

nl 

.«• 



26 

6 

2 

M 3 

3 

14 



76 6 2 

... 

76 6 2 

... 

t ,j 


1 

*35 

6 

*o* 

*.059 

3 

15 

... 


13s 5 10I 

... 

*35 S *04 

... 

... 


1 

148 

4 

7 

540 

9 

0 



•48 4 7 . 

... 

148 4 7 

... 

... 

... 

1 

5 

9 

I 

92 

5 

2 

... 


5 9 « 

... 

5 9 1 

... 

... 


2 

421 

8 

12 

1,218 

7 

8 



421 8 12 i 

... 

421 8 12 

... 

... 

... 

1 

342 

2 

4 

770 

3 

0 

... 


385 0 0 

... 

385 0 0 

... 

.,d' ‘ 


1 Mejure. 

201 

1 

H 

... 





455 6 4 

... 

455 6 4 

... 



1 

455 

6 

4 

2,519 

5 

10 

... 


... 

... 

... 


4 

2,883 

6 

12 

6,004 

2 

1 

... 


2,883 6 12 

... 

2,883 6 12 

... 


... 

4 

1,911 

*5 

0 

3.254 

5 

12 

... 


405 0 0 

... 

405 0 0 


... 

•** 

10 

18,370 

3 

2 

6,277 

1,196 

8 

3 i 



2,800 0 0 

... 

2,800 0 0 




1 

* 4 * 

8 

O 

5 

12 

... 


87 5 P 

, «»* 1 i 

87 5 0 

50 1 


1 ■ 11 w 1 





OT 9 " 

"3 

12 



> u 0 

... 

70 o~~© 

V 5 ~ 


... 

1 

1,135 

1 

O 

1,392 

1 

6 

*,300 0 

0 

*,*35 * 0 


x,i 35 » 0 

too 

... 

... 

1 

52 

6 

8 

378 

9 

0 

1.102 3 

8 


... 

... 

100 

... 

I 

1 

210 

6 

O 

309 

S 

10 

700 0 

0 


... 

42 9 0 

75 

... 

1 

1 

42 

9 

O 

947 

4 

0 

... 


42 0 0 

... 

... 

... 

1 

1 

460 

9 

O 

S'j 6 

2 

8 

... 


174 9 0 

... 

174 9 0 

32 

... 

... 

1 

673 

4 

O 

3 . 3'0 

4 

0 

* 


695 0 0 

... 

0 

0 

• £ 
Jr 

50 

... 

... 

1 

730 

0 

O 

8(3 

3 

2 

... 


... 

CA Dl 

O O 

... 

... 

... 

... 






650 0 
520 0 

0 

0 

... , 


... 

... 

... 

... 




... 



41 6 

0 

... 

... 

••• 


*** 

29 

29 

40,559 

5 

0 

10,442 

9 

3 

... 



... 



... 

3a 

32 

26 

39,228 

9,796 

7 

9 

8 

10 

9/740 

12,993 

8 

9 

5 

4 

... 


2,800 0 0 

... 

a,8oo 0 0 

500 

... 

... 

1 

1,458 

0 

0 

1,272 

4 

0 

... 


2,020 3 8 

... 

2,020 2 8 

... 

... 


1 

217 

8 

3 * 

1,776 

9 

2 

... 


168 7 8 

... 

168 7 8 

... 

... 

... 

1 

168 

7 

8 

485 

1 

8 

... 


168 7 * 

... 

168 7 8 

... 

... 


I 

94 

9 

4 

52 ! 

7 

7 

? ... 


99 5 10 

... 

99 5 10 

... 

... 


T 

494 

0 

I2j 

885 

0 

8 



455 6 0 

... 

455 6 0 

... 

... 


t 

249 

3 

4 i 

976 

5 

0 



165 8 0 

... 

165 8 0 

... 

... 


I 

168 

7 

8 

859 

1 

0 



168 7 8 

... 

168 7 8 

... 

... 

3 2 

151 

20,628 

i 

4 

24,541 

6 

9 l 

... 


4,875 0 0 

... 

4,875 0 0 

300 

... 

331 

1.133 

6,68,82K 

9 

5 

6 , 79 -S<H 

s 

< 5 * 

5.868 7 

1 

1.74.036 5 1 

44 2 5 0 

(. 74,479 0 i 

*5450 

150 

8.2 1 

V? B 

* 2 , 05,977 



1t.17.756 



5,*68 7 

8 

2,22.403 6 84 

0 

Cl 

2,22,846 i 8i 

17,952 

■ 192 - 


[ 858 ] 


[ 839 ] 
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APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE 
4—Under the SOOBAHS of DECCAN; and NABOBS of CUDDAP/i 


CEDED DISTRICTS. 

H; from 1712 to 1750. 


§L 


lRepeated from page 383.) 


DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


d 

iri 

8 

i 

ss 

X 


/. 

O 

a 

< 


(See a Nate, at page $ 53 ). 
K0MPL1 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARI 


GOOLLYAH 


DOOPAUD 


« 

o 

►« 

V 

ft 

J 

o 

o 

O 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 

RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CHJTWEYL ... 


KOIL ICONTLAH 


DOOWOOR 

CAMALAPORB 

YADKI 

CHINN UMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 




•••! 


GORUMCONDAH 


1. 

[No! 

1. 

2. 
3* 

4- 

5- 

6 . 

7* 

S. 

9- 

10. 

IK. 

12. 

*3- 

14. 

*5- 

16. 

I?- 

18. 


POOLEVENDRA 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDOUGSERAH 


r 


19. 

20. 
2 !. 
22 . 

53- 
24 . 
25 
26. 

29. 

30 

3i- 

32 . 
33* 
34- 
35. 
3*5. 

33. 
39- 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43- 

44- 

45* 

46. 

t 

49- 

50. 

Si- 

52 . 

53* 

54 - 
55* 
56. 
57* 
58- 
59* 

60. 

61. 

62. 

g- 

64 

65. 

66 . 

67. 

68 . 

69. 

70. 
7 *- 
72 . 
73' 
74- 
75 
76. 

77- 

78 . 

79- 

80. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


... reundikn, 
... j<ili Dev? 
... Uii Bum 
. Sla s hach 


AnnagoOndy 
Harpanheliy 
Jerremulla 
Bellari 

Kotcondah 
Kapitial ... 

Doodecondah 
Ptindicondah 
Dcwancondah 

Buswapoor 
Poolal Chcnoo 
Bolapillv ... 

Domal 
Rawoor ... 

Kusaveram 
Vencadrepoolam 
Whorlagoontah 
Nillagootlah 

Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 

Nosum 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky ... 

Hunmuntgoond & NarsapoCu ackasnah 
Singaputten & Kalwradah Mujel Mul!a Reddy 
Bodyf-manoor ... jBp>:ha ,nah 
Tippah Reddypulli & 

Mootealpaur 
Worapaur... 

Oopaloor ... 

Talmurlah 
Pyapilli ... 

Muddehcra 
Kutnmulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor 
Sampilli ... 

Toomulgoondi 
Yellotlah ... 

Kullipundah 
Boanmullah 
Kootapoliem 
Yerragoontapollcm 
Madanc) npoilem 
Maddanpilli 
Papy pulli... 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Mu Ilya) 

Docdipiili... 

Munddancheroo 
Kohimti ... 

Marella 

Shillwarpollcm 
Yerravarpollem 
Milacherroo 
Kungungarpollem 
Yellamuudah 
Ganguichcntla 
Madir.hcrroo 
Woodyannunki 
Ycgavamanpahgoontah 
Digvamarapahgoontah 
Talpoc! ... 

Talpool ... 

Kuadri 
Yemia 
Loputnutlah 
Komut Nutlah 
Naugengooiitah 
Kalloopilli 

Chintalgontahbundoh... 

Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 

Nollamunryn Pollem ... 

Motgootlal. 

Kopoogoordapulli ... 
jellelmundah 
Moodeampaar 
Ruttengerry 


Immapah Raure 
Bp vapah, Nair ... 
ullikom, Nair ... 
teramah 

Total 

liimamah & Tcmamah 
teumah & Chinnamah 

irirmnl, Nair 
f^ui) Munr.ft 
Bfehnian, Nair 

Total 

Nhtndikb.hoo, Nair 
D cvraker, Nair 
i Buivapah, Nair 
^hachallapute, Nair 
Skobah, Nair 
5 l di Mullanah ... 

Veeranah ... 

A if a pah, Nair ... 
Wu-tnarsoo 

Total 

Sk dapah, Nair ... 

Vv icarnah, Nair ... 

Vtncatapuddy t Nair 
Reddy ... 

Quinar Vencat. Ragava Rauze 
ramakishen Rauze 


Aader deli pulli ... 

Kugput Reddy ... 
jfersiin Reddy ... 
Romm Rauz" 
yCfcnduI, Nair ... 
Muilcckaurjun, Nair 
CfGorapah, Nair ... 
ftigonatb, Nair ... 

O ddaiputti* Nair 
M illapah, Nair ... 

G ir na Cadroputti, Nair 
V er^pah, Nair ... 

G ddrepah, Nair .. 

V-ucitadry, Nair 
, Jgarsim, Nair 
Qi ddriputti, Nair 
9 |odah, Nair 
V' ncatapah, Nair 
Pfcupah, Nair ... 
Sbobah, Nair ... 
V't'rapsh, Nair ... 
Tcncataputti, Nair 
fSori Mull, Nair ... 
ft-s rant, Nair 
M llapah, Nair ... 

R uiali. Nair 
Buswapah, Nair ... 
Tlmmapah, Nair... 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
MuDapah. Nair ... 
Muiel, Nair 
C.’hinnapah, Nair... 


Mohabwt Khan ... 

A Hum Khan 
i/exrcataputty, Nair 

Nagi, Nair 
ICuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Ifassi, Nair 
iHngurn, Nair 
iomi, Nair 
tayapah, Nair ... 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


No. of VILLAGES: 



4* 

24 

5 
3 

_3_ 

76 

6 
6 

>3 

l'i 

*3 

7 

IS 

7 

_u 

_97 

"65 

5 

227 

n 

116 

41 

41 

11 

1 

3 

7 

1 

1 

37 

7 

1 

10 

3 

5 

2 

i 

1 

1 

2 
1 
1 


1 

4 

4 

lO 

I 


49 

! 

38 


*56 

*5 

7 


4i 

24 

5 
3 
3 

6 

55 
'4 

56 
*3 
7 
18 

7 

_ 9 
185 


<55 

5 

383 

44 

123 

4i 

4* 

It 

1 

3 
7 
7 
1 
1 

37 

9 

I 

11 

4 

5 
4 

f 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

4 

7 

3 

10 

I 


ASSESSME S’TS. 


Kamul. 


Canty. Pag*. 


Canty. Pag*. 


39- 


«.56.285 

*.68,493 
37.«'5 
_ 171748 
489,643 


5 IS* 

6 8 

i i; 


10,223 

5,220 

1,127 

1.03s 

-Jl ^ 1 

. 1 ?.°°! 

3.861 

4.706 

3.79» 

*3.99* 

.1.137 

357 

4,468 

45* 

3,763 

37.515. 

43,760 

3^15 

3,34.795 

28,343 

57.111 

39.573 

13.734 

8,607 

697 

4,800 

4,854 

6.703 

1,217 

1.358 

>8,453 

«5,36i 

390 

22,92.1 

1,830 

3.250 

748 

459 

1*409 

76 

*35 

148 

5 


o 6 
3 2 
3 7 
9 <5 
5 *o 
* *5 


1 12 
8 12 
4 12 


*. 


ppoo Snltan'B, 


40. 


1,11,403 
>3.058 
'3.559 
>3 95JL 
>0,979 
0 , 22.3 
5,220 
1,(27 
*,035 
1,401 


9 4* 
* 7 \ 
1 65 
3 *5 


6_3^ 

0 6 
3 2 
3 7 
9 0 * 
5 *0 


9,008» 15 


4*999 
! 0,066 

2,77 3 
3.892 
1,200 
373 
i,i 37 
281 

628 


9 12 
o 6 

4 12 

o II 

1 6 
8 3 

5 o 
8 6 
I 10 


3 o 

4 i 3 l 

5 4 
o 
o 
o 

5 * 

1 
o 

9 * 5 i 1 
o o ; 

6 t 4 I 
3 6 

o o ! 
1 8$ 

3 * 2 | 
o 10 

6 2 
5 *0} j 

4 7 ; 

9 * 


342 3 4 


*5*359, 
&325 
4,000 
* b9*75<5 
39,507 
1 41,633 
ai.559 
16,269 
13,822 
1*105 
6,173 
6,000 

9,278 

*,301 
i ,954 
31,720 
17,767 

642 

18,635 

3,808 

2,8.j6 

1*709 

520 
1* *42 
245 

1,059 

540 

92 


O 2 


9 

o o 
8 9 
3 3 l 

3 >0 

8 * 3 n 

4 ol 

6 u| 
o o 


* 4 
o o 

4 7 
3 o 

3 9* 

r io| 
9 10I 

6 

i3 
8 

4 

o 


455 

2,883 

3,045 

739 

18,370 


6 4 
6 12 
8 i4i 
3 12 

3 2 
8 o 


4 *o4 
3 *4 

3 *5 
9 o 

5 2 


770 3 o 


2,5’9 
004 
4-917 
742 
6,277 


5 «o 
2 1 
7 7 
4 a; 
* 34 


* r j 

TT”>** 

1 

1,004 

0 

B 


-•3- 

12 

... 

245 

0 0 

... 



*45 


... 

I 

*,135 

1 

0 

I *» 3 V 2 

1 

6 

... 

437 

5 2 

... 



437 

i 

... 

1 

52 

6 

8 

37 S 

9 

0 

... 

35 

4 6 




35 

z 

... 

1 

210 

6 

0 

309 

5 

10 

... 

*41 

7 8 

... 



141 

1 

... 

I 

42 

9 

0 / 

947 

4 

0 

... 

96 

2 8 

... 



90 

1 

... 

I 

460 

9 

0 

530 

2 

8 

... 

292 

3 0 

... 



292 

* 

.■ . 

I 

673 

4 

0 

3 , 3 10 

4 

0 


... 


... 



... 

1 


I 

730 

0 

0 1 

S »3 

3 

2 

... 

66 

6 10 




86 

1 

... 

I 

453 

3 

4 ! 

390 

1 

14 

... 

520 

0 0 

• • 



530 

1 

j 

I 

238 

7 

2 1 

203 

9 

6 

- 

238 

7 2 

34 

3 

10 

2 73 

29 

... 

29 

40,559 

S 

0 

10,443 

9 

3 


... 






31 

... 

S 2 

39,228 

7 

8 

9 . 7 - 4 'J 

8 

5 

... 

... 


... 



... 

26 

... 

26 

9 , 79 ^ 

9 

to 

I 2 .SN 3 

9 

4 

... 

2,800 

0 0 

700 

0 

O 

3 , 5 °° 

1 

... 

I 

140 

4 

0 

184 

9 

hi 

... 

149 

5 0 




'49 

... ' 

... 

... 







247 O 0 

... 


... 



| 


4 

4 

2.092 

5 

0 1 

a ,*74 

2 

*3 

... 

1,307 

8 2 

... 



*f 3°7 

1 

... 

1 

i, 4 $S 

0 

0 ! 

1,373 

4 

0 


843 

7 8 

... 



*43 

1 

... 

I 

217 

8 

13I ! 

',776 

9 

2 

... 

168 

7 8 

55 

6 

*4 

22 4 

1 

... 

1 

108 

7 

8 1 

485 

1 

8 

... 

168 

7 8 

54 

3 

7 

223 

1 

... 

1 

94 

9 

4 I 

531 

7 

0 

... 

99 

5 10 

28 

6 

*4 

12s 

1 

... 

I 

404 

0 

I2i i 

885 

8 

O 

... 

389 

4 * 

... 



289 

»»• 

* 

1 

346 

9 

8 

6*3 

4 

12 

... 

346 

9 8 

... 



.us 

1 

... 

I 

249 

3 

4 * 

976 

5 

O 

... 

165 

8 0 

... 



165 

1 

... 

I 

168 

7 

8 

859 

1 

O 

... 

(68 

7 8 

42 

1 

*4 

210 

119 

... 

1*9 

! 4 , 2 Q 1 

*4 

0 

' 

8 

O 

. — 

3 , 1*50 

0 0 

... 



3,250 

864 

202 

1, 066 

6 , 53,081 

5 

2 

6,81,100 

7 

6 

... 

3,03,982^ 

0 2 

17.284 


9 

j 1'6 

*,?i1 1 

2Q0 

2,203 

UL22&L. 

-2 

2i—i 

14 * 6,4 7 


9 


2,58,210 



4 

j 

t 2.70.227 


Polig&rft* 
Annual Pay 
from 

Government. 


Canty. Paga. 

41 . 


TRIBUTE. 


Pefehcush. 


Canty. Pag*. 


42 . 


210 O O 


8,208 

17,500 

3,500 


4 * 
o o 
o o 


29,208 

8,775" 

227 

812 


15,210 6 8 


Niuizer. 


Canty. Pag». 


43 * 


Total. 


Canty. Pag 4. 


44 . 


8,208 

* 7,500 

3.500 


4 * 
o o 
o o 


178 7 8 
73 * 4 


1,400 

M35 

*407 

2,782 

803 

207 

*,*37 

162 

4*3 


o o 
o o 
o o 

5 o 

1 3 

6 11 

5 o 
5 o 

2 12 


9.8* 1 


11,200 

1,050 

69,000 

38,000 

14,000 

14,000 

8,050 

7,000 

*75 

2,301 

3i5°o 

595 

700 

3,500 

12,025 

390 

4,200 

*» 22 5 

910 

7*4 


3 10 

00 


j&L 


8 12 


420 o o 
343 o c 
2,275 o o 

32 5 o 
260 o o 
20 9 O 

1 10 O O 


3,48« 4 O 


1,050 O O 


459 3 *2 




1 14 

6 2 
*35 5 *0* 
148 4 7 
5 9 * 


1.750 
3,500 

1.750 
700 

2, :oo 


700 o 
420 o 

105 o 


M god 


3,775 

4,550 

1,024 

300 

812 


4 * 

o o 
o o 

O 12 

9 3 

5 o 


15,46a 5 4 


1,400 

*,355 

*,75o 

5,057 

803 

300 

L397 

183 

543 


1 11 

5 o 
4 o 

2 12 


13,290 7 10 


385 o o 

455 6 4 
2,883 6 12 

895 6 4 
105 o o 
3,*50 o o 
*75 o o 


700 o o 


3,500 o o 


24 6 6 

33 7 8 


35 o o 


11,200 

2.100 
69,000 
2 9,75o 
* 7.500 
*5,750 
#,750 

9.100 

*75 

2,301 

700 

3,920 

700 

700 

4,200 

12025 

390 

7,700 

*, 22 5 

970 

7*4 

459 

7*7 

101 

169 

*48 

5 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
8 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
0 
o 
O* 
3 *2 

1 14 

2 8 

3 si 

4 7 
9 * 


420 o o 

455 6 4 
2,883 6 12 
895 
5 

3,150 
*75 


o o 


7 8 
4 6 
5 *5 
2 8 
4 I 
9 8 

8 o 

9 6 
o o 


11 


SERVICE. 


Foot. 


No. 


45- 


Horae. 


1,000 

2,500 


3500 


300 

200 


500 


1,000 


50 1 ... 


25 


75 

... 




[ 860 ] 


[ 861 ] 


dontinued on the next page. 
















































































































































District pRiHcftftfc Collectors, I Cuuau*. Adqki 1 Harponbellv. 



ON THE AFFAIRS OE THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 

AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE FOLIGARS IN THE CEi'JEO DIj 5 ‘ 


f Repeated from page -1 


DtStfelCTS 


DIVISIONS. 


kumfli 

harponhelly 

koodlegah 

BELLARI 


GOOLLYAH 


DOOPAUD 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 

RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM 
CHITWEYL ... 

KOIL ICONTLAH 


DOG WOO R 

CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHIN N U M PIT T Y 
HODjER KURROOR 


GORUMCONDAK 


POOLEVENDRA 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDDUGSHRAH 


NAMES of POLIGAK DISTRICTS. 


No. 

1. 

2. 
3 
4" 

6 . 

7 - 

8* 

9 - 

to. 
11. 
13. 

*4- 
<5* 
16. 
17 


S7- 

5* 

so- 

6o. 

6 u 

6 *. 

$3* 

64 

65 - 

06. 

67 * 

68 . 

70. 

7* 

P 

71' 

74. 

75 * 

76 . 

77 * 

78 

79 
80. 




Annagoc-ndy 

HarponhcEIy 

Jerremulla 

Bellari 

Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Dcwancandzth 

B us wap 0 or 
Foolal Cheooo 
Bolapilly 
Denial 
Rawoor ... 
Kusaveram 
Vemadrepoolarn 
Whorlagoontah 
Nillagoot Eah 

Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamrtdodtiy 
Rydroog ... 
Nesfttn 
Chitweyl ... 

Owky 




Timmapah Rauae 
Busvapah* Nair 
MuUikoxn* Naif 
Veuramah 

rofH 

Chinn a mab Sc Temamah 
Seetamah & Chinnamah' 
Fermal, Nair 
Utf Munne 
Rahman, Nair .«» 

TojAi 

Nundikishoo* N&ie 
Jelji Dewaker, Nair 
Jelli Busvapab, Nair 
SHashachiflapute, Naie* 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodt Mult a nali ... 

Bocli Veeranah ... 

Aritapahj Nair ... 
Vencatnarsoo ... 

Total 

Stddapab, Nair ... 
Vencamah, Nair 
Veticatapuddy* Naif 
Narsim Reddy 
Comar Vencat Ragava Rau 
Ramakishen Raure 


V/WFhJ » * ‘ iMiwiijniMi.v.f 

Huwnuntgoond & Narsapoor ackamah 
Singaputtcn & Kalwadah Mujel Mulla Reddy 
Bodyesnanoor ... Boochamih ... 

Tippah Reddy pulli St Audereddy pulli 
Mooteal pam 


Worapaur 
Oopaloor 
Talmurlah 
PyapilU ... 
Muddchera 
Kummulpaiir 
G butte m ... 

But! a poor 

SampitH 

Toomulgoondi 

YeMootJah 

Kullipundah 

Boanmidlab 

Kootapoliem 

Y er ragoonta pol lem 

Madaneynpollem 

Maddanpilii, 

Papy put it 
Tutt 

RajnpicherU 
Muliyal ... 
Doodipilo 
M undoancheroo 
Kohinnti 
Maretla .. 


Verriv*rpollem .** 

Milachermo 

Rungungarpoliem 

YolUmundah 

Ganguirhentlah .** 

MadicherroO 

Woodyaniunkt 

Yaga vain ryrapahgoontah 

Dig va ni arapahgoantah 

Talpool ■■- 

Talpool 

Kuddri ... 

Yemla 

Loputnntiah ... 

Korout Nutlah .4* 

Naugeugoontah 
TCalloopiili 

CHIntalgontahbundah . 
Yadamaneyn PoUem ... 
Nollamuneyn Follem... 
Motgoctlah 
Kopoogoondapulli 
JcUetmundah 
Myodeampaur 
Ruttengerry 


Kugput Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Konam Raus? 

Condui, Nair 
MitUekaurjan, Nair 
Goorapab, Nair ... 
Ragoonat, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Muliapah. Natr ... 
Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Vcerapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair... 
VencaUdry t Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddripulti, Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Nair 
Paupali, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapab, Nair ... 
Vcncatuputti, Nair 
Bori MuIJ, Nair ... 
Buavani, Nair ... 
Mullapah, Nair .4. 
Raman, Nair 
.amasiia hniJait - 
Timmaprih, Nair.* 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
MutJapah, Nair 
Mtiael, Nair 
Chlnnapah, N^Ir 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allwn Khan 
Vencatapytty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti r Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti p Nair 
Venkataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Dassi, Nair 
Singurn. Nair 
Bomi. Nair 
Rayapah, Nair ... 

TmAh 

GRAND TOTAL 




Ko. uf VILLAGES t 


Old. 


47< 


78 

457 

*3S 

75 

745 


New. 


48* 


Total. 


4 9- 


4* 

24 

5 

3 

5 


78 

6 

55 

14 

5^ 

13 

7 

id 

7 

65 

S 

383 

44 

UQ 

4 < 

4' 

11 

1 

3 
7 
7 
1 
1 

37 

9 

t 

u 

4 

5 
4 

I 

1 

1 

T 

i 


I Mejure 

i 

4 
7 
3 
10 


39 

io 

1 


1 f 9 
lf o64 


92 


549 

CIS 

75 

85 y 


41 

24 

5 

3 

_5 

Jt 

'6 

55 
14 

56 
*3 
7 
r8 

7 

9 


w. 


6S 

5 

3 % 

44 

ll 9 

41 

41 

it 

J 

3 

7 

7 
1 
1 

37 

9 

1 

M 

8 

5 

6 


1 Mejurc 


29 

32 

26 


>»07 3 


±122. 


assessments. 

Kamul 


'['ippoo SdUtn's. 


Canty. Fag** 


SO. 


VOL, Itl —51, 


[ 862 ] 


L 53^34 

a 1 Si 

2 , 7 H f 350 

7 ^ 

7*344 

3 

27,748 9 8 j 

4,66,678 

3 

10,223 

Q 6 

5,230 

3 3 

U^7 

3 7 

1,03s 

9 6 

1*858 

5 15 

19,465 

> 4 

3 ,S 5 i 

1 12 

4 , 7 ^ 

8 12 

3,791 

4 

13*992 

a jo 

3,127 

r 8 

357 

1 7 

4,468 

1 c 

453 

2 0 

2,763 

6 ti 

, 37.519 

6 to 

45,760 

0 0 

a ^'5 

0 0 

2 , 34.795 

7 8 

23,343 

^ 5 

56,675 

S 10 

39,573 

3 0 

* 3,734 

4 » 3 i 

8,607 

5 14 

69? 

4 0 

4,800 

a t> 

4,854 

2 0 

6,703 

j 5 i 

1,217 

6 1 

1,356 

5 0 

■Mss 

4 4 

15.361 

9 * 5 ^ 

390 

0 0 

32*924 

6 14 

5*597 

1 ii| 

3>*$0 

0 0 

1,470 

7 ni 

459 

312 

h4°9 

Q 10 

76 

6 2 

335 

5 so* 

148 

4 7 

5 

9 s 

343 

2 4 

20* 

1 3* 

455 

6 4 

2*883 

6 13 

3*°45 

8 14* 

1,657 

5 0 

18,370 

3 3 

141 

8 a 

1,004 

8 

M 35 

1 0 

5'2 

6 8 

310 

6 0 

4 * 

9 0 

460 

9 0 

673 

4 0 

730 

0 0 

453 

3 4 

23s 

7 3 

765 

4 J 4 

40,559 

5 0 

39,328 

7 8 

9,796 

9 10 

140 

4 O 

326 

5 7 

2,002 

5 0 

i 1*485 

0 0 

217 

8 3 * 

l6S 

7 8 

94 

9 4 

494 

0 12I 

346 

g 8 

249 

3 4 * 

t6B 

7 8 

1 4*39 1 

a 14 



Canty. Pags. 


SI. 


90^2.1 

2.17.390 

22,064 

43.958 

3. 74,2 36 

10,223 

5,220 

1,127 

1,035 

1,8 56 

<9, 465 

4.959 

lO.liSB 

J f 773 

3^92 

373 
G = 37 
281 
628 


4 5} 
4 6J 

6 ill 

3 15 


9 7 


35,359 


46,335 

4,000 

1 , 99,756 

39,507 

1,38.581 

' 

16,269 

13,822 

t.los 

6,(73 

6,000 

9,278 

1,301 

1,954 

31,720 

17,767 

64a 

18^35 

6,38a 

2,846 

2A77 

520 

3 45 
h°5& 
54 ° 
92 


o 0 
3 ^ 

3 7 
9 6 

5 15 
■ 

9 12 
0 6 

4 ia 

o ll 

1 6 

8 3 

5 o 
H 6 

1 rn 
o 2 

_ 9 — yl" 

0 0 
8 9 

2 3l 

2 IO 

s 13 

4 i 

6 ui 
o o 


STRIC'iS* 
t 1750 lift 176$' 



4 

o 

7 

o .: 

9 i 


r ic4 
9 

8* 
6 

8 
3 
a 


4 ioi 
3 14 
3 r 5 
9 a 

5 s 


770 3 o 


^5»9 

6,004 

4*0'7 

6,2?? 

G190 

939 

t,30« 

378 

300 

947 

53^ 

3,31° 

813 

29a 

303 

1*201 

10,443 

9*740 

13,993 

184 

64 

2,874 

1,272 

1,776 

52* 

m$ 

m3 

gy6 

859 

t 3 i 384 

6&>,5S3 


10,00,615 


5 ** 

2 1 

7 7 

1 6* 
« 31 
5 >a 

3 12 
% 6 
9 o 
5 10 
4 a 

2 8 

4 o 

3 2 
1 14 

9 6 

o o 

1 s 

tj 4 
9 8| 

5 '5 

2 13 

4 O 
9 * 

> 8 

7 2 
0 8 

4 iS 

5 o 
1 o 

8 O 

S J3i 
0 loi 


FoHgart 1 

Annual Pay 
from 

Govern ment. 


Feshcueh. 

Nuzzer. 

Total, 

Cunty. Tags. 

Canty. Paga 

Canty. PayM 

Camv. Pag* 

1 ^ 

53 - 

54 - 

5 .V 


7*000 

0 

0 



7,000 

0 

0 


22*908 

4 

1 

... 


22 P 0OS 

4 

1 

J ... .■ 

700 

O 

0 

700 0 

O 

r^oo 

0 

0 


13,000 

0 

j' b : t , 

... 


^3*ooo 

0 

0 


43,eds 

4 

1 

700 0 

O 

44 . 3 ^ 

** 

1 


8,775 

a 

0 

... 


8,775 

ft 

0 


4,550 

0 

0 

... 


4 , 55 ^ 

0 

0 

1 1 

845 

3 

4 

178 7 

8 

1.024 

0 

12 


227 

8 

4 

73 < 

4 

300 

9 

s 

... 

L 5*7 

5 

0 

... 


U ££7 

5 

0 


15^5 

6 

8 

2S< 8 

12 


0 

4 

... 

l f 4 *° 

0 

0 



1*400 

0 

0 

... 

1.435 

0 

0 

420 O 

0 

1,855 

0 

0 i 

... 

f T 4 f >7 

0 

0 

343 0 

0 

Ji 7£0 

0 

0 

... 

2,782 

5 

0 

2,^75 0 

0 

5*057 

5 

0 

... 


9 

3 



803 

9 

3 

| i ir „ 

267 

6 

11 

5 

0 

300 

1 

11 i 

J 

G *37 

5 

0 

260 O 

0 

1 ,397 

5 

0 

j 

162 

S 

0 

20 p 

0 

($3 

4 

0 

I 


3 

12 

130 6 

0 

543 

v 

12 

j ... ,"“V 

O1H09 

3 

10 

3 . 4 *» 4 

0 

■ 3 ,* 9 ° 

* 

ro 


8,0^0 

0 

0 

... 


8*050 

0 

0 


1,050 

O 

0 

1*050 0 

0 

2*100 

0 

0 

t *% "'-I 

69,000 

Q 

0 

... 


69,000 

0 

O 

,,, Ifl 

28,000 

0 

0 

h? 5 o 0 

0 

39,750 

a 

0 . 

... fl , 4 .j- 

3 L 500 

0 

0 

5 - 95 ^ 0 

0 

37,450 

0 

0 


1 4,00b 

0 

0 

L 75 v 0 

0 

15.750 

0 

0 


8,050 

0 

0 

**£75 0 

0 


0 

0 

[ ... f'l 

7,otio 

9 

0 

3,100 0 

0 

9,100 

b 

O 

. 4 * ■' 

35 ^ 

0 

0 

... 


350 

0 

0 


2*301 

9 

8 1 

... 


2,301 

9 

6 

f#1 /'l 

.f'*' 



1*050 O 

0 

1,050 

0 

0 


2,800 

0 

0 

1*050 0 

0 

3,850 

0 

0 


S 9 S 

0 

0 

105 0 

0 

700 

0 

0 

.1. 

T ^£o 

0 

0 

... 


1,050 

0 

0 

. (I | y; 


0 

0 

700 0 

0 

4,200 

0 

0 

j}‘! 

12,025 

0 

0 

... 


13*025 

0 

0 

! il( »I 

537 

5 

0 

... 


537 

5 

0 

1 *** 1 'il 

7,700 

0 

0 

373 a 

13 

S ,('73 

2 

12 


2,450 

0 

6 

... 


MS'* 

0 

0 ; 


1.575 

0 

0 

... 


1,575 

0 

0 , 


J *437 

0 

Si 

... 


',437 

0 

Si 

v «... . riS 

AS 9 

3 

T2 

... 


459 

3 

12 

t ‘i j 

759 

3 

12 

... 


759 

3 

13 


IQI 

2 

8 

... 


101 

2 

S 


182 

9 

104 

... 


*83 

Q 

to! 


148 

4 

7 



148 

4 

7 

... 

5 

9 

i 

... 


5 

0 

1 

... 

420 

0 

0 

. ... 


420 

0 

0 

■ 

Bos' 

6 

4 

... 


*JJ 5 

6 

4 


2,883 

6 

12 



2,883 

6 

12 

iil - .* 

L >48 

7 

8 

... 


1,148 

7 

8 


210 

0 

O 

. »u ■ 


210 

0 

0 


3 A 3 ° 

0 

0 

... 


3,430 

0 

0 

f 

*75 

0 

0 

... 


*75 

0 

0 

d \\ 

£45 

0 

0 

41 _J 

8 

2B8 

7 

8 

\ ri 

^7 

5 

0 

... 


tSj ; 

5 

0 ■ 


35 

4 

6 

17 i 

0 

5 - 

0 

6 

\ ■ 

141 

7 

8 

21 8 

12 

163 

6 

4 


96 

2 

S 

S 3 s 

0 

148 

7 

8 


292 

3 

0 

.... 


292 

3 

0 


8? 

5 

0 

... 


37 

5 

0 


130 

0 

0 



130 

n 

0 

' . 

520 

0 

0 



520 

0 

0 


203 

9 

6 



203 

t> 

6 


^5 

0 

0 

... 


<55 

0 

0 

i ♦ 

2,800 

O 

0 

... 


2,800 

0 

0 

)(( 

2,800 

O 

0 

... 


2,800 

0 

0 


2,625 

0 

0 

1*225 0 

0 

3,850 

0 

0 

.- ■ 

i6y 

O 

0 

... 


169 

0 

0 

... 

52 

O 

0 

... 


52 

0 

0 

Ml 

1 . 47 ^ 

5 

10 

... 



5 

to 

. ln‘< 

928 

1 

4 

... 


928 

t 

& 

... 

£53 

1 

4 

... 


253 

t 

4 


26 r 

5 

ID 

H . 


261 

5 

10 

.„■£!( ' ! 

128 

2 

8 

... 


128 

2 

S 

■ 

289 

4 

i 



2S0 

4 

1 

... 

346 

9 

8 



34 f> 

9 

8 

... 

£53 


4 

1 


3 53 

L 

4 

... 

227 

s 

2 



227 

8 

2 

... 

5 ^So 

O 

0 

... 


1 5,850 

0 

D 

... 

*,31,067 

4 

? 

18*813 q 

0 

2,52,8S1 

3 

7 


3 , 03 , 4*0 

ft 

*0 

£ 3,247 1 

12 

3,36,658 

0 

6 


SERVICE. 


Foot 


m. 


56. 


5 <>a 

300 


fioo 


IlorK, 




S7* 


SO 


1*010 


[S 63 ] 


Qintintted on the next 










































































































































Drsiaiqr Pukcimi Colwctoh's, Cuhbim. Ab^ni H asponksllv. 



APPENDIX tO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POUGARS IN THE CEdJsD DISTRICTS. 

6.—Under HYDER, the MAHRATTAHS, the NIZAM, and NABOBS of CUDDAPAll : from 1765 to 178a. 




<8L 


No, of VILLAGES j 

ASSESSMENTS. 


P^Mgaijr* 
Annual Pity 

TRIBUTE. 

SERVICE. 


K am 11I. 

Tippco Sat nan's- 

, ML :n ^ 

fmm 

Govumment, 

Pe^Iicuah, 

Nuza«. 

Total, 

Pent. 

Horse. 

OltJ. 

New. 

! . ■ 

Total, 

Canty. 

r~' ||l*! ■ LTBfiraHBjB 

Canty. Plrs. 

. . 

Caaty. Pags, 

Canty. Papfs- 

Canty, Pags- 

Canty. Pag*. 

No. 

No. 


58 

59 

60. 

6l. 

62. 


63. 

64. 

65 - 

66. 

67* 

68. 


78 


7 s 

2 i$k 

90.823 

k si 


12,000 0 0 


13,000 O O 




549 

3 

55a 

2,80,726 6 14 

8,19,298 f 

i 7 * 


72 r OOO 0 0 

44 4 

72,000 O O 

. 4 * 

4.4 


« 3 S 

44 « 

13J 

7 i 344 3 

22,064 ( Hi 


1*875 0 0 

625 O O 

2,500 O O 


* 4 * 


762 

3 

76s 

4.41.305 j ^ 

3,3VS6 ci 9 


85,875 0 0 

625 O O 

j 86,500 0 0 

4 *. 



5 

‘' ‘ 

5 

*.**7 3 7 

(,U 7 f 

7 


®45 3 4 

I7S 7 * 

J m .\ 

1,024 O 12 

■ *.' 

444 


3 

4.4 

3 

>,935 9 <> 

h03S S J 0 

44 . 

227 S 4 

73 ‘ 4 

300 9 8 

* 4 * 

444 


8 


8 

^163 2 13. 

2^63 Si 

A 3 

>■4 

Ii 073 l 8 

! 251 8 12 

1,325 0 4 

. 4 * 

4 , 4 


6 


6 

3,861 1 fS 

4,999 9 <3 

! 


2,100 0 O 


3,100 0 0 




"56 


"56 

13,992 O I t> 

3,892 TI 

0 


3,892 0 11 


3,892 0 1 i 

— 

*44 


l 3 


*3 

3. 12 7 * 8 

1,206 1 

6 

. 4 . 

i t 2o6 i 6 

... 

1,21)6 r 6 

.** 

444 


7 


7 

337 1 7 

373 S 

3 

... 

373 8 3 

... 

373 ^ 3 

4 • ■ 

Iti ^ 


t8 


18 

4,408 1 0 

ht$7 S 

0 

4 4 * 

M 37 5 0 

..4 

M 37 5 0 




7 


7 

452 2 0 

28 ( H 

6 

44 . 

2S1 S 6 

... 1 

281 8 6 




2. 

... 

9 

2*763 6 IE 

6afl 1 

10 


62S 1 10 


628 1 10 

4.4 

|M 


1 l6 


116 

29,021 3 2 

1^519 S 

0 


9,619 5 4 


9,619 5 4 i 


t .4 


65 



43 , 7 &> 0 0 

46,335 g 

9* 

... 

21,000 0 0 

2,625 0 0 

23,625 O Q 


*44 


383 


383 

-.34,795 7 3 

1 , 99.756 8 

9 

44 4 

50,000 0 0 

4,4 

50,000 O O 

4.4 

4 ** , 


I l6 

... 

ll6 

SO,66a 5 7 

1,30,769 3 

S 

44 ■ 

31 >500 0 0 

5i9.^ 0 0 

37 , 45 ^ a 0 

« 4 * 



29 


29 

*4.256 3 B| 

16,879 3 

7 * 

* 4 . 

J 0,500 0 0 

4*1 

10,5 00 0 0 

**■ 

* 4 f 


41 


41 

13,734 4 > 3 * 

16,269 4 

oi 

,44 

8,400 0 0 

1,125 0 0 

9,625 0 0 

*■4 

..* 


♦ -* 

4.4 

... 

. ; 

... 


■ i 4 

• 4 . 

,44 

.44 


- 

sL 

l 

t.I 

1 

1,385 5 0 

1 . 9 S 4 3 

9k 


l^O O O 

■ 4 4 

1,650 0 0 

4 *. 



... 


44 * 

*.. 



*44 

IM 

** > 


■ ■• 





■*« 

44# 



500 0 0 

. 4 * 

4 .. 

4 f* 


*,» 



■ >. 

**» i 

::: 

■ »> 


; ■*. 

::: 

4 ** 

4 *. 

■ 4 * 



.»< 


*■* 


# V* 



44 * 

*41 


4*4 

,*. 




. 4 , 

— 

■ 4 , j 



44, 

*.* 

44 * 

**■4 


1 

.1. 


*■4 J 

... 



*■ «* 

* 4 * 

-*4 * 

,-4 

' ,44 

1,4 

I 

*** ! 


... 

... 




44 * 

■*4 

... 


■ t ^ 

G 

... 



... 





, 4 . 


■ 44 



«■" 1 


4.4 

i 




*.i 

..4 



* 4 * 




U * 

- 



*** 


■44 

.,4 






*44 

Ml 1 



414 

.44 

z 

..4 

(i.u V -J*. Ill .Mft 

4*1 




*44 

4 *. 

.44 


.44 

44 . 

* 4 , 



... 



4 4 . 


4,4 


*41 1 

*** 




4 ■ 


■ 41 

.44 

... 

... 


|| 

*44 

44 > 

44 . 

V* 

**T 

4.4 


- 



.*» 1 



*■» 

Ml 

.44 

44 . 

■ 4 . 

444 




4.4 


j 


4 *. 


.4 4 

. 4 * 


4*4 


#H 4 

4.4 

4 ., 

4 *. 



4 44 

41 * 

44 . 



; 


: 



. 4 . 



14 * 

. 4 , 

.44 

*4 + 




v; 


4,4 


,4. 


. 4 . 



**4 

..1 - 

■ M 1 


20 

4 .. 

2Q 

40,559 5 0 

1 0,442 9 

^ ! 

4-4 

3,150 O O 

.** 

3,130 0 0 


4 »* 


3 a 

. 4 . 


39,228 7 8 

9*740 S 

5 

.44 

2,800 0 0 


2,800 0 0 




1 

, „ 

t 

140 4 0 

isi 9 

81 


169 0 0 


169 0 0 


■ 14 


1 

44 , j 

1 

3*5 5 7 

<54 S 

15 

l|# l 

59 8 0 

::: j : 

59 8 ® 


4 ** 


1 


l 

494 0 t*k 

m$ 0 

5 

444 

885 ” 3 0 

... 

885 8 0 





... 

1 

34 6 9 8 

683 4 

12 

1 

6$3 4 1s 

::: 

683 412 

. 4 * 

**■ 1 


... ! 

", 

I 

.44 

300 0 

0 

4.4 

*” 


.44 

144 

*.. 1 


700 

1 

701 

4 , 49.663 8 81 

4.34,257 014 

500 p O 

1 * 3^197 3 4 

9,Soo O 0 

1 ^ 9.997 3 4 

4 |* 

4.* 


1.386 

4 

1.590 

INMtlg-»-■<* ■ 

7,81,126 8 

4 

500 O 0 

2,26,765 0 0 

10*676 8 12 

Midi 1 


*44 



(Repeated from pCtge 383*3 


DISTRICTS. 


divisions. 


KUMFU 

HARPOMHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLAR 1 


GDOLUYAH 


DOORAUD 


HUNDY ANANTAPOUR 

RYeDROOG .44 

NOSUM 

CHITWEYL 


NAMES o( POL J GAR DISTRICTS*. 


KOH. KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR 

CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 




GORUMCONDAII 


POOLEVENDRA 


j 


raychotty 


muddugserah 


No. 

I* 

2. 

3' 

4 « 

5 - 

d 

7 ‘ 

8. 

9 

10. 

11. 

12. 

J 3 - 

14. 

l 5 * 

16. 

(?* 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 
22 . 
33 * 

n. 

* 5 * 

2G. 

37. 

28, 

29. 

30. 
3*- 
32 - 
33* 
34 * 
35 - 
3 & 
37 - 

fr 

39 - 

40. 

4 T - 

42, 

43 - 

44 ' 

45 * 

46* 

47 * 

48. 

49. 

50 . 

5 *- 

S 3 * 

54 - 

SS 

3 * 

57 - 

6o> 

61. 

62* 

<& 3 - 

64 * 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68 , 
69* 
70. 
7 *' 
7 ** 
73 - 
74 . 
75 ' 
76. 

7 l 

78. 

79 - 

8 g. 


Armagoondy 
Uarponbeliv 
Teirem ulla 
Bellari ... 


Kotcondah 

Kapltra] 

Doodeeon dab 
Pvndicondab 
Dcwancond&h 

BusH^apodr 
Pootal Chenoo 
BoUpiliy ... 
Doma1 
Rawoor 
Kusaveram 
V<j ncadre p ool am 
W h or 1 agoo ntah 
Nilhgootlah 

Hundy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog 
Nosum 
Chitweyt ... 

Gwky 


Tsmmspah Rauze 
Busvapah, Natr ... 
Mullikom, Naif *.* 
Veeramah 

Total 

Ch mnamah & Temamah 
Seebwnah & Chinnamab 
Pennfti* Nair 
LallJMunne 
Rahman, Naif 

Total 

Nundikishoo, Nair 
Jolli Dewaker, N sir 
jelli Rusvapah, Naif 
Shashachai)aput(f> Naif 
Soobah, NaU 
Riidi MuBanah ... 

Bodi Vceianah ! ... 

Aulapah, Nair < ... 
Veneatnarsna 

Total 

Siddapah* Nairj 
Vcncamah, Nai 
Veucatapuddy, 

Nafsim Reddy 
Comar Vencat 


jj 

Jaif ... 
ly. Naif 


Ramakislien Rapre 


Rag&va Ratize 


Hunmuntgoond & Narsapoor aekatrtali 
Slngaputten & Kakadah MujeJ Mulla Re3dy 
B ody ema n oor ,.. Boocha ma h 

Tippah Reddypuili & Auderttddi pulJi 
Mooteaipaur 


’Worapaur,.. 

Oopaloor 
Talm urlah 
FyapilH ... 

Muddebera >.> 

Kunirnulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapoor 

Sampilli 

Toomulgoondi 

Ydlotlah 

Kultipundah 

BoamnulJah 

Kootapoiiem 

YerrAgoontapollem ... 

M ad aney n pollem 

MaddunpiHi 

Papypulli*.. 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Muifyal 
DoodipilJi... 
Muodaanrheroo 
ICohjmti ... 

Mafelia 

ShiHwsmoijfm 

<> 44 - 

Y Mravarpollem 

Mslacherroo 

R u n gu o g&rpollem 

YefJamundah 

Gan^uirhentla 

Madifherroo 

Woody amnnki 

Yegavamarapa hgoo n ta h 

D igr amara pabgoon tah 

Talpool 

Talpool 

Kticidn 

Yemts ... ... 

Lopvaiimtlah 

Komut Natlah ... 

Naugeiigoontah 

Kailoopilli 

Ch intai gontah bu ndoh.,. 
Yadanianeyn Pol lem ... 
Nollamuncyn Pollcm 
M otgootlah 
Kopo ogoon da pu l li 
jdielmundah 
Moodeampaur 
RuttenSfctry 


Kugput Reddy 
Narsirn Roddy j 
Konam Ran a 
Condulp Nair 
Muifcckaurjunt 1 Nair 
Gaorapah, Naic 
Ragonath^ Kair 
Cuddaipntti, NUr 
Mullapahj Naif 
Chinna Cadrop IUi } Nair 
Veerapah, Nair , 
Caddrepah, Nai r 
Vencatadry, Na r 
Narsim, Naif 
Cuddriputti, Niir 
Med ah t Nair 
Vencatapah, Ni i: 
Paupah, Naif 
S&obah, Nair 
Veerapahi Nair ... 
Vencataputti, N*iir 
Bod Mull, Naif 
Buvvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair 
Ramah, Nair 1 ... 

rtit^TprdLN^ir 

i immapah, N * r. 
Chinny Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Mvulapali, Nair . Ja 
Mu^ei, Nair 
Chin^apah, Naii 


Mohabut Kban yL 
Allum Kbaii 
Verjcataputty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nktr 
Narairn, Nair 
Venkatputti, Naif 
Venkotaputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair l., 
Dassi, Nair U; 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 
Rayapah, Nair 




Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


[8641 


[8651 
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AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

7.—Under TIPPOO SULTAN and the NIZAM; from 178210 1792, 


{Repeated from page 3S3 ] 




DISTRICTS, 


DIVISIONS. 


NAMES of POLIGAR DISTRICTS. 


c 

X 


KUMPLI 

HAKPONHFXI.Y 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLAR1 


o ' GOOLLYAH 
o 1 
< 


£ 

a 

u 


6 

3 

| 


DOOPAUD 


HUNDY anantafoor -J 
ry-droog ... 

NOSOM 

CHITWEYL ... 

KOIL KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR ... 

CAMALAFORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMP1TTY 

HUDJER KURROOR 




GORUMCONDAH 


POOLEVENDRA 


raychotty 


I 


MUDDUGSHRAH 

— ¥ - - 


Annagoondy 

Harmon belly 

let remit I1& 

Beilari 

Kotcottdah 
Kapitial ... 
Dood^eondah 
PuadScondali 
Dew^noohdah 

Buint'a poor 
E*doLI Che a 00 
BoJjpilly ... 
Ddfnal 
R ?tv/oor .,. 
Kusaverun 
Vencadrepoolam 
Vf h 0 rl agoon tab 
Ni ilagoot: lab 

Huridy AnantpOcr 
Nad da ma daddy 
liydnoog ... 
Nosum ... 
Cbitweyl ... 

Owkv 


Tim map ah Belize 
Busvapab, Nair 
Mullikmn, Nair 
Veeramah ... 

Total 

Chin nam ah & Tcmam *U\ 
Seetaraah & Chi imam ... 

Peurmal, Nair 

LaU fit none 

Rahman, Nalr ... «y 

Total ... 

Nundikishoo, Nab* 

JelH Dewaker, Nair 
Jdli Busvapah, Nair 
Shnshachallapiite, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Bodi Mulianaii -■ 

Bodi Veerauab ... 

AnttojlK; Nair ... 
Veucatnarsoo 

Total ... 

Siddapahj Naii ... 

Vienciimah, Nair 

V^mcatapuddy, Nair , , ... 

Narsim Reddy 

Comar Vencat- Ragavas Rauzo 
Remakishen Rauze BiJfVV#* 


Hanmuotgoond U Narsapoor ackamah 
Siugaputten & Kalwadah Mujd Mult a Reddy 
Bodyemanoor ... Rooehmnah 

Tippah Reddy puUi & Audereddy pulli 
Mooteal paur 


Worapau^ 

Oopalcnr 

Tatinurlab ... 

Pyaptili .. ... 

Muddehera 
Kummidpatir 
Ghuttem ... 

Butlapgor 

Sampihi 

Toomulgooudi 

YeUootlah 

Kultipundah 

Boan mullah 

KootapoJiem 

rYerragobntapoUem ... 

M ad a ney npoUetn 

MaddanpjlU 

Papy pull J 

Tint 

Rani picker la 
Mullyai ... 

DoodipilJi .«i 

M u n ddan eheroo * * * 

Kohimti ... 

Marella ... 
*Shxi3^afpol1em 
Yerra *i*pailem 
Milanh'HTOO .** 

R u ugu n£ a rpollcm 
YeNamundah 
GanguichentlaK 
Madicherroo 
Woody arn utjk i 
Y egavamarapahgoor tab 
D i g vamar a pahgoonta h 
Taipool ... ... 

Talpool ... 

Kuddri 

YemU 

Loontnutliih ... 

Komut Ntrtliib 

Nan gen goo ntah 

Kalloopllli 

C hi ntalgotit ahbu n dah... 
Yad&mnniyn S^oSlttn ... 
NoHamunnyn Pdlem... 
Motgootlah 
K opoogo0ndapn 111 
Jdle/fnundah ... 

Mo->df;ainpaur 
Ruttengerry *■* 


K ugput Reddy ... 
Nar.^m Reddy ... 
Konam Rauz 
COodol, Nair 
Mullekaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... ;jj; 
Ragoonnr, Nair 
Cuddaiputti ( Nair 
Miiilapab, Nair ... 
Chinns Cadroputti, Nidi 
Veerapaiu Nair **. 
Caddrepah^ Nair... 
Veecatadry, Nair 
Narsinij Nair 
Cuddjriputth Nair 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah, Naif 
Pai j pab, Nair 
Soobab, Nair 
Vherapah, Nah ... 
Vencataputti, Nair 
Bori Mal] f Nair ... 
Buoyant, Nair ... 
MulUpah, Nair ... 
Ramahj Nair 
Buswapah, Nrdr F .. 

Ti tnm apab, N ak. 

CWnnn, Nair 
Papy r Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 

Muse], Nair 
Chinnapahj Nair .,, f 


dob abut Khan 
ilium Khan 
Veacataputty, Nair 


W> 

Kudaroopottl, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatpntti, Nair 
Vonkaraputti, Nair 
Scohahj Nair 
Dissi, Nair 
Rjn^urn, Nair 
Bent, Nair | 

Rajapah, Nair 

TdrrAt 

GRAND TOTAt 


Nik of VILLAGES: 


ASSESSMENTS 


K&mul. 


Tippbd Sul Urn's. 


tM 

Am 


Lg-Us' 
tal 
Jam 
Co vi rnmeut 


tri Birrs. 


« 




N lister. 


Total. 


SERVICE. 


Foot. 


VOX HI,—52. 


Old, 

Now. 

tOTAt. 

Cant). Pagw. 

Cnaty. Pagfi, 

Cm 

U if. 

Canty. Pa.gn. 

Canty* Page* 

Cauty. Pagfl. 

Nd. 

69* 

70 . 

71 . 

72 . 

73 * 


T 4 - 

75 - 

76. 

77 * 

78 * 


... 


fc 

r 


> r i -- 





b ! 

... 

... 


... 


L."*' ’ 

il. 




I ^ 1 T*T 

.*« 

... 

*v« 







4 *. 


... 


1.1 




... 


. 4 * 


4 f 

HI 

4 1 

10,233 0 6 

10,223 0 6” 


M 1 

13,000 0 0 

' " 

13*000 O O 

- -—' 


■■ 

24 

S,22P 3 2 

5,320 3 2 


6,500 0 0 

845 3 4 

3 #<| 

6,50c- 0 0 


5 

... 

S 

LW 3 7 

1,127 3 7 


JI41/ 

178 7 s 

1,024 0 12 


3 


3 

1,035 9 6 

L03S 9 6 


... 

S27 8 4 

73 l 4 

300 9 s 


5 



'.858 5 15 

>,858 5 15 



i ,537 5 u 

L 5^7 5 0 


78 


7 * 

j 9*465 Ii 4 

.J9»465 2 4 


....J* 

.? 3 ,IOO § X 

251 U V 2 

22,353 S 4 

... 

5 6 

... 


I 3 i &92 0 

3^892 0 i < 



3,892 0 11 

... 

31893 0 11 


13 

... 

t 3 

3,127 1 8 

1 , 20(3 i 6 



l , 206 1 ; 6 


1,206 1 6 


7 

til 

7 

357 1 7 

373 8 3 


| r .4 

373 B 3 

... 

373 £ 3 


18 

... 

tS 

4,468 1 0 

i.i 37 S 0 


;., 4 , 

V 37 5 0 

... 

r i *37 5 0 
281 S 6 

1 10 


7 

9 

... 

7 

9 

453 ^ 0 
2,763 6 H 

381 8 6 
628 1 10 


■ 

2S> S 6 
\ to 



r to 

'fl + tt 

no 

Sj.idij 1 6 

7,519 5 + 



7 , 5'9 5 , 4 . 


7,519 5 4 



sl# 

it* 

til 





)l.H, ■ ■■ ------^-- 




... 


»*> 

j ::: 


... 

... 

•t. 

. 


‘ ;'** 

... 

... 




... 

— 


... 



... 

... 











+,< 

... 



*14 


4 .. 




... 


... 






... 




... 

. 1 



... 


... 

• 4 , 

t *» 


Hi 



■« 



*44 


nt 

i,. 

1 

**# 

r 

•>358 5 0 

h 9 $4 3 9 } ; 


... 

L 954 3 94 


h ?54 3 




■ p>* 




... 






.M 

... 





... 

... 


*** 

... 

... 





tt*. 

... 

*>4 



... 

. 4 . 

... 

... 


* 4 * 

... 

. 

... 

;*! 

.1, 

■ M 


ti* 




... . 

;;; i 


1 ... 



•» 

... 

... 


... 



- 

I- — 1 



... 

... 


Mvji 


1 

.*, 


«*. ' 

- 









- ... 




... 






*,. 

j- . 


*** 

... 

... 






... 

... 


* 1 * 

,, 







.Sk 

... 


•Vi 

... 

... 

... 



' ’ * 

*.* 

... 



**- 



... 



* 4 * 



, 4 t 

::: i 

* (t - v 



' •’ ' ‘ 


1 






... 

t( . 

i*, 


... 




... 



■'* 

... 

... 


1 

1 



4 *t ' j ■ 

*♦* 


... 

... 

' ** : ; ! 

t.. 



... ; 

' \ ::: 

..i 

... 



*** 

... 

.4. 

... 


... 

;;; 





... 

... 

... 




*v !\ M " 

... 





::: 





IV’ 

Ui 


• 4 . 

-« 

1 

... 

1 

140 4 0 




l6<> 0 0 


169 0 0 


1 

... 

! 

326 5 7 | 

64 s 15 



59-8 0 

... 

59 S 0 


i 



346 9 B i 

683 4 u 


... 

683 4 

• * . 

... 

... 

683 4 1 2 

... 

1 


I 


4 *. 





1 ■ * 


~ 5 

... v. 

$ 

2,172 3 15 

3,187 8 12} 


it. 

a#G 6 6 si 


2,866 d || 


> 'y?.i 

... f- 

‘S3- 

? 

30 ,1 7 % 1 44 


<•* 

32^6 8 1} 

251 8 12 

^,738 6 > 3 l 





No. 


79 - 


[ 866 ] 


[80 7] 


unttnurd sti tha next 



























































































































































DtSTRi|t Principal Collector's, | Cumbvm, ; Abom. Harfonhelly. 


390 


APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COM 


MITTEE 


AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEPjED DISTRICTS. 

8.—Under TIPPOO SULTAN anil Ihe NIZAM ; from 1792 to 1799. 


<§L 


DISTRICTS. 


[Repeated from pape i8j.] 


DIVISIONS. 


HUM PL! 
HARPONHELLY 
KOODLFUAH 
BELLARI 


GOOLLYAH 


DOOPAUD 


HUNDY ANANTAPOOR 
RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CH1TWEYL ... 

KOIL KONTLAH 


DOOWOOR 

C A MALA PORE 

YADKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


GORUMCONDAH 


POOLEVENDRA 


RAYCHOTTY 


MUDDUGSERAH 


57 - 

SB- 

59 - 

60. 

61. 

62. 

6 +- 

$ 5 * 

66 

67, 

68 . 

70e 

71, 

72. 
73 - 
74 * 
75 - 
76. 
77 - 
78. 
79 * 
80. 


NAMES of COUGAR DISTRICTS* 


I. 

NcT 

1, 

2 . 
3* 
4 

5 * 

0 . 

7* 

8 * 

9 * 


A n nagaondy 
HarponheJIy 
JferremuIJa 
Be] lari 


Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
Doodecondah 
Tundicondah 
Dewa neon dab 

Buswapoor 

Poolal Chenoo 

Bolapilly ... 

Dornai 

Rawoor 

Kusaver&m 

Vencadrepoolam 

WhoHagoontah 

NiJIagootlah 

Hundy An ant pour 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 
Nosum 
Chilweyl 
Gwky 


Timmapah Rauze 
Busvapah, Nair ... 

M trljikoin, Nair ... 
Veeramah 

Total 

Chinoamah & Tern amah 
Seefcarmth & Cbinnamah 
Per mat, N 4 ir 
LafJ Mu/ind „* 
Rahman, Nair ... 

Total 

NuRdikfchau, Nair 
TcUi Dc waiter, Nair 
JclJi Busviuah, Najr 
ShashrichalSapiitej Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... 

Bodi Mull an ah ... 

Bodi Veerfltoah ... 
Aniapah, Nair 
Vencatnarsoo 


Total 


Slddapah, Hair ... 
VencamabJNair ... 
Vervcatapuady; Natr 
Narsim Reddy .. + 
Comar Veriest. R&ga 

■P Ramakisben Kauze 

HunmuntgoonrI & Narsapoor ackamah 
Singapiitten & Kahvadah Mujd Mulla Reddy 
Bodyetnanoor ... BoocharoaH 

Tippah Reddypulli & Audereddi puli/ 
Mootea^paur 


W orapaur.. 

OopaJoor ... 

TaJmurlah 
Pyapilli ... 

Muddehera 

Kummulpavir ... 

Ghuttenc 

BuElapoor 

SampiHi ... 

Toomulgoondi 

Yellotlah ... 

Kullipundah 

Boat) mullah 

Kootapollem 

Yarragoontapollcm ... 

MadaneynpoUem 

Maddanpilli 

Papyptmi..# 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Miilyal ... 
Doodipdli... 

M u ndda tichero o 
Kohimti ... 

MarelU 

ShillwarpoUem ... 

Ter ra Viupoi t r in — 

Milacherroo 

K u ng u ngarp ollem 

Yetjamuodah 

GanguichenUa 

Madicherroo 

Woodyamunkj 

Yegava m a rapahgocm 1 ah 

Digvamarapabgoontah 

Talpool ... 

Talpool ... 

Kuddrl .. 

Yem!a 

Loputnutlah 

Komut Nutlah ... 

Naitgengoontah 

RallOopilli 

Chintalgontahbtmdoh... 
Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 
Noilamtineyn Pollem ... 
Motgootlah 

Kopoagoondapulli ... 
jellelcmmdah 
Moodeampaur 
Rut tenge i ry 


Kugput Reddy 
Nsrsstn Reddy ... 
Konam Raoz 
Ccrndul, Nair 
MuUecfeaufjtin, Nair 
Goorapah, Natr ... 
Rsgonath, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputtit Nair 
Mtillapah, Nair 
Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair 
Caddrepah, Nair 
Vencatmiry, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nair 
Modah. Nair 
Vencatapahi Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Vecrapabj Nair ... 
VencA tapuHij Nair 
Bort Mull, Nair ... 
Bnsvant, Nair .». 
Mttllapaii, Nair; ... 
Ramah, Nair 
Buswapah, Nair ,** 
-- T ii tHi i yp ih Nafrr.; 
CbidHa,, Nf.r 
Papy, Nair 
Mulla pah, lair ... 
Muse!, Nar 
Chiimapal, Nair.,. 


Mohabut Kha« ... 
Ailum Rhaa- 
VencatapuRy, Nair 


Na^t, Nair j. 

Kuddroopi (ti, Nair 
Narsim r N;iir 

Vcnkatputti^ Nair 
VenkatapuEti, Nair 
Soobah, N.iir 
Dassi, Nah Vy ... 
Singnrn, Kalr 
Bomi, Nab .*• 

Rayapah, Uah ... 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 





ASSESSMENTS. 


Pa\if*nr*> 



TUttJUTE. 



Nrt rtFVtf 1 





Annual Pay 










K&ftiuL 

Tipppo Su i 

an*si 

Goversiment, 

Pesfycgsh, 

Nu 7 r if*r. 

Total. 

Olrt, 

New, 

Total, 

Caniy, Paffm, 

Canty, F 

tirs 

Camy. 

Canty- Paps. 

Canty. Paj(i- 

Canty. Fagfc, 

80, 

8 i. 

8 a, 


a*. 


85. 

86 , 

87. 

88 . 

... 

... 

... 

... 

r l' 



... 

j" * 

*f - 

'i* * 

... 

... 


... 

... 



... 



4 ## 

I 

1 

865 6 

4 

.165 « 

4 

720 0 0 

845 3 


178 7 




5 

... , 

5 

M27 3 

7 

*,127 . 

: 7 


4 

8 

C024 0 

12 

3 

... 

3 

Bods g 

6 

*,035 1 

6 

... 

22? 8 

4 

73 * 

4 

300 9 

8 

S 

... 

5 

5 

15 

',%3 1 

15 


‘,527 5 

0 


% 

L527 5 

0 

■3 

1 

*4 

4,887 s 

O | 

4 , 3&7 1 

0 

720 0 0 

2,600 6 

8 

* 251 8 

t.2 

si 

4 

6 

1 " 1 v_r " T 

r6 

6 

3 > 8 di 4 

1 2 

4,999 

1 IE 


2,100 0 

0 

... 


2, too 0 

>hQ &7 8 

0 

55 

n 

S .473 7 

0 

17:833 1 

- 12 

... 

a .997 8 

0 

1*040 0 

O 

0 

<4 

1 5 ^ 

11 

5 

6* 

5 . 76 £) 8 
i 55 J >8 7 

0 

4 

7,042 ' 
4.785 1 

- O 
[ 4 

... 

1,905 8 
3.°*3 7 

0 

4 

780 0 
975 0 

0 

0 

2,635 8 

3,98* 7 

O 

4 

t 3 

... 

x i 

3.«»7 * 

8 

1,306 

6 

... 

S03 9 

3 

65 0 


808 . 9 

3 ; 

7 

1 


39 <"t 7 is 

386 ; 

2 

t.. 

267 t 

12 

0 

33 a 1 

12 

18 

... 

18 

4,4 J 3 1 

0 

B ^37 

6 

.... 

754 » 

O 

a6o 0 

□ 

1,014 8 

O 

7 

... 

7 

453 * 

0 

aSi 

6 


162 5 

0 

20 9 

0 

‘83 4 

0 

9 

... 

9 

12,763 6 

11 

62B 1 

10 

... v; 

412 2 

It 

65 0 

0 

478 2 

11 

»S 5 

33 

a*8 

45 - 9 ^ 1 

4 

33,301 

4 


12.418 9 

14 

; 3*305 9 

O 

15,634 8 

H 

5 

... 

S 

3,415 0 

0 

4,000 1; 

6 

... 

2,645 2 

2 

... 


-•,645 2 

2 

43 

... 

43 

36,205 1 

5 

37,960 . 

7 * 


28,875 0 

0 

1*968 7 

8 

3°,843 7 

8 

1 16 

... 

no 

50,662 5 

7 

i ,30.769 

3 

... 

14,000 0 

Q 

17,500 0 

O 

31,500 0 

0 

41 


41 

* 3.734 4 

13 ? 

16,269 

0$ 


J 0*850 0 

O 



10,850 O 

0 

ID 

... 

ro 

8,342 5 

14 

12,763 * 

3 * 


7,000 0 

O 

... 


7,000 0 

0 

3 

... 

3 

4,800 0 

0 

«,* 73 

4 

;;; 

1,140 1 

0 

... 


i t %40 r 

0 

7 

... 

7 

4, 8 54 a 

0 

6>ooo < 

O 

..i 

1,400 0 

0 

350 0 

0 

1,750 0 

0 

7 

... 

7 

6,703 3 

5 i 

9^78 ■ 

7 

• (l * t 

3 > 5 °o 0 

0 

... 


3,500 0 

0 

f 

2 

3 

2,517 6 

1 

2Jtt 

0 


1,400 0 

0 

... 


r t 400 0 

0 

1 


t 

*.358 5 

0 

i »954 : 

9 i 


i ,750 0 

0 

175 0 

0 

1,925 0 

0 

1 

... 

1 

39 ° 0 

0 

642 . 

I m 

... 

47 2 

5 

4 .* 


47 2 

d 

1 

| 

t 

76 6 

2 

24 S i; 

14 

... 

®45 3 *4 



„ , 

245 3 

*4 

1 

... 

1 

148 4 

7 

540 i 

0 

.. 1 

253 * 

4 

... 


25.I 1 

4 

1 

... 

) 

5 9 

1 

92 * 

. ^ 

... 

92 5 

12 

... 


92 5 

12 ■ 

2 

... 

2 

421 8 

12 

l t 2}% > 

8 ! 

... 

253 < 

4 

... 


253 1 

4 

... 

... 

■,. 






... 


... 


.7 


- 

H» | 

... 

... 



: 




... 


... 


... 


... 

. .* 


. - L . 1 

11 ft 

. 4 . 


... 

1 



... 


... 

... 



" v - 


■*- - e. 4 


... 




1 

t 

... 

f 

1 

730 0 

O 

813 3 

2 

... 

8*3 3 

2 

... 


^13 3 

2 

t 

1,. 

1 

453 3 

4 

500 t 

r 4 

... 

2go 1 

14 

... 


290 j 

14 

... 

1 

238 7 


203 g 

6 

... 

* 7 * 3 

12 

... 


17 < 3 

14 

... 

... 

1 

765 4 

14 

1,201 0 

Q 


1,201 0 

D 

... 


1,201 O 

0 


... 

26 

9*796 g 

to 

12,993 9 

4 

... 

3 > 5 °° ° 

O 

1,050 0 

0 

4,550 0 

O 

1 


1 

140 4 

0 

184 9 

n 

... 

184 9 

U 

... 


9 

8 ; 

1 


1 

326 s 

7 

64 s 

15 

... 

64 5 

15 

... 


64 5 *5 

4 

::: 

4 

2,092 5 

0 

2,874 2 

13 

hi 

2,874 a 

13 

... 


a r b ?4 2 

Ht 

13 

1 

... 

1 

346 9 

8 

633 4 

12 

... 

683 4 

12 

... 


683 4 

12 

1 

i#1 

I 

249 3 

4 i 

976 5 

0 

... 

976 5 

0 

... 


97° 5 

t> 

t 

— 

t 

168 7 

8 

859 1 

0 

... 

859 1 

Q 



839 * 

O 

SZ 9 

2 

a8i 

*. 37,945 » * 3 l 1 

2,51,765 4 

3 * 

*.# 

85,070 4 

* 4 t 

21,043 7 

& 

1 , 06,114 2 

6i 

477 

—si 


1 >88,248 8 

*n 

3 -Wriri-l 

7 l 

720 0 0 

1,00,090 I 

4 i 

'f±£2LJ- 

4 

r, 24 . 59 1 6 

84 


SERVICE. 


Foot. 


No, 


89. 


Bnt«c 


No 


90. 


‘ '! 






[ 868 ] 


[ 369 ] 












































































































































SERVICE 


TRIBUTE 


assessments. 


P^Ljrarw' 
Annual Fay 
Burn 

Government* 


No. nf VILLAGES j 


Total. 


Witter. 


Posticus h. 


Tlppoo Sultan**. 


Kama I 


Canty- Fa; 


NAMES of FOUGAK DISTRICTS 


Annagoondy 

HarpouheMy 

jurreinulla 

BeiiaH 


KUMPU 

harhoshelly 

koodlegah 

bellari 


Kotcondah 
Kapitral >■ ■ 
Doodecondah 
Pundicondah 
Oewaneondah 


goollyah 


2 ,ioo o o 

4*037 8 fJ 

*,655 3 o 

3 * 9^8 7 4 

803 y j 

333 1 13 

1,014 8 0 


Buawnpoor 

Pools! Chen00 
BolapUly - 
Dorna) 

Rawoor ,... 

Kusaveraip 

VencadrepooUm 

Whortogoontah 

Nillagootlah 


3 , 8 o, 94 » ?, 


[Repeat^ from p*£r jS.l-J 


DISTRICTS- 


divisions 


doopaud 




HUNDY ANANTAPOOR ^ 


Ry-DROOG 

NOSUM 

CH 1 TWEYL 


koil kontlah 


doowoor 


CAMALAPORE 

YADKI 


CHINNUMPITTY 


hudjer kurroor 


GORUMCONDAH 


Worapaur 
Oupalonr 
Talmurlah 
PyapiEli ... 
Muadehera 
Kutnmulpaur 
Ghuttem ... 
Butlapoor 
SatnpUIi 
Toomulgoondi 
Yollodtlah 
KuUIppndsh 
Boanmullah 

Kootapoltem 
Y erra go 00 ta pol lem 
MadaneynpOlEem 
I M add an pi HI 
, Papyp^Hi 
Tutt 

Ramploherla 

Mullyal ■ 
Doodipiin 

Munddancheroo 

ShUJwArpollero 

Yerravarpollem 

Milache rroo 
Ft irngtingarpollctn 

Yellatrmnd.ib 

Ganzutehtntlah 
Madich^rroo 
Woody am tiftki 


Kugput Reddy ... 

Nats 1 m Reddy 
Konam Rauz ..*4 
Conduit Nair 
M uBekaurjtitt Naif 
, Goorapab, Nair 
, Ragoorat, Nair 
. Cuddaiputti, Nair i 
. MuNapalt, Nair ... 

. Chinna Cadropiitti, Nair 
1 Vecrapahj Nair . . 

CaddrepaH, Naif - 
^ Vencsiadry, Nair % 

. N arsira, Nair .]f 
* Cuddfiputtt, Nau # 
Modah, Nair 
Vencatapah t Nai r L <>* 
p Paupah, Nair 
„ Soobab, Nair 
„ Veerapah, Nair . . 

. Yencataputt j, Naif 
Lori Mull, Nair ... 
p. Busvant, Nair 
Mn ljapah. N air 

TSimahj 


rwnr 

Buswapah, Nair 
Timmapah, Nail 
Chinna, Nair 
Papy, Nair 
Muilapah, Nair 
Musel t Nair 
Chinnapah, Nair 


Yegavamarapabgoontah 
D ig \*a mara pah goonta b 


poolevendra 


RAYCHOTTY 




V-.\ -v 


muddugserah 


Talpoo* 

Talpool 
Kuddrt 
YemU *** 

LopiRriiitlah 

Rom at Nullah 

Naugengoontah 

Kalloopilli 

Ch^tatgon tahbu n dah. 
Yadanwnieyu Potiem . 
Nolkimuneyn Polkm, 
Motgooilah 
Kopoogoondaptan* 
Jellelttiundah 
Mocdeampaut 
Ruttengerry 


... 


Mohabut Khan 
4 Mum Khan 
Vencataputty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputth N; : 

Narsim, Nair 
VenkatputtL Nail 

Yenkatapatti, 1% 
Soobah f Nfkir 
Dassi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair 
Raya pah, Nair 

Total 

GRAND TOTAL 


VOL. Ill 


—S 3 - 


36,20.5 
50,663 , 

8.044 

• 3,734 

»,3+3 

697 

4,800 

4,854 

0,703 

3,517 

•< 35 « 

717 

15,361 

390 

? 2 , 9^4 

B, 7 I 9 

3 , 7*3 

M7° 

459 

4*330 

76 

>35 

148 

S 

10,1*5 

343 

30 ! 

455 
386 
345 
2,093 
18*747 
l 41 
1,004 
>,135 
5 s ® 
210 

4 * 

4^0 


37 ^ 
1,30,769 
5*343 
16,269 
*3,763 
1305 
6,173 
6,000 
9,278 
2,7 11 
1*954 
$44 
17*767 
642 
18,635 
9,157 
3 J 07 
3*477 
530 
4,268 
345 
1,059 
540 
92 
*7,911 
j7 o 


2*5*9 
6*459 
4 , 9 1 7 
2,019 

6,832 

MS*5 

999 

1*392 

378 

309 

947 

53<S 


813 3 3 

29® J l i\ 

203 9 6 1.’ 
1,201 0 of] 
10,442 9 
9*740 8 

12*993 9 


... 

8,750 0 0 

5400 0 0 

8,750 0 0 

720 0 0 

845 3 4 

2ti 7 8 4 
1 , 5^7 $ 0 

720 0 0 

2,600 6 8 


'2,100 0 0 

... 

a,957 8 0 

... 

1,505 8 0 


3 f °<3 7 A 

... 

803 9 3 


267 1 12 


5*54 » 0 

A 

16a 5 0 

..i. 

413 a n . 

... 

12,4r8 9 >4 


1,968 7 3 
17,500 t> o 
660 o o 


35 ° O 0 


1,140 * 0 

•** 

1,400 O 0 

35 rf 0 

3,500 0 0 

1,050 0 

i400 O O 


1,750 0 0 

>75 © 

350 0 O 

... 

5*262 3 O 

1,150 5 

4 / 2 » 

«+ 

7,700 O O 

3*150 ,0 

4,550 O 0 

1,750 0 

1,750 0 0 

175 0 

i *537 5 0 

1,400 0 

80 0 0 0 

175 0 

1,918 5 4 

327 5 

245 3 *4 

... 

70Q 0 0 

... 

353 1 4 

*.. 

5 9 * 

... 

10,500 0 0 

1,750 0 

490 3 0 

... 

60 0 0 

... 

1,680 0 0 

... 

3*339 7 0 

510 3 

2,476 2 8 

323 ? 

1,100 0 0 

... 

4»2O0 0 0 

700 0 

" ^ n ' 

- - W 13 - V ■ 


660 0 0 

... 

553 8 I* 


160 0 0 


230 0 0 

... 

600 0 0 


35 ° 0 0 


69s 8 3 


190 7 4 

... 


Horse, 


15,624 8 14 


rapw;; Jiimr 




I 

•A 




































































































































































































































District Pjiwcifal Collector s. I Cvmbum. Aboni. Hakponhelly. 



(Repeated (tom page i8a) 


DISTRICTS. 


DIVISIONS. 


KUMPU 

HARPONHELLY 

KOODLEGAH 

BELLARJ 


GOOLLYAH 


1. 

Ntv 

1. 

2. 


DOOPAUD 


HUNDV ANANTAPOOR^ 

RY-DROOG ... 

NOSUM 

CHITWEVN ... 


KOIL KONTLAI1 


DOOWOOR 

CAMALAPORE 

YAOKI 

CHINNUMPITTY 
HUDJER KURROOR 


I 


c 


GORUMCONDAH 


POOLEVENDRA 


RAYCHQTTY 


MUDDUGSERAH 


J 9 

20. 

21. 

22. 

*3* 

24. 

*5. 

26. 

27 

28. 

29. 

30. 
3* 
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49 - 
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55- 

56. 
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£ 
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& 
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APPENDIX TO FIFTH REPORT FROM THE SELECT COMMITTEE 

AN ABSTRACT STATEMENT OF THE POLIGARS IN THE CEDED DISTRICTS. 

10—Under the COMPANY’S Government j from 1800 till 1802. 


Annagoondy 

Harponhelly 

Jcrremulia 

Beliari 

Kotcondah 
Kapitral ... 
D:;C>decondah 
Pundicondah 
Dewancondsh 

Busvvapoor 
Poolal Chenoo 
Bolapilly ... 
Dornai ... ■ 

Rawoor 
Kusaveram 
Vencadrepoolam 
Whorlagoontah 
Nillagootlah 


Hardy Anantpoor 
Naddamadoddy 
Rydroog ... 

Nosum ... 

Chitweyl ... ' 

Owky ... 

Hunmuntgooml & Nar^apoor ackamah 
Singaputten A Kalwad 
Boayemanoor 
Tippah Reddypulfj & ^ udereddi pulli 
Mootealpaur 
Worapnur. . > 

Oopaloor ... 

Taltnuriah 
PyaptUi ... 

Muddehera 
K uromulpaur 
Ghuttem .. 

Butiapoor 
Sampilli ... 

Toemulgoondi 
Vellotlah ... 

Kuflipundah 
Hoanmullah 
Kootapol lem 
Yftrragooncapollem 
M.idar/eynpQliem 
Maddannilli 
P ipy pulli... 

Tutt 

Rampicherla 
Mu Ilya I ... 

D'odiptlli... 

M mddancheroo 
Kohimti ... ..... 

Marrila 

ShillwarpoUem 
Yerravarpollem 
Mtlacherroo 
Rungungarpollem 
Yeilamundah 
Gar.guichentla • .• 

Madichtrroo 
Woodyamunki 
Yegavamarapahgoont;»i 

Digvamarapabgoontah 
Talpooi ... 

Talpool ... 

Kuadri 
Yemla 

Loputnutlah . . 

Komut Nutlah 
Naugengoontah ,.L 

KalloopUli 

Chintalgontahbund >h.. 

Yadamaneyn Pollem ... 

Nollamuneyn Poller 
Motgootlah 
Kopoogoondapulli 
Jclielmundah 
Moodeampaur 
Ruttengerry 


1 h Mujel Mu 11a Reddy 
Boochamah 


Kugput Reddy ... 
Narsim Reddy ... 
Konam Rauz 
Cotidul, Nair ... 
Mulleckaurjun, Nair 
Goorapah, Nair ... 
Ragon3th, Nair ... 
Cuddaiputti, Nair 
Mullapab, Nair ... 
Chinna Cadroputti, Nair 
Vterapah, Nair ... 
Caddrepah, Nair .. 
Vencatadrv, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Cuddriputti, Nafr 
Modah, Nair ... 
Ver.catapah, Nair 
Paupah, Nair 
Soobah, Nair 
Veerapah, Nair ... 
Veneataputti, Nair 
Bori MulL Nair ... 
Busvant, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Kamah, Nair ... 
BuswapaK, Nair ... 
Timmapah, Nair... 
Chinna, Nair 
Papv, Nair 
Mullapah, Nair ... 
Musd, Nair 
Chinnapah, Nair... 


Mohabut Khan ... 
Allum Khan 
Vencataputty, Nair 


Nagi, Nair 
Kuddrooputti, Nair 
Narsim, Nair 
Venkatputti, Nair 
Venhataputti, Nair 
Soobah, Nair ... 

Dassi, Nair 
Singurn, Nair 
Bomi, Nair ... 
Rayapah, Nair ... 

Total 
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o 
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JL 
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1 
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6 

4 
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0 
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6 

12 
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0 

7 
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$ 
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1 

3 
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3 

12 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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1 

4 
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0 

1 
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7 

2 
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0 

1 
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4 

*4 
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0 

1 
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4 

O 
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0 

1 
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5 

7 

64 
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64 0 

0 

4 
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5 

0 
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0 

1 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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9 

8 
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0 
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4* 
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7 

8 
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580 s 
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103 1 11 
42 o 3! 
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M 

-- 

j KUDPUDDV, or 
Diary Service Pcetis. 

POLIGARS' Annual ALLOWANCE. 
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pfunblc future 
Allowance of 
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Nnxxer. 
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" 

N 

[ 

j E«»imarrd Rem 
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In Money. 

Total. 

IGAR DISTRICTS. 

Old. 

j New. , 
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Canty. Pag«. 

Canty. Pag*' 
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Canty Fags. 
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Fa**. 
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Pag* 
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2. 
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r~— H 
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*07. 

10 

_ 

B. 
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til. 

112 

1*5 
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Tirr.mapah Rauze 


















5,400 

0 

0 

5/400 

0 
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5/4oo 

0 

0 

Busvapah, Nair ... 

... 

*7 

... 

*7 

25,740 0 0 

20,000 

0 

0 

... 


• 




20,000 

O 

0 


.. 
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0 

0 
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5,740 O O 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 

Veeramah 
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40 

O 

0 
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7 
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8 
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20,000 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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8 
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7 

8 
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r 
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7» 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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I 

s 
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12 

74 

7 

8 
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0 

0 
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7 

8 
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..1 
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7 

S 
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5 
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5 
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3 

7 
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r« 
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O 
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1 

4 
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0 

0 
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4 
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5 

0 
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3 
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9 

6 
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IO 

- 

a 
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tl 

91 

8 

2 
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0 
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H 

2 
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28 2 8 
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0 
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2 

72 
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0 
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0 
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5 

0 
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5 

0 
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2 
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.5 
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7* 
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5 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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72 
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5 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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0 
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7 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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5 

0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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2 

3 

72 

0 
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72 

0 
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0 
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72 

0 
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72 
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0 
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0 
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0 
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0 

0 
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0 
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72 

0 

0 
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60 

0 

0 
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I 

0 

40 

0 
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1 40 

0 

0 
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1 

0 

36 

0 

0 , 

36 
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0 
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I 

0 

72 

0 

0 

72 

0 

0 
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l 

0 

59 

7 

6 

59 

7 

6 
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24 

0 

0 1 

24 

0 

0 
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0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

12 

0 

0 

76 

0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 
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0 

0 , 
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0 

0 

1,211 

1 

23 

1 73 .. 

0 

0 ; 

72 

0 

0 

444 

7 

2 
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0 

0 1 

*50 

0 

0 

703 

1 

ZI 

70 

0 

0 

70 

0 

0 
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0 

33 
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0 

0 

168 

0 

0 
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5 

5 

*50 

0 

O 
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0 

0 

853 

0 

it 
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0 

O 

240 

0 

0 

... 



24,529 
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IO* 

24.890 

0 

2 i 

S, 1. fi 55 

6 

«*' 

! 34,640 

0 

2* 

55 . 4 ^* 
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82.687 ; 

5 

6 1 


10 5 4 
206 o 4 


1,204 5 X2 
<21 8 sa 


112 

20 

12 

25 

2 


12 4 14 


58 2 8 

32 7 13 

46 7 o 

33 9 *0 
9 o 


*.S9<5 


*034 

*7 3 4 
28 1 0 


8 o 
2 12 
_ 5 o 
50 5 12 

408 


*5 

5 * 

45 


18 1 

1 1 3 
o 6 


10.029 2 1.1 
"17,167""*.’>5 


1,000 

78 

1,006 

850 

250 

200 

3^4 

465 

3^04 

961 

532 

260 

84 

1S1 

. 38 
16S 
106 
12 
450 
66 
48 
458 
932 
7$6 

a ( 

1,196 

60 
120 
60 
• 72 
72 
72 

72 

70 

57 

36 

100 


o 4 


5 12 

8 12 

7 2 

9 8 

9 2 
5 8 

5 5 

4 14 

9 o 


9 10 
9 0 


59 7 $ 


24 

37 

53 * 

345 

356 

76 

168 

70 

179 

*50 

240 


0 0 
o 8 

2 12 

5 0 
5 *2 

o 8 

1 2 

o o 

3 o 

6 o 
o o 


34 . 9'9 » ‘Si 

2.64O 1 7 j 


REMARKS* 


Pensioned by Government. 

Holds a Jagneer by order of Government. 
Resides, but has no authority in the District. 
Do. do. 

Reside* but have no authority in the District. 
Pensioned by order of Government. 

Manages his District. 

„ Do. 

Resides, but has no authority in the District. 

Espellcd. 

Do. 

In Confinement. 

Manages his District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Resides, but has no authority in the District. 

Do. do. 

In Confinement. 

Do. 

Do. 

Resides, but has no anthority in the District 
Do. do. 

Expelled. 

Resides, but has no authority in the District. 
Expelled. 

Manages his District. 

Do. 

In Confinement. 

Manages his District. 

Resides, but has no authority. 

Do. do. 

Expelled. 

Manages his District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Village menaged by the Potail. 

Resides, but has no authority in the District. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Manages his District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

r.cjidc , but haa authority it) th-. 

Do do. 

Manages his District. 

Resides, but has no authority in the District, 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Do. do. 

Manages his District, 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

In Confinement. 

Expelled. 

Confined, and since dead. 

Manages his District. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

In Confinement. 

Maneges his District. 

8 Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Re- Vidts, but has no authorit y in the Distric t. 


(Signed; THOMAS MUNRO, PI. Coilr. 

[87 3] 20th March 1802. [874] 










































































































































































































ON THE AFFAIRS Of THE EAST INDIA COMPANY. 


APPENDIX, No. 27. 

REPORTS respecting Permanent Settlement of the 
Southern Pollams. 


REPORT from Collector of Southern Poligar Peshcush, to the President 
and Members of the Special Commission, Fort ht. George; dated 


30 Sept. 1802. 


Gentlemen, 


1. 


Collector’s Report res¬ 
pecting Permanent Settle¬ 
ment of the Southern 
Pollams; dated 30 Sept. 
1803. 


i 

I HAVE now the honour to lay before you, the statements upon 
which I conceive that the permanent assessment 
for the zemindary of Ramnad, may be satis¬ 
factorily regulated by the Commission. The 
delay which would inevitably aise, from any 
endeavour to submit those documents in a more 
detailed shape, tvill, \ hope, be a sufficient justifi¬ 
cation of the abstract form in which they now appear before you ; and 
whatever may be additionally required for magauns and villages, shall 
be furnished with all possible expedition. 

2. (No. 1.)—The first statement shows the public revenue, under 
every different head of Nunjeh, Nunjehme), runjeh Soornaday-um, 
and Chunk, and Chaya, from the assumption of the country (exclusive 
of the first broken months), until the end of the last Fusly. No. 2, is 
a statement of charges hitherto incurred by the Company, which will 
cease upon the establishment of the permanent assessment. No 3, is 
the proposed permanent jumma and kistbundy. No. 4, an allotment of 
pergunnahs, as pledges for the due payment of the several kists. 

3. Although the collections of my own management, are much 
higher than those which preceded, they do not appear to me entirely a 
proper basis for the assessment now to he established in perpetuity; 
I shall therefore compare their average, with the receipts to the 
Company in former Fuslies, ar^l add such remarks as appear to me to 
justify this opinion. 


For Fusley. 
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5. From this statement, it will appear to the Commission, that the 
revenues have progressively increased, during the three years in which 
I have been charged with the [ 876 ] management of Ramnad, in the, 
following proportions :—In the first year, 43.} per cent, upon the 
average of the preceding years: in the second, 46 per cent.; and in the 
last Fusley, the augmentation, upon the average of former years, rose 
so high as 64 per cent, making the average increase of my own three 
years, upon the revenues of former years, more than 54 per cent. 


6. As this revenue has been punctually realized, without 
complaint, it might be presumed that no means had been practised to 
undermine the growing prosperity of the country: but an evidence, 
more substantial than this presumption, will be found in the circums¬ 
tance which I have the statisfaction of stating to you ; that the ryots 
have benefited by the last settlement, in no less a sum than 30,374. 29. 4. 
star. pags. 


7. In 1209, the season was moderately favourable. In 1210, 
nearly the same. In 1211, the rain fell in due time, and with unusual 
abundance: considering, however, the extraordinary uncertainty , of 
seasons in Ramnad, two moderate and one favourable year cannot be 
deemed a proper foundation for a permanent assessment. I have 
therefore added to them two of Mr. Powney’s and one of Mr. Jackson's 
Fuslies; and I think no circumstance can occur to render a peishcush, 
fixed, according to the zemindarry principle, upon this foundation, 
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either burfhensome to the Ranee, or oppressive to the inhabitants, 
protected as they will be, by the judicial courts, m the enjoyment of 
those rules and rates of assessment by whic h the revenues have been 
collected during the last three years. The detail of these rates, has 
been given in m\ previous reports, and they are contained in every 
taloolc cutcherry 'in cases, therefore, where specific pecuniary engage- 
nients shall not have superseded the necessity of further enquiry, the 
previous tnamool can be at once distinctly ascertained. 

8. The permanent peisheush which, upon these grounds, I have 
suggested for your consideration, amounts to star, pagodas 94 < 733 < 

exactly two-thirds of the gross receipts of the province during the six 
years, from which the average is taken. It is also within a thousand 
na^odas of the average net revenue derived by the Company, during 
their whole management of Ramnad. It is more than the net revenue 
preceding my management, by 33 per cent.; and it exceeds the 
oeisbeush paid by the former zemindar, more than 50 per cent, or in the 
sum of pagodas 33,875- >5, exclusive of salt and sayer, to be retained 
in the hands of government, or abolished, according to their pleasure. 

o. Such are the terms, which the experience that I have acquired 
of the resources of Ramnad, suggest to me, as equitable and m this 
consideration, I have attentively weighed the expediency of augment¬ 
ing the jumma to government, upon the presumption of an increase 
of revenue, under the system of property and security about to 
take place ; but the enjoyment of advantage, from any improvement in 
the repair of tanks, &c.- is so precarious, in consequence of the extra¬ 
ordinary variation of the seasons in Ramnad, that I should not feel 
myself justified in recommending any increase upon such uncertain 
expectations, 

10 In Ramnad, there is no class of people possessing any rights 
of the nature of talookdars, and therefore, in confirming the proprietary 
right of the Ranee to the hinds (with the exception of those alienated, 
and not paying public revenue), the right of no other individual will be 
violated. The ryots will of course be firmly maintained and protected 
by the judicial court, in their privilege of cultivating the soil, and of 
receiving their accustomed share, 

11 The registers of curnums, are now making out^ and shall be 
immediately forwarded. These are the only revenue officers in Ramnad 
Of police, with the exception of cawelgars, there are none ; nor indeed 
any nominal allowance in land, for such an establishment. 

12 Notwithstanding the pressure of severe indisposition, and the 
occurrence of other unavoidable obstructions to my public duties, the 
opinions now offered to your consideration, might have been submitted 
at the time I promised; but I waited to have the satisfaction of laying 
before the Commission, a record of the resources of t.ie country, 

founded upon actual measurement.—buch a 
,1 document I am now enabled to submit to them ; 

1 ' a nd I have no doubt it will convey to their minds 

that conviction, which I myself feel, that the large increase of revenue 
derived to the Company during the last three years from Ramnad, Has 
been drawn from the fair resources of the country ; and that the con¬ 
tinuance of the Company’s administration in Ramnad, has rmiy answerer 
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\he important objects which led to its introduction , namely, relief 
to the people from the tyranny and cruelty of the poiigar ; and the 
establishment of a regular government, equally encouraging to the 
agriculture, manufactures and commerce of the country,—When the 
land revenue has been delivered to the possession of the Ran nee, I 
would suggest that the allowance to the poiigar and his family, be paid 
by the Company, so long as they collect the customs; and when the 
sayer is abolished, the province will receive so much advantage, that 
the Rannee will be fully able to discharge .the allowances from her own 
resources, through the medium of the collector. 


SHEYAfiUNGA. 

13, f have already had the honour of stating to the Commission, 
that the impossibility of obtaining a knowledge of the revenues of 
Shevagunga, whilst it was in the possession of the late usurper, rendered 
a particular and personal communication with the new zemindar in¬ 
dispensable, before 1 could venture to mention any time as the probable 
period of my being enabled to furnish the information required by them 
for the permanent settlement of that country. 

14. In order that I might judge how far reliance might 
be placed on the success of Woya Taverns endeavours, and 
in the sincerity of his own inclination, and the [ 876 ] disposition 
of his servants to bring forth the real accounts of his country, I required 
from him an estimate of the revenues of the current year, which, by 
the statement he then delivered, amounted in the whole to no more 
than 2,65,829 Sbooley chuckrums, or star, pags* 88,609$. 

15, The general knowledge which f had obtained, through 
different channels, of the revenue of Shevagunga, left me no reason 
to believe that this account nearly approached the truth. 1 therefore 
stated to Woya Taver my conviction otits errors; and that the old 
accounts of the country, if faithfully laid before him, would show the 
average receipts to be considerably more than the amount of this 
statement, 

16. With the final declaration of Woya Taver, at this interview, 
you are already acquainted, namely, that he was heartily disposed to 
bring forth the accounts of the country ; that he was sensible of the 
efforts that would be made to counteract him; of the vigilance that 
would be necessary to give success to any enquiry ; and that the 
collision of two authorities, would defeat the objects of both ; that iny 
letter had encouraged him to look to my advice, as the certain means 
of relieving him in every difficulty, and of establishing him permanently 
in that enviable situation, which the proclamation of his Lordship in 
Council, had promised to him : secured from future distress by a 
pesheush, which it would be easy for him to pay ; and maintained, 
without fear of interruption, in his possessions, by the unalterable 
regulations of a just government. With these feelings, he did not 
hesitate to promise his concurrence in whatever arrangements f might 
recommend to him, and you might approve; and that even to the 
temporary transfer of the country, he should be satisfied to agree, 
trusting that it would be done in such a manner as to show, that the 
Company had not withdrawn their favour from him. 
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17. Bring dearly of opinion, that Woya Taver’s means of enquiry 
were not at that time, adequate to expose to my view a satisfactory 
account of the real resources of the country, within any reasonable 
period; but that an investigation! embarrassed by this collision of 
authorities and interests! would not only prove abortive, but disorder 
the current management of the country, in every step of its progress ; 
I submitted to the consideration of the Commission! the expediency 
of the temporary transfer of power in Shevagunga, or the interposition 
of their authority for the appointment of jsome person who might be 
approved by the zemindar, and be duly qualified to promote the objects 
of the enquiry. 

18, My own opinion decidedly inclined to the transfer, as the only 
measure adequate to remove all present difficulties and future doubts ; 
and if you concurred in the expediency of it, 1^ suggested the propriety 
of tempering the assignment with the feelings of the zemindar, and 
with the policy which placed him in possession of the country, by 
issuing, under his lordship’s authority, such proclamation as might 
leave no doubt upon any mind, in respect to the temporary object of 
the transfer 


19. The Commission were pleased, in reply to this letter, to 
express their confidence in the success of my endeavours to obtain 
information sufficient to enable them to settle the permanent assessment 
of the zemindarry of Shevagunga on principles of moderation and 
justice, ?*nd relieve them from the necessity of having recourse to a 
measure, which, though sanctioned by the zemindar’s concurrence, 
might create impressions unfavourable to our government, and to the 
introduction of the system of permanency and security, about to be 

, established. 

20. Aware of the extreme delicacy of every question involving the 
remotest reference to the public faith; and feeling very forcibly, ’the 
flattering confidence thus reposed in me by the Commission ; I should 
be most seriously concerned to disappoint it. Hitherto, the increasing 
pressure of other duties, and a declining state of health, have absolutely 
precluded a personal examination of the villages and accounts of 
Shevagunga; but l have bestowed every leisure moment to the 
correction of all the genera! statements and information received at 
various times, since I became collector; and I shall now briefly explain 
the opinion which I have formed upon the amount of settlement to be 
made for this zemindarry. 


ai. The Commission are aware, that the country now* called 
Shevagunga, was originally a part of the Ramnad Rauj; that Curta 
Taver, the Rajah of Ramnad, having divided the whole of his possessions 
into fifths, gave to Shasavurna Taver two-fifths, reserving three-fifths 
for himself “The knowledge of this transaction, combined with the 
accurate information since obtained of the actual value of Ramnad, 
forms a ground for judging of the resources of Shevagunga. There 
are, however, other collateral circumstances, which require to be 
examined. A very general impression prevails in these countries, that 
Shasavurna Taver (who, in comparison with Curta Taver, was a man 
of considerable personal address) contrived to practise unfair means for 
his own advantage, with the sum per dies, who regulated the division; 
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But this design of Shasavurna Taver, is understood to have extended 
to the capability of the portion he obtained, for future improvement, 
not to the actual past value of the rauj, which was too well known to 
Curta Taver and his ministers, to render any collusion practicable* 
But on the other hand, are to be remembered the many advantages 
Ramnad has, since that time, received, in consequence of its maritime 
situation, from the progressive increase of its external commerce, and 
the permanent establishment of a large public investment of cloth, 
which Consuming the whole of its manufactures, maintains a considerable 
capital circulating in the country, Shevagunga participates but in a 
small degree, in these advantages ; and hence the sale of its produce 
possesses not the same certainty and advantages, as Rainnad. In 
judging, also of the future value of Shevagunga, allowance must be 
made for material diminution of demand for its grain, in consequence 
of the greater abundance in the neighbouring villages of Madura, 
arising from the change of government. [ 877 ] 

32* Taking therefore into consideration these disadvantages, and 
maturely considering the statement which ! have now the honour to 
lay before you, of the actual collections and resources of Shevagunga 
in the last year, as compiled by me from the zemindar's own accounts; 
1 am Inclined to recommend the sum of 75,000 star* pagodas, as a proper 
annual jumma for Shevagunga* 


23. The Commission will observe, that it considerably exceeds 
two-thirds of the pesheush I have submitted for Rnmarnl ; and lam 
inclined to think that an actual investigation and measurement of the 
lards, might not. after much anxiety and inquietude, be attended w-ith 
a better result; but if the Commission should judge this information 
to be too general for a permanent settlement, I would recommend 
lease of live or ten years ; in which time, there will be ample leisure 
for* enquiry and correction* 

24. In the latter case, a proper establishment of servants from 
the collector, should he in constant attendance at the zemindar's 
cut cherry, to report to the collector, the progress of cultivation and 
collection, during this period of experiment. But after attentively 
weighing all the advantages of a permanent settlement ; the motives 
of intrigue and alarm, and the causes of disorder which it lays at rest ; 
the new springs of general improvement and happiness which it opens ; 
I am inclined to recommend this sum, as a permanent jumma for 
Shevagunga, liable to no future change* This proposed settlement is 
25,000 star pagodas above the annual receipts from Shevagunga, since 
it came under the Company's management, or an increase in the annual 
revenue to be derived therefrom, of fifty per cent 


TINEVELLV POLL A MS* 

25. The several reports which 1 have submit* 
* To the Board of Rev. j. e< j hj s Lordship in Council, through the Board 
20 Auf, 17 “ of Revenue, as noted in the margin,* describe so 

13 Sep.. — particularly the whole course of that reform, which 

iH Do — been happily effected amongst the poligars of 

% <£° 3 Tinnevel'ly, that it is now unnecessary to enlarge 

p Du — upon the subject. 
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26. In my Report to the Board of Revenue 
of the 31st Jan, 1800, preparatory to an increase 
of the peshcusb of the Tinnevelly poligara,' i sub- 
mitted to them the best accounts which I had been 
able to procure, of the resources of the potlams. 
These statements were obtained principally from 
the canangoes of Tinnevelly, and were corrected 
by my own enquiries. The suspicion with which 
I had been accustomed to regard the documents 
of a canongoe's office, and especially of one, 
subject to the control and irregularity of a Mussul¬ 
man government, would have led me, at any 
period, to place no great reliance on accounts 
received through such a channel; but at that time, 
I was the less inclined to put much faith in the 
statements delivered, knowing that the fouzdar of 
TinneveHy was latterly averse to the canongoes 
affording any information from his office; and 
that l could afterwards obtain none but what 
appeared confused and mutilated* In submitting 
the statements previously received from the 
canongoe, I therefore remarked, that 1 could not pledge myself for 
their particular accuracy, although, from the frequent enquiries I had 
made to amend their errors, I considered them sufficiently correct for 
regulating the increase of pesheush then to be established. These 
statements embraced as well the amount of the cawel privileges of the 
poffgars, then to be assumed, as the resources of their own villages, and 
an additional column showed in what degree the latter ought, in my 
judgment, to be then additionally assessed ; to these, 1 annexed such 
short remarks as the particular circumstances of each poltgar seemed 
to require. 

27. The settlement recommended upon these accounts, received 
the approbation of government By what means, the principal poligars 
endeavoured to obtain a diminution of it, and by what arguments, it 
was attempted to reconcile them to a measure, upon which the hope 
of that reform, so long desired in their conduct, was principally built, 
are known to the Commission. That their acceptance, though reluctant, 
was sincere, will have been demonstrated, by my progressive reports, 
for nearly three years, and by the circumstance, which 1 have the 
satisfaction of stating, that the increased jumma of the two last years, 
was completely collected in the course of them, 

28. Always holding in my remembrance, their former irregular 
payment of a very inadequate tribute, and the diminution of their 
means, by the rigid assumption of the deslia cawel, 1 had scarcely hoped 
for the complete reform I have witnessed : but it is an act of justice 
due to the Tinnevelly poligars* on this important occasion of fixing in 
perpetuity the foundations of their future happiness, to bring fully to 
the notice of the Commission, that every principal poligar, since the 
establishment of the increased assessment, has been faithful to his 
allegiance* and punctual in his public payments : nor can il be justly 
concluded, that their obedience has arisen solely from the terror of 
military power; or their punctuality, from any superabounding 
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resources. The period which has elapsed since the commencement of 
the reform, has not been wanting in temptations to turbulence; whilst 
the statements I have now the honour of Saying before you, convey the 
best evidence procurable by any other process than that of actual 
measurement, of the extent of their revenues ;—they show that the 
means of the poligars, were generally computed by the canongoe, with 
accuracy ; and that the result of my former general enquiries, were 
nearly correct. 

29. That the canongoe's information should approach the truth 
(except in the particular points of error explained in the statements), 
will appear as extraordinary to the Commission, as it did at first, to 
me : but the extreme accuracy of his estimate of their eawel privileges, 
the real extent of which, were ascertained by me, beyond all doubt, 
together with the result of my enquiries in those pollams, which were 
surrendered to me for that purpose, show the fact. It may indeed be 
accounted for, by remembering that the pollams were chiefly usurpa¬ 
tions, of no very ancient date, from the circar lands ; that the whole 
of them had come, at different periods, under the management of the 
fouzdars, who knew perfectly well their resources; and that they were 
disposed rather to exaggerate than to conceal, the extent of [ 878 ] their 
encroachments and violences, in order to account for failures and 
disappointment in the circar lands. 

30. In some instances, it will accordingly be seen, that the 
canongoe^ estimate exceeded the present actual resources of the 
pollams, particularly that of Shevagherry, in consequence of a much 
higher valuation having been placed upon the grain, than it can ever 
produce. Shevagherry itself, abounds with uunjeh cultivation, and is 
encompassed with some of the most fertile of the circar lands. The 
valuation which I put upon the grain of those lands, in my jumniabundy 
of the last year, was ten fanams, and some part of it, still remains on 
hand. It is very evident therefore, that if the paddy of Shevagherry 
were to be valued in perpetuity, at 15 fanams per cottah, the ends of 
the permanent settlement would be defeated, by the failure of the 
poligar, and the oppression of the people. In the few instances where 

this error has been made in the eanongoes 
[No. j.] statement, I have therefore corrected it ; and with 

those exceptions, as explained particularly in my 
remarks, I have recommended the present increased jumroa, as a 
permanent assessment of their lands, in the conviction, that it is 
equitable and moderate. 

31. The nature of the permanent settlement, and of the system 
of law and security, by which it is to be enjoyed by themselves, and 
handed down to their posterity, has been repeatedly explained to the 
poligars ; and they now await with anxious solicitude, the confirmation 
of a blessing, which is to soften to them the remembrance of former 
sacrifices. The local information indispensably necessary to pronounce 
upon this important question, will, I trust, be found in the accompany¬ 
ing statement; and other details of less importance, shall immediately 
follow. 

32. The foregoing remarks and statement, regard the principal 
pollams of Etiapoor, Shevagherry, Wootmally, Chokumputty and 
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Feryoor, and the lesser pollams of Talavencottah, Cadumboor* Parvally, 
Gollapotty 3 Yarlomedday and Alagapoory : it remains for sue, therefore, 
to offer some explanations upon the smalt pollams surrendered to my 
own management, by the poligars of Nadavacoorchy, Maniaehy, 


*»L 


Soorunday, Chennelgoody, Mailman deb, Aulengherry, Sandyoor, 
Woorcaud, Singum putty, Manarcottah, and Avadeypoor, in the convic¬ 
tion, which they professed to feel, of being unable to pay the increased 
pesheush. 


33. The natural aversion of every poligar, to the transfer of his 
estate to other hands, and the readiness of these poligars to submit 
their pollams to any scrutiny I might desire, certainly suggested, at the 
time, that their professions of deficient means, had a just foundation. 
With two or three exceptions, experience has shown this presumption 
to have been warranted, but not to such an extent as might have been 
expected. The value of the seven first pollams, according to the estimate 
forwarded on the 30th January 1800, amounted to 22,700 C. C : their 
resources, as taken on the spot, have amounted to 22,171 C. 0. There 
are, however, particular local considerations explained in my remarks 
upon these several pollams, which induce me to be of opinion, that the 
aggregate of the permanent settlement of them, should fall very little 
below the increased pesheush formerly recommended; and I have no 
doubt that the poligars will be able to pay the jumma proposed, with 
ease to themselves, and justice to the inhabitants under them. 

34. In the remarks annexed to the statements, which accompanied 
my Report to the Board of Revenue of the 30th January 1800, f 
mentioned, that by N the assumption of the desba cawel, the resources 
u of the poligars of Woorcaud and Singumputty, were completely 
u taken aw ay.” In that estimate of the revenues of these poligars, the 
two villages of their own names, which they have enjoyed at a certain 
rent, subject to an indefinite nuzzer, were not included; but in the 
consideration of their length of possession {about sixty years) and of 
their total want of other subsistence, since the resumption of the cawel, 
1 have now proposed the acknowledgment of their claims to the 
enjoyment of these villages, upon the full principle of zemindarry 
assessment, If you should approve of this arrangement, I would 
recommend that the accounts of the villages, for the time they have 
been under assumption, be adjusted upon this principle; namely, two- 
thirds of the gross revenue to the Company, and one to the poligars, 
by whom the expenses of management must also be borne. 


AVADIAPOOR. 


35. When the desha cawel of the pollams was generally assumed in 
January 1800, two hamlets ia the possession of the poligar of Avadiapoor, 
named Pureyacolum and Amrnanacolum, were also assumed as 
usurpations from the drear. Their ayakut, or reputed measurement in 
nunjeb, is 50 cottahs verapaud, from which 25 cottahs, and 117 
measures and a half of seed ground, were cultivated In i8oo r —deduct, 
for enaums, six cottahs and 27 measures of verapaud, and from the 
produce of the remainder, 19 cottahs and 90^ measures ; the mailwarum 
came to r 66 cottahs, and 40I measures, or 249 chus and 3^ f ana ms * 
and 198 chus. for Funjeh and Soornadayani, and the aggregate birez 
of the two hamlets may be calculated at 447 C. C- 7J fanams. 
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36. The final resumption of these hamlets, has always been most 
earnestly deprecated by the poligar, as the ancient possession of his 
family ; and as they have remained in their enjoyment for nearly sixty 
years, this length of occupancy, added to the unexceptionable character 
of Poopley Tawer ; the smallness of his poilam, consisting of only 
three villages ; the former affluence of his family, and his own present 
depression ; incline me to recommend that these two hamlets of Paray- 
kolum and Annankolum be confirmed to him. [ 879 ] The total jumma 
of his lands, may then be stated at ... star, pagodas 2,117 1 8 10 

Deduct ten per cent, therefrom, for expenses of 

management ... ... 211 31 17 


<SL 


Remaining net Jumma ... ... ... 1,905 73 

Two-thirds thereof, as a permanent pesheush, woule be 1,270 19 22 

The former pesheush, was ... ... ... 680 7 o 

37. Thus the application of the zetninda rry principle of assess¬ 
ment, upon the Teervva of 1209, Fusly, would augment the pesheush 
payable by the poligar nearly one hundred per cent.; but in considera¬ 
tion of the great change in the price of grain since that period, and the 
little capacity of this poilam for improvement, 1 beg leave to recommend, 
that the permanent jumma of this poll a in be fixed at r,ooo star, pagodas, 
which the poligar will be able to pay with facility. 

MANARCCHTAH. 

38. The constant irregularity of this poligar in the payment of his 
pesheush, and the estimates formed of the value of his resources, led 
to a suspicion that far too great a portion of them had been dissipated 
in his pleasures.—His early age, (23)—his repeated promises of better 
conduct, and especially, the examples exhibited to him of the destructive 
consequences of profligacy and disobedience, called for forbearance in 
the early part of the reform ; but his continued failure in his payments, 
and uniform assurances of deficient means, accompanied by the tender 
of his lands for examination, led to that investigation of the resources 
of Manarcottali, which I have now the honour of presenting to the 
Commission. 

39. The value of Manarcottah, according to the estimate transmit¬ 
ted on the 31st January rSoo, was star, pagodas 3,333* *4 fanams. This 
statement was founded upon the eaoongoe's accounts, and approached 
very nearly to the truth : but some of the resources included in this 
poliatn by the canongoe* have been since carried back to the poilam of 
Colarputty, from whence they were forcibly wrested by the father of the 
present poligar, some years ago. 

40. This deduction being made, and regard being also had to the 

difference in the price of grain, and the decayed state of the tanks, I 
cannot now estimate the jumma of M ana root tab, exclusive of enaums, 
at a higher sum than star, pagodas 2,480 30 27 

Deducting from this sum, ten per cent, for expenses of 
management ... ... ... 248 3 2 


Remaining net Jumma 
Two-thirds of this sum 


2,232 27 25 
1,488 1 3 16 
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‘ 41* The original peshcush of thin poUam, was so high as star* 

pagodas 1,411- 4- 53; and although the variation of seasons, and the 

delay and difficulty of the poligar in making good this payment, might 
suggest the inexpediency of any increase ; yet when I compare the 
capabilities of this poliatn with that of Avadiapore, and advert to the 
large tracts of waste dry grain land, which may be brought into cultiva¬ 
tion, by the exertions of the paligar; I felt no disposition to recommend 
a greater relaxation from the zemindarry principle of assessment than 
the deduction already made of ten per cent, from the gross jumma* 

42. If the Commission shall adopt this proposition, in fixing the 
permanent settlement, it will be necessary that the poligar be particularly 
warned against the hope of future indulgence, in order to impress fully 
upon his mind, that a prudent management of his estate, can alone 
prevent its ultimate transfer into more provident hands*—This convic¬ 
tion will, I trust, stimulate his attention, and thereby secure to him the 
happy possession of his pollam. 

SHATOOR. 

43. The Commission are aware that the office of the Board of 
Revenue, contains a very able report of the resources of this pollam. 
The estimate which Mr. Harris formed of the value of these lands, was 
so high as C C. 14,726 ; and it was an early object with me, after my 
appointment, to institute such enquiries as should enable me to pass 
an opinion upon Mr* Harris's Report, which had been so materially 
impeached by my predecessor. 

44* The inclosed abstract from Mr* Harris's estimate, will show 
to the Commission, the grounds of that valuation, and of that which 
I offer, as more applicable to the present actual condition of the 
pollam, under the complete change of circumstances which has since 
happened, and which must be the basis of every estimate formed of the 
value of any country. 

45. In Mr. Harris's estimate of the value of Shatoor, the extent of 
ground capable of cultivation, is accurately stated; but allowance does 
not appear to me to have been made, in sufficient degree, for variation 
of season, and the infirm condition of men and cattle* The produce 
of the seed sown, is justly stated * the price of each cottah, is formed 
upon the solid test of the ten years preceding the formation of Mr, 
Harris r s estimate ; and would be a very proper rate, if the produce 
continued as it had heretofore been, and the means of safe had remained 
the same ; but both have undergone material alteration, and especially 
the latter. When the produce of grain is increased, the price of a 
given quantity must fail, in proportion to that increase: 13 fanams 
per cottah having been the rate of sale, for the years upon which Mr, 
Harris's estimate is formed, is an incontrovertible reason why it should 
be reduced, under the increased cultivation which has since arisen, from 
the repair to tanks : but this is a cause of reduction in the value of the 
Shatoor grain, not entitled to so much consideration, as the complete 
change of circumstances, which has since taken place, in regard to the 
means of sale* 

46- The system of monopoly, which had prevailed for so many years, in 
the sale of grain in the circar villages bordering upon Shatoor, did not allow 
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completely opened, and the cultivation largely increased, as well in the 
poliam as"in the drear lands- It was a case which was not required, nor was 
it possible, for him to investigate ; but when it fell to my lot to form a 
general arrangement [ 880 ] for renting the whole of the Tinnevelly province, 
this difficulty was immediately forced upon my consideration* Such of the 
records of the former government* as had then come under my examination, 
did not afford me any information upon which 1 could rely, of the relative 
fertility of the lands ; and the system of embargo upon the sale of grain, left 
me no correct means of judging what would be its price when the market 
should be opened, and the cultivation increased. To ascertain these essential 
points to every rent, it became indispensable to reap the car crop by aumany, 
in order that "the information thereby obtained of the quality of the lands, 
and value of their produce, might be applied with just consideration to the 
condition of the ryots, in forming a rent at a mare advanced period of the 
year. With this knowledge, the price of grain which 1 fixed upon the produce 
of the talook of Shevelpatore, encompassing the poliam of Shatoor, as well as 
Shevagherry, on every side, was ten fanams per cottah, and some part of it, 
remains unsold to the present time. It is therefore very evident, that an 
estimate of the resources of Shatoor, which should value the grain at 
13 fanams per cottah, “ must, as in the case of Shevagherry, defeat the 
“salutary objects of a permanent settlement, by leading to the ruin of the 
41 poligar and the oppression of the people*" 

47* Adverting, indeed, to the very large proportionate quantity of 
nunjeh produced in Shatoor, beyond the consumption of its own inhabi¬ 
tants considering* also, that their means of subsistence are generally drawn 
from the punjeh lands, and the production of the hills ; and reflecting upon 
the difficulty of disposing of the produce of Shatoor, in the villages of 
Shevelpatoor, of which I had a personal knowledge, in the last year; I am 
inclined to make some deduction from the price of grain in Shevelpatoor, in 
order that something may remain to defray the charges of bullock-hi re from 
Shatoor into the Company’s villages* Upon an average, one fan am per 
COttah appears to me, to be a just deduction ; and Mr Harris's estimate, 
admitting its accuracy in every other particular, will appear as in the 
statement* 

48* These allowances being made, I would recommend to the Commis¬ 
sion, that two-thirds of this estimate, after deducting ten per cent* for expenses, 
he taken as the permanent settlement for the poliam, in the Conviction that 
it will be found equitable and moderate* 

SAPATOOR. 

49. In submitting to the Commission, the measures which appear to me 
most expedient for the permanent settlement of the lands of this poliam, it 
may be useful to lake a short retrospect of its past management* 

50, In the Fusley 1 % 05, Mr. Powney represented to the Board of 
Revenue., the misconduct of Cawnia Naigue, poll gar of Sapatoor, for with¬ 
holding his tribute, and other irregularities ; and was instructed to dispossess 
the poligar of his poliam, and retain it under his own immediate manage¬ 
ment. fn consequence of this resolution, Cawnia Naigue established himself 
in the neighbouring mountains, and completely intimidating the inhabitants 
of the poliam and the public servants in charge of it, distracted the manage¬ 
ment and participated in Its revenues* 

51* Such was the state of this country, when I received charge of it, in 
1799; and as it was obvious that the surrender or seizure of the poligar, was 
indispensable to the security of a future revenue from the poliam, and the 
return of tranquillity to its long harrassed inhabitants, I took an early occasion 
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Mr* Harris to judge what would be the price when the market should 
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of requesting the instructions of government, which of the two I should 
attempt to accomplish, and by what means. At that period, I had reason to 
believe that Cawnia Naigue would resign himself to the mercy of government 

if he were assured of personal protection, and a small subsistence : but such a 

compromise, after the commission of so many enormities, and after the public 
resentment had been so frequently declared against him, might, I apprehended, 
shake that opinion of the force and energy of government, which m these 
countries, it should ever be the primary object to maintain. Upon this 
principle. I was of the opinion that no overtures to a reconcilement with 
Cawnia Naigue ought to be made, or received, nor any of his family bo put 
in possession ; for the restoration of the pollard, after the circumstances which 
had occurred, would be solely imputed to inability of maintaining it. 

52. Upon these grounds, I recommended the offer of a reward for his 
person, which was approved; and in July 1800, 1 had the satisfaction of 
seizing him.—Charges were subsequently given against the prisoner, before 
the board of officers appointed by his Lordship in Council to try him; and 
in the month of October i 3 oo, he was condemaned, and capitally punished.— 
From that period, the pollam has remained in tranquillity, and its manage¬ 
ment has been comparatively advantageous ; but many of toe principal 
inhabitants, who fled into other countries during former distractions, from the 
equal terror of the poll gar’s vengeance, if they did not submit to it, or of 
public punishment, if they conciliated it, feel no particular attachment to 
return ; and hence the lands of that pollam, cannot expect to regain that 
hmh state of cultivation which they enjoyed under Cawnia Naigue s father, 
whose good qualities were as well known, as the vices of the son. 

53 . Adverting to the examples which have been exhibited to the poljgers 
in freneral, during the last two years, l have no longer that fear which l 
formerly professed, lest the acknowledgment of any part of the pqligar s 
family should be imputed to erroneous motives ; and considering the singular 
unhealthiness of the lands of that pollam, its mountainous situation, its 
peculiar disadvantages for aumanee management, and the dispersion of many 
of the principal inhabitants, who as much respect the memory of Cawma 
Maigue’s father, as they execrate that of the late pohgar himself; I am of 
opinion that* the reestablishment of the pollam upon a zemmdarry tenure, 
has become an expedient measure, * 

54. The father of the late Cawnia Naigue, had three wives, by each of 
whom he had one son ; the eldest, Cawnia Nuigue, has been executed ; the 
second Warra Cawnia [881] Naigue, is about twenty years aid, and enjoys a 
pension from the Company ; the third, Taddy Cawma Naigue, is about tS 
years old. 

55. Warra Cawnia Naigue enjoying the right of primogeniture, and 
having separated his interest, at an early period, from the late rebel, has the 
preferable claim to the favour of government; and if the reasons I have 
stated, shall appear to render his appointment expedient, I would recommend, 
in consideration of the great extent of uncultivated land in the pollam, that 
two-thirds of the gross revenues received by the Company during their 
management of i t, a long period of destruction and failure, be assessed as a 
permanent tribute, 

56. The cawel and sayer of this pollam, constituted very near half of 
its value, as you will observe from the accompanying statements ; and as 
both will remain in the handsel government, the young poll gar cannot he 
misled, by any overgrown resources, to improper thoughts of his dependent 
condition* 

57. The sum which, upon this principle, would be payable by the 
poligar of Sapatoor> us a permanent jumraa, amounts to star, pagodas 2,582 ; 
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and I have no doubt the young poiigar, who is likely to succeed in bringing 
hack some of the old inhabitants* would be able to pay it, with facility. 


THE SIX SEQUESTER ED POLL AMS OP TIN N EVILLY, 

58. When the Tinnevelly poligars were transferred fo the Company, an 
hope was entertained that, by establishingfi moderate peshcush, and by the 
exercise of just measures towards them, their obedience and services would be 
secured to the state* The rebellious conduct of some, and the licentious 
habits of all, soon led to a very different expectation ; and in the system 
adopted, to prevent future insurrection, it was not judged expedient to make 
any exceptions. 

59. The increase of peshcush, the deprivation of cawel, the interdiction 
against the future use of those implements which had been so long regarded 
by the poll gars with such fond attachment, were extended to all; and the 
arguments by which it was attempted to reconcile the poligars £0 these 
privations, were by none more strenuously combated, than by the poiigar of 
fetinpoor; upon the ground of that fidelity which he had ever testified towards 
the Company ; — but the mortification he suffered, in being treated with the 
suspicion of a disaffected tributary, had no influence upon his public conduct; 
for he paid the increase of peshcush with punctuality, and gave no cause for 
a single complaint against him. 

60. Such was the conduct he had observed, prior to the rebellion of 
Panjaiamcourchy and Shevagunga. During the progress of it, he conducted 
himself with uniform attachment, manifesting, upon every occasion, a sincere 
desire to aid the efforts of our troops, to the utmost of his power. Besides the 
assistance derived from this poiigar, in the reduction of the rebels, his 
example had the most happy influence upon the other poligars ; and adverting 
to the justice and policy of rendering the situation of a tributary, who, had 
thus conducted himself, eligible and easy, l proposed to the Board of 
Revenue, that this poiigar should receive some lasting mark of the Company’s 
approbation. 

61. I was the more disposed to this opinion, by the pains which had 
been taken by the rebellious Murdoos, to impress the poligars of these 
countries, with an apprehension that the assurance I had so repeatedly given 
them, of the fixed determination of government, to maintain them in all thier 
just rights and privileges, were mere professions, depending upon our con* 
venience and power; and which, in consequence of the large resumptions that 
had been made from them during the last two years, they had a temptation to 
adopt. The reward of those who had conducted themselves with fidelity, 
would, I observed, counteract this impression, and tend to establish another, 
m: re beneficial to the existing state of affairs, and more favourable to the 
permanent interests of the Company, 

6a. From these considerations, I took the liberty of submitting the 
propriety of transferring to the poiigar of Etiapoor, upon a reasonable jumma, 
the lands oF Panjaiamcourchy immediately bordering upon Etiapoor ; and 
from similar motives, I recommended the grant of the two southern magauns 
to the poiigar of Maniachy, and those of Candulgoody and Colatoor, to the 
poiigar of Mailmundeh. , 

63. This plan of dividing the lands of the rebellious poligars, amongst 
those who had manifested attachment and allegiance, during the troubles in 
the southern provinces, was recommended by the board oi revenue, and 
approved by government. The board, however, were of opinion, that the 
country would have sufficiently recovered, after a period of three years, to 
admit of a permanent increase of about one-sixth in the jumma at first 
proposed to be settled for these lands; and in compliance with these instruc¬ 
tions the magauns were tendered to, and received by, the poligars, upon these 







terms. I however verv soon discovered, that they really regarded the arrange¬ 
ment, not as one of benefit to themselves, in remuneration of the services 
they had performed, but asa measure of expediency, suited to the convenience 
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of the Company. 

64, If I thought that these impressions proceeded from an avaricious 
disposition in these poligars, or an arrogant estimate of the services they 
had rendered, no person would be less disposed than myself to countenance 
them. But i have seen the havoc occasioned by the sword, and by the 
devastation of contending bodies in arms, throughout these villages; and I 
know, also, that many of the inhabitants who settled themselves to their 
satisfaction in the drear lands at that period, are never likely to return to 
their original villages. Hence a much longer period than three years must 
elapse, before the lands proposed to be given up to.the poligars of Etiapoor, 
Mailmundeh and Maniachy, can regain their former value. f 882 j 


65. The two principal objects of the transfer I recommended, 
were, that the poligars in general, might have an instance constantly 
to refer to, of the disposition of the Company to reward fidelity and 
service; and that the condition of those who had these claims upon us, 
might be enviable and happy. The jumtna, which in my judgment, will 
secure these important views, exceeds the pesheush formerly received 
from the poligars of these pollams, no less than 105 per cent., exclusive 
of cawel resumptions ; and 1 beg leave to recommend it to the Commis¬ 
sion, for their adoption. 

66. In my first plan for the division of the niagauns of Panjalum- 
courchy l proposed the transfer of Poondiumpotoor to the poligar of 
Maniachy, and of Carcoorchy, to the poligar of Etiapoor: but having 
ascertained that several of the villages of Carcoorchy are closely 
intermixed with those of Maniachy, I apprehend that the management 
of them by the poligar of Etiapoor, might become a source or future 
discontent and litigation. I beg therefore to suggest, that Carcoorchy 
be given up in perpetuity, to the poligar of Maniachy, and that 
Poodiumpotoor, which is mixed with the lands of Etiapoor, be transfer¬ 
red in lieu thereof, to the poligar of that pollam. As the two poligars 
have no particular objection to this transfer, I have assigned them 
accordingly, and have made the necessary alterations in the accompany¬ 
ing statement, for the permanent settlement of those lands, which will, 
1 hope, receive the approbation of the Commission. 


67. In the three sequestered pollams of Naglepore, YellaTumpuiiny 
and Colarputty, the proportion of dry grain lands is very large, and the 
improvements of which the tanks are capable, not very considerable. 
The produce and capability of the lands, have been correctly aseePlain¬ 
ed, during the three years of the Company’s management; and the 
teerwa and terbuddy, shown in the accompanying statements in abstract, 
will afford to the Commission, the detailed information relating thereto. 

68. From the gross jumma realized by the Company, 1 have made 
a deduction of 25 per cent., and recommended, that the residue be 
declared the permanent assessment upon these lands. Such a statement 
will produce to the Company, per cent, above the peshcujh formerly- 
paid by the poligars ; and it provides for the ease and happiness of the 
cultivators of the soil, which should be the paramount consideration of 
a permanent settlement; but in order that this deduction from the gross 
jumma, may reach those whom it is intended to relieve. I beg particularly 
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recommend, that the rates of tax upon the dry grain lands, which I 
originally recommended for Colatoor, in my Report of the 29th December 
1800, may be adopted throughout these poUams; namely, for every hire 
of punjeh land, being a square of T45 yards, 
of Kershul Veppul Puttul. Shewn!* 

land. K, F. K. F* K. F* 

C 3, 2. 2* 3. I- 9 * 2 

The establishment of these rates, will diffuse comfort through every 
cottage in those pollams, and will not discourage the principal natives 
from purchasing the villages, for the expectation of bringing large tracts 
of excellent, though uncultivated land, into fertility ; together with the 
proposed deduction from the gross jumrna, will make these lands, a 
desirable acquisition to many of the better conditioned inhabitants. In 
the accompanying statements, 1 have divided them into such portions, 
as appear to me to conform with the original instructions for the sale 
of the havelly lands ; and 1 recommend, that offers for the purchase of 
these lots be invited accordingly* 

COLLUMCONDUM. 

69 By the assumption of the cawel, this peftigar's wmns of 
subsistence were brought within such narrow limits, that it be cam e 
necessary to relinquish the small tribute previously received from him \ 
and his Lordship was also pleased, in consideration of his poverty and 
numerous family, to confer upon him four small tanks, and the little 
spots of nunjeh watered from them, free of rent, as a means of living. 
A sunnud will, therefore, be necessary for his enjoyment of these lands 
in perpetuity, and his name is inserted in the list of pqligars, for this 
purpose* 

CONCLUSION. 

70, In closing my Report upon this important subject, it can 
scarcely be necessary to urge, as the motive of any apparent prolixity, 
my anxiety to satisfy the Commission upon every doubtful point 
Indeed 1 now only desist, in the belief, that nothing material for their 
information has been omitted. The subject is indeed of so much 
consequence, and so important has been the share allotted to me, in 
eradicating those accumulated evils which distracted the poligar 
countries at the time I received charge of them, that the detail of it, 
might be swelled to any extent. I shall, however, conclude it for the 
present, by declaring, and I do so with that confidence which an eventful 
superintendence of the Company’s interests in those districts* for nearly 
four years, is calculated to inspire, that nothing appears to me to be 
now wanting to consolidate the foundations of internal order and peace, 
but the establishment of the settlement herein recommended, the aboli¬ 
tion of the customs and the regulation of the police. By the energy 
and justice of government, the rebellious have been subdued ; the 
oppressed have been upheld and exalted ; the obedient have been 
liberally rewarded; and the extinction of a divided authority, has 
restored the fairest province of the Carnatic, from an acknowledged 
state of anarchy and confusion, to a state of subordination and pros¬ 
perity. To this complete revolution of af Fairs, the Company owe the 
solid and permanent advantages of the settlement now recommended, 
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of which the extent is shown distinctly in the accompanying statement ; 
and J trust that his Lordship in Council may consider them so ample, 
as not to deny himself the happiness of abolishing the extraordinary 
contrivances by which the customs are now collected, to the inconceiv¬ 
able distress of the people ; and of appropriating the cftwel^ receipts to 
a vigorous [SBa] system of police, upon which all the promised success 
of a permanent settlement in TinneveHy must finally depend. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 

Gentlemen, 

Yout most obedient, humble servant, 
TinneveHy, 30th Sept 1&02. S« R. LUSHING ION, 

Collector of TinneveHy and the Marawara. 





REPORT from SPECIAL COMMISSION to the 
Governor in Council, Fort St George- 
dated 5 April 1803. 

My LORD, 

Para, 1—THE extensive enquiries which have been institute-l t and 
the information which has in consequence been 
Special Com«dta1o» to : submitted to the Honourable Court of Directors, 
Govern aent, on Pcmn- anc | to your Lordship in Council, relative to 
neui Settlemeut of the ( j ie government and condition of the poligar 
April 1803. ° am5 ’ 5 countries, render superfluous the intrusion on your 
Lordship's time, of any elaborate discussion from 
us, with respect to the principles of the poligar tenure, or with regard to 
the most advisable mode of improving that part of the British possessions 
in the Peninsula. 


2. The inconvenience arising to the government of the Carnatic, 
from the indefinite and oppressive exercise of the power of the nabobs 
of Arcot over the poligars, and from the occasional resistance opposed 
by those feudatories to the authority of the state, during periods of 
public calamity, having rendered the interference of the British govern¬ 
ment requisite to suppress so fruitful a source of violence and distrac¬ 
tion ; it was provided by the treaty of 1792, concluded with late nabob 
Mahomed Ally, that the p. dgars dependent on the soubahdarry of 
Arcot, should be transferred to the exclusive authority of the British 
government. 

3. The terms and conditions under which this arrangement was 
effected, proved to be incompatible with the objects of the policy on 
which it was founded. The poiigats retained, as it was natural for 
them to retain, a strong desire to continue the exercise of military and 
independent power. The substitution of a lenient and equal govern¬ 
ment, for the irregular and arbitrary violence of the Mahomedan 
administration, offered a feeble inducement to the poligars to abandon 
the habit* of their feudal institution. The exact adherence to treaty, 
on the part of the British government, left to the poligars the possession 
of their principalities* on the conditional payment of a tribute utterly 
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disproportionate to the extent of their resources. The means of a 
superabundant wealth, which, under the government of the nabobs of 
Arcot, had enabled the poligars to appease the resentment of the 
Mahomedan power, and to expiate rebellion against the state, by 
satisfying the rapacity of local officers, became, under the. British 
administration, the source of personal aggrandisement and ambition to 
the poligars. The limits of prudence, and the degrees of difference in 
the change of circumstances, were indistinctly perceived under such 
flattering encouragement of those inflammatory passions ; and the 
poligars of the south, exhibited a practical example of the insufficient 
restraint imposed on the appetites of men, by the claims of gratitude, 
or by the hope of contentment in the enjoyment of limited good. The 
poligars rebelled against the authority of the Company, as they had 
rebelled against that of the nabob of Arcot ; and the diminution of the 
appointed force of the provinces, became the signal of revolt, under the 
moderate demand of the ordinary peshcush, as well as under the capri¬ 
cious enforcement of a claim, regulated by power alone, 

4, The general history of the poligars, as far as records go back, 
has been described to your Lordship in Council by the late collector of 
poligar pesheush, Mr, Lushington, in his letter of the 20th August 1799, 
and in our Report of the 12th August 1802* These documents also 
include the traditional origin of the poligar tenure, and of the nature 
of the service which they were bound to the state. In their Report of 
the 14th March 1797, the late Board of Revenue described, with great 
accuracy, the actual condition of the poligars in their relation to the 
British government under the treaty of 1792 ; and in a very extensive 
commentary on that report, the late Right Honourable Governor, Lord 
Hobart, pointed out to the Honourable Court of Directors, the defects 
of the engagements contracted with the nabob Mahomed Ally, with 
respect to the government of the poligar countries. In their dispatches 
of the 1 9 th June 1795, and 5th June 1799, the Court of Directors have 
reviewed the principle of those engagements ; and have prescribed the 
means of rendering the poligars useful subjects and obedient tributaries 
to the British government* For the attainment of these objects, the 
Honourable Court have uniformly insisted on the absolute suppression 
of the military power of the poligars; and on the substitution of a 
pecuniary tribute more proportionate, than the ordinary pesheush, to 
the resources of the poligar countries, and more adequate to the public 
demand, for defraying the expenses of general protection and govern- 
ment. 

5* The circumstances connected with the rebellion of the poligar 
of Panjaiamcourchy; the general commotion excited in the southern 
provinces, subsequently to the defection of that chieftain ; the punish¬ 
ment of the rebellious chiefs, by the confiscation of their lands; the 
demolition of the poligar forts ; the discontinuance of their military 
retinues ; the consequent augmentation of the public revenue, and the 
several proclamations published by the authority of your Lordship in 
Counci 1 ; are events which serve to mark the progressive approach to 
that improvement of the administration of poligar affairs, inculcated by 
the Court oI Directors, and enforced by the necessity of providing for 
the internal tranquillity, and for the efficient exercise of the authority 
of government over that part of the British territories. We proceed 
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accordingly to submit to your Lordship in Council, the result of our 
correspondence with the late collector of pohgar peshcush, Mr. 
Lushinglon, on the subject [ 884 ] of determining the amount of revenue 
to be permanently assessed on the southern zemindarries and poJJams. 


ramnad. 

6. The circumstances which led to the rebellion, and to the subsequent 
deposition of the Rajah of Ramnad, have been the subject of ample discussion 
on the records of government. The agreement in consequence concluded with 
his highness the late nabob of Arcot, for the administration of the affairs of 
Ramnad, by the means of the Company’s officers, having been submitted to 
the Honourable Court of Directors, the Honourable Court have expressed their 
sentiments on the subject. The sister of the deposed Rajah Mungul Eshwar 
Nancheyan, having been formally acknowledged, in conformity to the terms 
of the above-mentioned agreement, to be the proper successor to the zemin- 
darry, the district of Ramnad has, with the permission and approbation of 
your Lordship in Council, been transferred to the authority of the Rany, under 
conditional terms, for the permanent settlement of the revenue ; and it now 
remains for us to submit to the consideration of your Lordship in Council, the 
grounds on which we propose to fix the future revenue of Ramnad, on a 
permanent zemiiularry tenure. 

7. The document furnished by the collector, shows the state of the 
revenue of Ramnad during the seven years of the British administration, 
This period of time, includes two years of the management of Mr. Jackson, 
and three years of the management of Mr. Lushington.—‘Your Lordship in 
Council will observe, that during the two first years, the revenue amounted to 
star, pagodas 1,32,299 on the average; that during the third and fourth year, 
it sunk so low as star, pagodas 79,704 on the average ; and that during the 
three last years, the revenue has rapidly increased from star, pagodas 
65,137. 31. 33I, to star, pagodas 1,85,635. 14 ; making the average revenue of 
the three last years' star, pagodas 1,64,374. 4* 4^—But the collector justly 
observes, in our opinion, that neither of these periods of time, taken separately, 
can be considered to afford a proper criterion for the determination of the 
permanent revenue. For it might be difficult to assign any adequate reason 
for the extraordinary depression of the revenue, during the third and fourth 
year of the British administration ; while the extraordinary success which 
has attended the able administration, during the three last years, might 
lead to dangerous errors, if adopted as the basis of a fixed settlement— 
Although, therefore, the revenue has been punctually realized, during the 
last three years; and although the result of actual measurement in the last, 
which was the most productive year, has satisfied the collector that the 
difference between the computed quantities, and measurement on which it 
produced, has left to the inhabitants a surreptitious advantage, to the extent 
of pagodas 30,374. 25. 4 ; we yet concur in the prudence of his opinion with 
respect to the expediency of qualifying the abundant produce of the last 
years, by including, in the calculation of a general average, a portion of the 
less productive seasons. 

8. The average gross collections from Ramnad, during the entire period 
of the British administration, amounts to star, pagodas 1,21,104 ; from which 
the average gross disbursement (including the provision of the Rannee) being 

deducted, the average net revenue has been star, pagodas 95,562._But 

considering the extraordinary defalcation of the revenue during the third 
and fourth year, connected with the circumstances now depending in the 
Supreme Court, we consider the proposition of the collector to be reasonable 
for calculating the a% T erage revenue on the produce during two years of Mr! 
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Povvaey’s management, during one year of Mr* 
Jackson's management and during the three years of 
Mr. LushingtorPs management. The result o! this 
calculation, gives a gross average revenue of star, 
pagodas 1,42,101 ; and we think that the permanent 
assessment of Ramnad may, on these grounds, be 
fixed with great safety, according to the usual terms 
of zemlndarry assessment, in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the gross revenue upon the average of the 
above-mentioned six years,—This amount, is some¬ 
thing less than the average net revenue received 
from the province during the whole management of the Company's officers : 
and it exceeds the amount peshcush paid by the late zemindar, by the sum 
of star, pagodas 33,875.—VVe accordingly recommend that the revenue to be 
permanently assessed on the province of Rarrmad be fixed at the sum of star* 
pagodas 94,733* 

9. Notwithstanding this proposed augmentation of the pesheush 
formerly paid by the zemindar, vve are of opinion that the accounts now 
submitted to your Lordship in Council, furnish abundant proofs of the 
revenues of the province being adequate to the permanent assessment, as the 
period of time for which the average is calculated, has included frequent 
transitions of authority, and has partaken, to a certain decree, of the effect 
of the late commotions in the southern provinces, ft is further to be 
observed, that under the new constitution of the government, the zemindar 
will be entirely relieved from the expense of military sibbendy ; and as the 
allowance gran led for the support of the Rany’s household, is included in the 
account of the gross charges deducted previously to the calculation of the net 
revenue above stated, we can have no doubt that the residue left at the disposal 
of the zemindar, will always be found consistent with those principles of 
moderation and security, on which it is the immediate policy of the British 
Government to provide for the punctual receipt of the territorial revenue 
and or the comfort of those who pay it* 

10* The orders of your Lordship in Council, for the conditional instatement 
of the Ranoy in the possession of the zemittdarry, having been carried into 
effect, we have great pleasure in submitting to your Lordship in Council, the 
Report of the acting collector, Mr. Parish ; and as provision has been made 
for all the material points of the arrangement, by the written engagement 
of the Nantcheyar, it only remains for us to recommend that the sunned of 
permanent property may be furnished to the acting collector, for the purpose 
of being substituted for the general cowle under which the zemindairy has 
been transferred to the Ranny. [ 885 ] 

it* Your Lordship in Council will have the satisfaction to observe, that 
your instructions have been carried into effect with great prudence and care 
by Mr. Parish; and that the adj ustment arranged by the acting collector, of 
the balance of the preceding year, as well as of the account current for the 
present year, is entirely conformable to our intentions and wishes in this 
respect, 

12. The permanent revenue having been settled, exclusively of the 
salt revenue, and of the customs, it becomes requisite to provide For the 
separate administration of those branches of revenue; and we beg leave to 
recommend that the establishment of servants proposed by the collector, 
amounting monthly to P* N, pagodas 440. 26. 76, may be confirmed by 
your Lordship in Council. 

13, The collector has recommended that the allowances granted for the 
support of the deposed poligar and his family, should be defrayed by the 
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Company, as long as the customs shall be collected by the British govern¬ 
ment ; but that when the collection of the internal duties shall have been 
abolished, the expense of supporting the deposed poligar, be transferred to the 
Ranny, in consideration of the general benefit which the zein in dairy may be 
expected to derive from the discontinuance of the customs. 


14* That the zemindairy will receive the supposed advantage, we have 
great pleasure in believing to be true ; and we should have no hesitation in 
concurring in the recommendation of the collector, if the question was 
determinable exclusively by pecuniary considerations ; but it is of importance, 
in our judgment, to refrain from any measure calculated to disturb the idea 
of permanency, which it is desirable that the R&rmy, and the people of 
Ramnad, should be encouraged to attach to the present arrangement* We 
therefore recommend that the charge of maintaining the deposed poligar and 
his family, shall continue to be defrayed by the Honourable Company, 


SHEVAGUNGA. 


15. The circumstances connected with the province of Shevagunga 
having been recently brought under the consideration of your Lordship in 
Council, by the usurpation, rebellion and death of Chinna Murdoo; it is 
unnecessary for us to detain your Lordship in Council, further than to 
observe that Weya Taver, appointed by your Lordship's Proclamation of the 
6th July iBor, to be zemindar of Shevagunga, has been instated in the 
possession of his zemindarry ; and has superintended in his own right, the 
administration of its affairs, since the suppression of the late commotion. It 
is sufficiently obvious, that during the time when the province of Shevagunga 
remained under the coatroul of the usurper Murdoo, it has not been practica¬ 
ble for the officers of government to obtain that minute information of the 
revenues and resources, which, in other instances, has enabled us to submit 
to your Lordship in Council, conclusive grounds of calculation for the 
permanent settlement of the revenue* Since the establishment of the rightful 
zemindar Wova Taver, a sufficient period of time has not lapsed, to enable us 
to compare the accounts of the productive powers of the country, under the 
effects of different modes of management. 

16. Under this impression, the late collector of poligar pe&hcush was 

M i Induced to suggest to us, the expediency of negocia- 

l8oa r ' UM1in £ ton * *P fl ting an arrangement with the present zemindar, for 
the purpose of transferring, during a limited time, 
the administration of the revenues of Shevagunga to the hands of the Com¬ 
pany's officers, with a view to the ascertainment of the value of the province. 
We have no doubt that the zemindar would have manifested his gratitude 
and his confidence, by a ready and even by a cheerful acquiescence in such a 
plan; but we deemed the object to be obtained, utterly disproportionate to 
the disadvantage which could not fail, in our judgment, to have been 
produced, by the agitation of the public'mind* in the southern provinces, in 
consequence of the revocation of the zemindar's authority, so formally 
established, and so recently proclaimed in the province of Shevagunga. 

17. The historical points stated by the late collector Mr, Lushing ton, 
with respect to the separation of this district from Ramnad, are calculated 
to throw considerable light on the relative proportion of the value of those 
provinces* Additional means of comparison may be drawn from the rate of 
pesheush paid by those zeuiindarnes respectively, at the time when the poligar 
countries were transferred to the authority of the British government; and 
if the grounds are accurate on which we have, calculated the gross revenues 
of Ramnad, at star, pagodas 1,42,105, on the average produce of six years, 
much credit appears to be due to the correctness of the accounts Furnished by 
the present zemindar of Shevagunga, for the Fusley year 1211, which slate 
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gross revenue at star, pagodas 1,23,626, exclusively of sayer and of the 
salt revenue* 

xS* Mi\ Lushington “ having bestowed every leisure moment to the 
“correction of all the general statements and information received at different 
** times since he became collector ; and having maturely considered the state- 
“ment of the actual resources and collections in Shevagunga during the last 
“rear/’ has recommended that the permanent assessment of Shevagutlga 
should be fixed at the annual sum of star, pagodas 75*000, 

19. Although the state of the information, which we are enabled to 
submit to your Lordship in Council, is neither so mature, nor so extensive as 
we undoubtedly consider to be desirable ; yet comparing the inconvenience 
of further delay, with respect to this zemindarry alone, at the time of 
arranging the permanent assessment of the other southern poligars, we fear 
that the diffidence and intrigue to be apprehended during the prosecution of 
further enquiry, are, liable to be attended with more inconvenience to the 
interest of the zemindar and of the Company, than can be compensated by 
the probable result of further investigation. We concur therefore in the 
opinion of the late collector, that to protract the settlement of this zemindarry, 
is unadvisable ; and we think that abundant reason exists, in. the comparative, 
and collateral information stated by Mr. Lushington, for believing that 

the [ 880 ] proposed assessment, while it provides for an augmentation of the 

public revenue to the extent of 50 per cent* on the former pesheush, is entirely 
compatible with the revenues of the zemiadarry. The amount considerably 
exceeds the proportion of t wot birds of the assessment proposed to be fixed 
for Ratimad: but the grounds of the disproportion, are satisfactorily explained 
in the Report of the collector, and confirmed by the relative proportion of 
the former pesheush ; for your Lordship will observe, that the augmentation 
of the proposed assessment in Raninad, is from star, pagodas 60,851 to star, 
pagodas 94733, which is in the proportion of S 5 yw P er cent to tlie burner 
pefiicusii; and in Shevagunga, the proposed augmentation is from star, 
.pagodas 50,000, to star, pagodas 75,000, which is in the proportion of 50 
per cent, to the former pesheush. 

so. On these grounds, we have the honour to recommend to your 
Lordship in Council, that the permanent assessment of Shevagunga may be 
fixed^ and that a sunnud of permanent property may accordingly be prepared, 
for the. purpose of fixing the zemindar, without further doubt or suspense, in 
he possession of his zemindary. 

21, The foregoing assessment is, exclusive of the salt and of the sayer, 

stated by the late collector, at star, pagodas 7,610 ; which being added to the 
permanent assessment, the future revenue from this zemindarry, will amount 
to star pagodas 82,610, being an augmentation, in the proportion of more 
than 65 per cent, to the former pesheush. 

22. If it should please your Lordship in Council to adopt this^ recommen¬ 
dation for the permanent assessment of Shevagunga, we shall instruct the 
acting collector to provide for the separate collection of the customs and salt 
revenue ; and to furnish a kistbuady, for the purpose of being inserted in the 
sunnud of the zemindar. 

TIN NEVE LLYi 

33* The several Reports from Mr. Lushington, the late collector of 
Potigar Pesheush } submitted to your Lordship in Council (as noted in the 
margin) described so particularly the whole course of that reform, which has 
bee-i happily effected among the poligars of Tinnevelly, that it must be 
superfluous for us to revive the subject. 

24* MV. Lushington's Report of the 31st January rSoo, and that which 
wc Lave now the honour of submitting to your Lordship in Council, with the 
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ocuments which accompanied them, contain, in our opinion, ample 
materials for determining: the amount of the revenue to be permanently 
assessed on the pollains of Timievelly; and we have the satisfaction of 
informing your Lordship in Council, that the use of those materials has been 
considerably improved, and extended, by the personal explanations and suggest 
tions of the collector, since his arrival at the presidency. 


25. The statements now furnished by the collector, confirm with sufficient 
precision, after the experience of three years, the accounts submitted by him in 
the year 1800, on which the existing settlement of the poligar revenue was 
founded, with the permission and approbation of your Lordship in Council. 
On this point, we have particular pleasure in requesting the attention of your 
Lordship in Council to the sentiments stated in the present Report of the 
collector:—With respect to the terms of that settlement, Mr. Lushing ton 
observes, “that the acceptance of them by the poligars, though reluctant, 
“was sincere, will have been demonstrated by my progressive Reports for 
“nearly three years, and by the circumstance which I have the satisfaction of 
“stating; that the increased jumma of the last two years, was completely 
“collected in the course of them. ,t 


“Every principal poligar. since the establishment of the increased assess- 
“me»L has been faithful to his allegiance, and punctual in his public 
“ payments: nor can it be justly concluded that their obedience has arisen 
“solely from the terrors of military power, their punctuality, from any 
“superabounding resources. The period which has elapsed since the com- 
“me nee men t of this reform, has not been wanting m temptations to tur* 
“bulence; while the statements convey the best evidence procurable by any 
11 other process than that of actual measurement, of the extent of their revenues.” 


26. Under these circumstances, we can entertain no doubt that the 
southern poligars are in a condition to receive the permanent possession of 
their lands on zemindarry tenure ; and Mr, Lushing ton informs us, “ that the 
“nature of the permanent settlement, and of the system of law and security, 
“by which it is to be enjoyed by themselves, and handed down to their 
“posterity, has been repeatedly explained to the poligars; and they now 
** await with anxious solicitude, the confirmation of a blessing, which is to 
“ soften to them the remembrance of former sacrifices.” 


27. It only remains therefore for your Lordship in Council to complete 
the reformation of the poligar administration in the province of TiiiBeveJK by 
determining the amount of the permanent assessment; and in proposing that 
amount to your Lordship in Council, we deem it necessary to explain, that 
our judgment has been governed by the necessity of resigning from the 
poligars, the means of supporting military establishment, and by the policy of 
combining, with that privation, the enjoyment of domestic comfort, and the 
maintenance of public respectabilit}*. 

28. Without pursuing, in this place, the detailed calculation arising 
from this principle, we request to refer your Lordship in Council generally to 
the materials furnished by Mr. Lushington, and, in a particular manner, to the 
statement which we have prepared, for the purpose of exhibiting at one view, 
the operation of that principle in the permanent assessment of the poikms 
of Tinnevelly. 

29. The statement shows the valuation of the several pollams, at four 
different periods of time, with a general average drawn from the whole, which 
we consider to be a just criterion of the present value of the respective pollams; 
the amount of the fixed peshcuslj. as it is stated in the schedule of 1792, 
appears to have been utterly disproportionate to the computed resources of 
the poligars : the increase of pesheush, proposed at an early [ 887 ] time 
by Mr. Powney, compared with the amount actually collected by the 
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late collector and with the amount of the permanent assessment recommended 
by Mr* Luskin gton, vs elucidated by the centage produced, by those modes of 
calculation ; and the whole forms, in our opinion, a satisfactory foundation 
for determining the amount which we now propose, with the sanction of your 
Lordship in Council to establish, 

30. The divisions of the general statement, exhibit the several pollams 
in the different conditions in which they have been placed, during the course 
of the recent events in the southern provinces. The eleven pollams of 
Ettiapore, Shevagherry, Wootamally, Ohokumput.ty, Pareyoor, Tala venept tab. 
Cad umbo or, Panvaly, Gotlaputty, Zailmurreh and Altugapoory, have not 
been subjected to the' immediate management of British officers ; the former 
pesheush paid by those poligars, being compared with their computed 
resources, appears to have been as low as ten per cent., and in no instance to 
have exceeded thirty-three per cent. The permanent assessment of those 
pollams proposed by us, is, with few exceptions, less than the pesheush 
settled, or the revenue collected by the collectors in the year 1800, That 
which we recommend for the large pollams, varies, in its proportion to the 
computed resources, from 54 to 57 per cent.; and that which we recommend 
for the smaller pollams (the expense of management being, relatively, less in 
the large than in the small pollams), varies from 41 to 40 per cent, of the 
computed resources* According to the mode of calculation adopted by us, 
the permanent assessment of the land revenue, in the eleven pollams above 
enumerated, amounts to star, pagodas 54,070 : the salt revenue and sayer, is 
computed at star, pagodas 3,388, 37. 29, making the future amount of gross 
resources from these pollams, star* pagodas 57,45^* 37 * 3 9 * which sum 
exceeds the former pesheush* by star, pagodas 3 *» 1 7 c ?' 7 - 2 9 * 

The poligars of Nadavaeoorchy, Mnniachy, Soorunday, Chinnel- 
goody Mailimmdeb, Autungherry, Sundyoor. Woorcand, Singumputty, 
Manarcottah and Avadyapoor, having professed to feel a conviction, that Lhe 
resources of their pollams were unequal to the payment of the increased 
pesheush, proposed the surrender of their pollams into the hands of the 
collector, for the purpose of ascertaining the actual condition of these lands, 
They were accordingly subjected to the immediate management of the 
Company's officers ; and the information on which we are now enabled to 
propose the permanent assessment of those lands* may be considered to be the 
result of a fair experiment. 

32. On the result of this actual experiment, with respect to the seven 
fust pollams, it appears that the revenue estimated by the collector, in his 
Report of the 31st fanuary 1800, exceeded the amount actually produced, by 
the sum of 529 Cully chuckruras ; but the local considerations applicable to 
those several pollams (for which we request to refer your Lordship in Council 
to the Reports of the collector,) have induced us to concur in his opinion, that 
these poll gars will be able to discharge the proposed jumnria, with case to 
themselves, and with justice to the people. 

33. The statement proposed by us, exhibits the same points of informa¬ 
tion with respect to the seven pollams in question, as with regard to the 
eleven poilams which had not been brought under the immediate management 
of the Company's officers- The average valuation of those pollams, taken 
from the valuation of four different periods of time, amounts to 
star, pagodas 14,234. 9. 30; the former pesheush amounted to star* 
pagodas 5,260. tS; and the centage of the pesheush to the average 
valuation, ’ varied from 23 to 50, The information acquired under 
the immediate management of Mr. Lushington, has enabled him to 
propose a more equal rate of assessment; and the permanent revenue 
which we in consequence recommended to be fixed on those seven pollams, 
bears the proportion of 60 per cent, to their gross resources respectively. The 
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proposed permanent jumma amounts to star* pagodas 7,310, to which toe salt 
revenue and sayer, amounting to star- pagodas 271* 37* 62, being added, the 
future revenue from the seven pollams, will be star, pagodas 7,4.8r* 37 ^2, 
which is an increase of the former peshcush, to the extent of star, pagodas 
2,3 21. 19, 62, 

34 . It appears from the accounts furnished by the collector, that the 
gross revenue of the small pollams of Woorcaud and Singumputty, amounted 
under his immediate administration, the former to star, pagodas 5,675. 22, 
and the latter, to star, pagodas 3,549* 4* The resources of those poligars 
having been considerably diminished by the resumption of the cawelly, the 
collector has recommended, that the two villages, which they have possessed 
during a period of sixty years, subject to a certain rent, and an indefinite 
nuzzer, should be confirmed to them, on the usual terms of zernindarry tenure. 
The peslicusli of Woorcaud, amounted to star- pagodas i6g, 12, which was in the 
proportion of 2 per cent, to the gross revenue. The permanent jumma, which 
we propose to assess on the poliam of Woorcaud, amounted to star, pagodas 
31783* 33 I and that, we propose to assess on the poliam of Singumputty, 
amounts to pagodas 2,366 ; the former, being in the proportion of 65 per cent*, 
and the latter, 66 per cent, to the gross revenues of these pollams, and 
affording a permanent increase of revenue, comparatively with the former 
pesheusb, to the extent of star, pagodas 5,906. 

35, For the reasons stated in the Report of the collector, we concur in 
his opinion, and accordingly submit to your Lordship in Council, our 
recommendation, that the two villages of Pareycollam and Ammanacollam, 
which were resumed with the caweliy lands in the year 1800, but which 
appear to have long been in the possession of the family of the poligars 
of Avadiapoor, may be restored to him. In this event, the assessment of bis 
lands on the teerwa of Fusly 1209, according to the principle of zemindarry 
assessment, would amount to star, pagodas f ,370. 19. 22 ; but in consideration 
of the local circumstances described by the collector, with regard to the small 
potiam, we recommend that the permanent assessment be fixed at star, pagodas 
1,000, which sum bears the proportion [ 888 ] of 47^ per cent, to the gross 
revenue of the poliam, nqd affords aa augmentation, comparatively with the 
former pesheush, of star, pagodas 320. 

36. The lands forcibly wrested from the poliam of Collarputiy, 
by the predecessor of the present poligar of Manarcottah, having been 
restored to their former possessors, the gross revenue of Manarcottah, 
has been stated by the collector, on the result of his immediate manage* 
merit, at star, pags. 2,480. 30. 27, of which the pesheusb formerly payable 
by this poligar, amounted to star. pags. 1,411. 4. 53. The mode of 
assessing the permanent revenue in this poliam, proposed by the 
collector, appears to us to be entirely reasonable, and we accordingly 
recommend that an allowance of to per cent, being made for the 
charges of management, the jumma be fixed in the proportion of two- 
thirds of the remaining gross revenue. According to this plan, the 
permanent jumma will amount to star pags. 1,488. 18- t6, which bears 
the proportion oF 60 per cent, to the total gross revenue of the poliam ; 
and affords a small augmentation of resource, comparatively with the 
former pesheusb, of star. pags. 77. 13. 43. 

37. It is sufficiently known to your Lordship in Council, that the 
poliam of Shatoor has afforded at different times, a subject of much 
interesting enquiry. An able and minute Report by Mr, Harris (the 
present collector of Tanjore) is on record; and the experience since 
acquired by Mr. Lushington, in his immediate management of that 
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poilam, has enabled him to state his opinion of the resources, with 
confidence and accuracy. For the observations of that gentleman on 
the present state of the polfam, we request to refer your Lordship to 
the Report 


38- According to Mr. Lushington's present valuation, the gross 
revenue is stated at star, pags. 5,971 ; the former peshcush amounted to 
star. pags. 2,822, 8 * the peshcush received during Mr. Lushington's 
management, amounted to star pags. 3,333- 14* We think the mode 
proposed by the collector, for the future assessment of the land, to be 
entirely reasonable, by allowing ten per cent, of the gross revenue for 
the charge of management, and by fixing the assessment in the propor¬ 
tion of two-thirds of the remaining resources. According to this 
principle, the future permanent assessment of the Shattoor poilam, will 
amount to star pags. 3,383 \ and we recommend that rate, may be con¬ 
firmed by your Lordship in Council, ft is in the proportion of 56}^ 
per cent, to the gross revenue, and affords a permanent increase of 
resource, comparatively with the former peshcush, to the extent of star, 
pags. 960. 36, 

39, The insurrection of Cawnia Naig; the distraction introduced 
in consequence, into his poilam of Sapatoor; his subsequent apprehen¬ 
sion and capital punishment, are matters fully recorded on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the time, and are succinctly recited in the Report of the 
collector, now submitted to your Lordship in Council. For the reasons 
stated in ihe Report, we entirely concur in the opinion of the collector, 
that it is now advisable to establish this poilam, upon the terms of a 
zemindarry tenure ; and we recommend that Warra Cawnia Naig, the 
second son and surviving heir of the late respected poligar, be con¬ 
stituted zemindar of Sapatoor.—This measure will, in the judgment of 
the collector, be extremely acceptable to the people of the poilam, who 
are stated to have held the late rebel poligar, in as great a degree of 
detestation, as they respected his father. 


40. Although this poilam suffered considerable injury during the 
rebellion of the late poligar, the collector considers it to be capable of 
extensive improvement, from the quantity of dry grain land at present 
uncultivated, and from the return of the inhabitants expelled by the 
violence of the late poligar. The affairs of the poilam during the 
immediate management of the collector, have been liable to much 
perturbation ; and an estimate of the produce taken during that period 
of time, may, we think, he justly considered to exclude the apprehen¬ 
sion of an excessive valuation. We concur therefore in the opinion of 
the collector, that the permanent assessment should be fixed, in the 
proportion of two-thirds of the gross revenue collected during the 
immediate management of Mr. Lushington. The gross revenue being 
stated by the collector at star. pags. 3,875, the permanent assessment, 
on the principle we have proposed, will in future amount to star. pags. 
2,584, which we accordingly recommend, may be confirmed by your 
Lordship in Council. The sum is less than the former peshcush by 
star, pagodas 623 ; but as the cawelly and sayer (which will now remain 
in the hands of government) formed a large portion of the revenue of 
the Sapatoor poligar, the amount of the former peshcush was not 
determinable by the amount of the land revenue* 



4i* The amount of the sayer and salt revenue to be drawn from 
the six pollams of Woorraud, Singum putty, Manarcottah, Avadiapqor, 
Shatoor, and Sapatoor, amounts to star, pagodas 441* 19, 1, winch being 
added to the permanent jumrna to bo in future assessed on those 
pollams, the total gross income will amount to star. pagodas 15,365, f 1.39, 
which is an increase,, comparatively with the former peshcush, to the 
extent of star pagodas 8,474* *3- 

42, In consequence of the entire resumption of the cav/el, the 
resources of the poligar of Coliumcondun were so much curtailed, that 
it pleased your Lordship in Council to relinquish the small tribute 
formerly received from him, and 10 confer on him a small portion oi 
nunjah land, as the means of supporting himself and his family* The 
former peshcush paid by him, amounted to star pagodas 203, 8 ; and 
we recommend that a d^ed of permanent property may be granted to 
him, for the possession of his present lands, at a nominal peshcush- 

43 In consequence of the rebellion of the poligars, the six pollams 
of Panjalamcourchy, Colatore, Cadulgoody, Yellammpung, Colarputty, 
and Naglepore, were sequestered, in conformity to the orders of 
your Lordship in Council* It further pleased your Lordship in 
Council to direct that the pollams of Panjalamcourchy, Colatore, 
apd Cadulgoody, should be declared to be, for ever forfeited by the 
families of the late poligars ; and that the lands should be divided, for 
the purpose of conferring a distinguished reward, and a perpetual [ 889 ] 
mark of public favour, on the poligars of Etiapore, Mamachy, and 
Mailmundeh, for their particularly good conduct, fidelity, and assistance, 
during the late rebellion. According to that intention, the lands of 
Panjalumcourdiy, with the exertion of two magauns, have been 
transferred to the poligar of Etta poor, and incorporated with his 
zemindarry; the two southern magauns of Panjalumcourchv, have been 
transferred to the poligar of Maniachy, ^nd the lands of Colatore and 
Cadulgoody, have been incorporated in the zemindarry of Mailmundeh* 

44. The poligars in question, received these proofs of the 
approbation of government, with the demonstrations of respect due to 
such a concession ; hut we apprehend, from the present Report of the 
collector, that the terms on which it was at that time, proposed to 
establish the tenure of the transferred lands, were more calculated to 
impress on the minds of the poligars, the expediency of the arrange¬ 
ment, with respect to the management of these pollams, than to excite 
those sentiments of gratitude, which ought to be produced by a dis¬ 
tinguished mark of public approbation* 

45. We consider this result, to be totally repugnant to the views 
and sentiments of your Lordship in Council, with respect to the dis¬ 
tribution of the forfeited lands; and are of opinion that it will be highly 
conducive to the satisfaction of the public mind, in the southern pro¬ 
vinces, and to the confidence of the poligars, in the principles of th^ 
permanent settlement, that a portion of the pecuniary advantage to be 
derived from the confiscation of the rebellious pollams, should be con¬ 
verted into a substantial and honourable reward of allegiance* 

46. The convulsions in the rebellious pollams have prevented the 
collector from completing the information respecting the value of those 
lands, in the satisfactory mode observed in the other pollams. The 
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valuation of Panjafamcourchy* is stated by Mr. Lushington for the year 
1802, at star pagodas 23.472, of which the former peshcush amounted 
to star, pagodas 6,208. The increased peshcush recommended by Mr. 
Powney, amounted to star, pagodas 14,111 ; and that which is now 
recommended by Mr. Lushing too, in the actual state of the lands of 
Pan jalameourdiYi amounts to star, pagodas 12,185, and bears the pro¬ 
portion of 51 per cent, to the valuation of the gross revenue. 

47. The valuation of Colatoor, is stated by the collector for the 
year 1802, at star, pagodas 1,96c, of which the former peshcush 
amounted to slar, pagodas 564. The increased peshcush recommended 
by Mr. Lushington, in the actual circumstances of the lands of Colatoor, 
amounts to star pagodas 1,046, which bears the proportion of 53 per 
cent, to the valuation of the gross revenues. 

48. The valuation of Cadulgoody, for the year 1802, is stated at 
star, pagodas 4,259, by the collector; the increased peshcush re¬ 
commended by Mr. Powney, amounted to star, pagodas 2,257 > and the 
assessment recommended by Mr. Lushington, on the actual condition 
of that pollam, amounts to star, pagodas 2,271, which bears the pro¬ 
portion of 53 per cent, to the gross valuation. 

49. The permanent jumtna proposed by Mr, Lushington, for the 
pollains of Punjalaracourchy, Colatoor, and Cadulgoody, will in his 
judgment, secure the objects intended by the distribution of those 
lands but your Lordship in Council will observe, that Mr. Lushington 
has seen “ tlie havoc occasioned by the sword, and by the devastation 
"of contending bodies in arms throughout those villages; and he 
** knows, also, that many of the inhabitants who settled themselves to 
"their satisfaction in the circar tenk at that period, are never likely 
" to return to their original villages/ 1 

50. if the object of your Lordship in Council* in distributing the 
lands of the forfeited pollams, appeared to be limited to the assessment 
of a reasonable jultima, we should concur in the moderate sum recom¬ 
mended by the collector: but, under the peculiar considerations which 
attach to the case, we are of opinion, that it is extremely advisable £0 
reduce the assessment to be imposed on the forfeited lands, and to 
commence the system of permanent revenue in the southern countries, 
by transmitting to the poligars and to their descendants, a memorable 
example of public justice, in the punishment of rebellion, contrasted 
with that of gratuitous generosity, in the reward of fidelity. 

51. On these grounds, we recommend that the permanent assess¬ 
ment on the distributed lands of Panjalamcourchy, Colatoor and 
Cadulgoody, be fixed in the proportion of 30 per cent, to the gross 
valuation of 1802 ; and that the assessment of Panjalamcourchy be 
accordingly settled at star, pagodas 7,042 ; that of Colatoor, at star; 
pagodas 589 ; and that of Cadulgoody, at star pagodas 1,277, 

52. For the reasons stated in the Report of the collector, we 
recommend, that on the final distribution of the sequestered lands of 
Panjalamcourchy, the village of Poodiumpatoor he incorporated in the 
zemiudarry of Etiapoor, and the village of Carcoochy, in the zemindarry 
of Maniachy. 

53. If it should please your Lordship in Council to acquiesce in 
this recommendation, we submit to your judgment, the expediency of 



announcing to the poiigars of Etiapoor, Manladhy, and Mailmundeh, the 
resolution of your Lordship in Council, to reward their attachment to 
the British government, in a manner more formal and impressive, than 
by the ordinary channel of communication through the collector. 

54. The salt revenue and sayer derivable from the lands of 
Panjalamcourchy, Colatoor and Cadulgoody, amount to star pagodas. 
716. 14. 69, which being added to the proposed permanent assessment 
of the revenue, the total resources from these lands, will amount to star, 
pagodas 9,624. 14. 69, which is an increase, comparatively with the 
former peshcush, of 

55. In the three sequestered pollams of Naglepore, Yellarumpunny, 
and Colarputty, the produce of the lands appears to have been correctly 
ascertained, during the three years of the collector’s immediate manage¬ 
ment; and we concur in the rate of assessment which Mr* Lushington 
has proposed to fix on those lands, as the permanent revenue, by 
deducting 25 per cent, from the gross valuation, [890] 

56. According to the detailed accounts furnished, by the collector the 
gross valuation of Yellarumpunny, is stated at star pagodas 7,194, of which the 
former pesheush amounted to star pagodas 3,386, the permanent assessment 
which we propose to fix on the lands, amount to star, pagodas 5,396 ; which is 
an augmentation of resource, to the extent of star, pagodas 2,010, comparatively 
with the former pesheush. 

57. The valuation of Colarputty, states the gross revenue at star pagodas 
6,313, of which the former pesheush amounted to star pagodas 4,735, which is 
an augmentation of public resource, to the extent of star pagodas 1,578, com¬ 
paratively with the former pesheush. 

59 YYe recommended to your Lordship in Council that the assessment of 
revenue on the lands of Yellarumpunny, Colarputty, and Naglepore, he 
permanently fixed, at the rates above mentioned ; and that the collector be 
instructed to advertise the lands for sale by public auction. 

60. The amount of sayer and of salt revenue, in the pollams of 
Yellarumpunny, Colarputty, and Naglepore, is star pagodas r, 152, which being 
added to the land revenue, the total increase from those lands, will be star, 
pagodas 5,373. 

6L Mr, Lushington’s general acquaintance with the state of the revenues 
under this presidency, and his successful experience in the practical administra¬ 
tion of them, during the Iasi four years, in the province ol Tinnevdly, entitle 
his opinions to the greatest degree of respect; and as we have had the most 
satisfactory proof of the zeal with which he has devoted his labour and talents 
to the public service, we deem it to be our duty to inform your Lordship in 
Council, that the information submitted to us by that gentleman, has been 
satisfactorily digested ; and that in the opinions which he has suggested for our 
consideration, he has manifested an intimate knowledge of the principles and 
operation of the system of permanent revenue. 

62. Upon a review of the whole arrangement submitted to your Lordship 
in Council, we have the honour to observe, that the vigorous measures adopted 
for the subjugation of the poligars of Tinnevelly, Shevagunga, and Ramnad, 
appears to have been effectual; and that the firmness and persevearanee with 
which those measures have been pursued, have actually produced that change 
in the state of the provinces, which was indispensably requisite to convert the 
ferocious and turbulent character of the poligar tenure, into the peaceful and 
beneficial condition of zemindar. Under the former description, these valuable 
lands contributed the sum of pagodas 1,68,304, to the purposes of general 
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government, whilst the maintenance of their armed retainers, instead of contri¬ 
buting to the preservation of internal tranquillity, demanded a constant and 
vigilant attention to the means of augmenting the regular force stationed in the 
southern provinces. Under the proposed plan of settling the pollams, the 
permanent assessment of the lands, which we have proposed, combined with 
the resumption of the cawelly, which has been already carried into effect, will 
be attended with an augmentation of the public resources, to the extent of star, 
pagodas 1,76,378 per annum; while the necessary operation of the change, by 
directing the attention of the zemindars to the improvement of agriculture and 
the arts of peace, must daily tend to diminish the former jealousy of their 
military condition, and to discharge the government from the expense of those 
armaments, which have been repeatedly attended with heavy disbursements of 
the public treasury, and with severe loss of its soldiers and subjects* Impressed 
with these sentiments, it is with peculiar satisfaction that we direct the attention 
of your Lordship in Council to the concluding declaration, which the superin¬ 
tendence of the southern provinces, during the eventful period of the last four 
years, has enabled the collector to pronounce with confidence, “ That nothing 
“ appears to be wanting to consolidate the foundations of internal order and 
“peace, but the establishment of the settlement recommended, the abolition 
“ of the customs, and the regulation of the police* 11 

w By the energy and justice of government {the collector proceeds to 
“observe), the rebellious, have been subdued : the oppressed, have been upheld 
11 and exalted ; the obedient have been liberally rewarded ; and the extinction 
“ of a divided authority, has restored the fairest province of the Carnatic, from 
“ an acknowledged state of anarchy and confusion, to a state of subordination 
“and prosperity,' 1 

63* The immediate cause of this beneficial change, is the permanent 
settlement of the revenue, on which we trust your Lordship will signify your 
determination, at an early period of time : the abolition of the customs, we have 
no doubt, will be highly advantageous to the interest of the southern countries ; 
but until the advantages of the intended change shall have been attained, and 
until sufficient security shall have been established against the exaction of the 
inland duties in another form, it will be premature, in our judgment, to 
relinquish so considerable a portion of the public income ; And with regard 
to the establishment of an efficient police, we consider it to be dependent in the 
institution of the zillah courts ; an institution which the southern pollams and 
pernio dairies will, in our judgment, indispensably require, as soon as your 
Lordship in Council may have fixed the future revenues of those lands on a 
permanent Foundation. ** > . 


We have the honour to be, with great respect, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient humble servants, 



W. PETRIE. 
J. WEBBE. 
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% 


Granu Total 


* S 

26 

Increase on the 
PeSbrushj 
payable, prior ! 
to Fnsly 1209, 
or Col. 10. 

! 

Decrease 
in the 
Peshcush, 
payable 

prior to 

Fusly 1909. 

S Pags. F. C J 
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J2,6l0 0 0 j 

S, Pags F. 
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7,624 24 O | 
ttf( 34 ® 33 2 7 ' 
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k, :l_ 
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i f ,31,911 40 71 

j 

f 

53 ! 33 43 


Office of the Special Commission, 
5th April 1803, 


E. E. 


Per {Signed) J, HODGSON, 

Secretary to the Commission. 
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APPENDIX, No. 28. 

Extract from REPORTS respecting TALLIARY POLICE. 


Extracts from Reports 
respecting Ta Hi ary Police 

Sou them Pollams* 


Extract from REPORT of Collector of SOUTHERN POLIGAR 
PESHCUSH : dated 1st May 1800* 

IN the instructions which I gave to my tehsild^rs in January last, for 
1 the assumption of the deshacawel privileges! I purposely made no 
allusion to the tall urn camel t having had no 
opportunity to gain information on which to found 
any system for its regulation or collection. The 
relative duties of these two services, the past and 
present situation of the persons performing them, 
would, I knew, be ascertained, at a very early period, from the repre¬ 
sentations on the spot; and as, upon the system to be adopted, greatly 
depended the future tranquillity of the province, there could not be a 
stronger motive for proceeding with great caution, and with a thorough 
knowledge of the real situation of the several parties to be affected by 
it;—But as the disorders of the country will daily increase, until some 
measures be taken for their suppression, I cannot longer delay sub¬ 
mitting, for your consideration, the draft of an advertisement, winch 1 
purpose to publish, as the foundation of an efficient system of watching 
service throughout the country. 

The power of the potigars has been so completely humbled, that the 
tallum cawel car rah s have no longer any dread of them ; and from their 
interference, I have no apprehension of any serious obstruction to the 
well ordering* of the watching service \ but there are other circum¬ 
stances, which, if suffered to take their course, would place the province 
in a greater state of confusion and insecurity of property and life, thaif 
it was in the plenitude of the poligar power. I refer to the injuries 
which the cawel carrabs, no longer protected by, or connected with, the 
poligars, receive from the drear servants, by the withholding of their 
russooms, and being made responsible for losses and thefts which have 
never happened. 

Under the pressure of such injuries, it is obvious that men who have 
arms in their hands; who are well acquainted with all the lurking places 
in the country; whose line of duty favours nightly excursions, and to 
whom the hereditary office of protector, as well as their long connec¬ 
tion with the poligar, has naturally given a spirit of enterprise and 
independence, will plunder and rob, rather than starve. 

No vigilance, on the part of the Company's servants, exercising the, 
duties of desha cawel, can prevent, nor would the whole military force 
in the province avail, against such secret and extensive depredation. 
To disarm them, would not be effectual; for a large bamboo with a 
piece of iron stuck on the top of it, is all sufficient for the purposes of 
robbery and plunder. 

It would be certainly regular, that whatever measures were adopted 
to restore the tallum cawel carrahs Lo their anfient fees and privileges, 
could be taken in concert with his highness's manager; but the 
excessive weakness and corrruption of the Nabob's administration, 
compels me to abandon the hope of co-operation. 


Where the cawel 
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carrah 1$ weak, life just dues (like the just dues of all others in the 
country, who have not the power of resistance) are taken for the benefit 
of the circar servants ; and where he is strong enough to collect a few 
vagabonds to plunder the inhabitants, the momgars render hfe russoom, 
and participate in the fruits of his depredation. 


These and other such acts of tyranny and injustice, have so 
confounded the proper right and duty of every man, that they are 
scarcely any longer known even to himself. It is from that reflection, 
that 1 have made this advertisement more detailed than may at first 
appear necessary; but my object has been, to make the people at 
large understand what duties they have a title to expect from the 
cawelgar, to soften the animosities subsisting between the inhabitants 
and the eawelgars, by showing that the past neglect and perversion 
of those duties, is not attributable entirely to the eawelgars ; and to point 
out to them (for they require every such comfort) the benefits they may 
expect from the future faithful performance of the watching service. 

To effect this object, by restoring the tallurn cavvel carrah to the 
intention of its institution, and the enjoyment of the fees and privileges 
justly due to that service, to executors of the duty ; it appears to me 
indispensable, that the tallum cawel carrahs should in future receive 
their mssooms immediately from my servants, employed in the collec¬ 
tion and service of the desha cavvel, and be held accountable exclusively 
to the Company, for their conduct. If this arrangement receives your 
sanction, I anticipate tfie greatest benefits to the country from its 
adoption ; and, on the other hand, no conviction is stronger on my 
mind, than that, so long as the cawel carrahs are liable to receive 
injuries (such as stated in this letter and its enclosures) from the circar 
servants, no peace can be expected in the province* 

The silence which I have hitherto observed upon the affairs of the 
forfeited pollams, will not, I trust, expose me to any suspicion of 
inattention to this important part of my charge- Indeed I hope the 
diaries I have lately had the honour to submit, of my proceedings in 
those countries, will show that I have spared no pains to inspire the 
inhabitants with a confidence in the justice of government, to break the 
irregular habits of former sliarogars and peons, &c. to render their labours, 
like those of the people, in genera! profitable to the Company. [ 895 ] 


Extract from Report of Mr. JOHN HODGSON, on T1NNEVELLY; 
dated 24th Sept, 1807. 

THE security of the persons of travellers and traders, which has 
followed from the assumption of the cawelly from 
Tinnevetly. the poligars, from the punishment of the rebel¬ 

lions, and transfer of the country to the authority 
of the Company ; can only be estimated by those who were witnesses of 
the previous scenes of insecurity, robbery, plunder, and murder* 


Extract from REPORT from principal Collector of the CEDED 
DISTRICTS, dated 20th March 1802, 

THE system of cawelly , which pretends to make good, stolen 
property, is a kind of tribute imposed on govern- 
Ceded Districts. reent by its own feudatories, as the price of 

forbearing to oppose its authority; for it never 





